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THE 



EDUCATION OF CHARACTER. 



CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



In the history of all cotmtries and all ages^ we fijd that 
there are periods of time peculiarly propitiotus for the 
introduction of improved methods of conducting public 
and .social affairs. Many circumstances appear at such 
times to conduce, not only to the creation of certain 
wants, but to their supply. Intelligence is then called 
upon to mark the different indications of this uni- 
versal or widely-extended demand ; and the resources of 
ingenuity, wisdom, wealth, and influence are taxed in 
proportion to the greatness of the occasion, or the neces- 
sities of the case. Sometimes the want is individually 
felt, without being generally recognised as such; and 
the danger is then imminent, that any single individual 
proposing a supply may be charged with officiousness «r 
folly. Sometimes the want is generally recognised, but 
the supply is looked for from quarters whence it is impos^ 
sible that it should come. 
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2 EDUCATION OF CHARACTER. .# [CH. I. 

Such^ it appears to ine> is the situation of England at 
the present time as regards tlie great question of Educa- 
tion. An alarming want is experienced, and universally 
recognised, — a want of sometlung calculated to enlist a 
large portion of the community on the side of right 
instead of wrong ; to bring them within the pale of 
decency, order, and moral rectitude ; in short, to make 
them better members of society than they now are, — 
friends instead of enemies to the welfare of their coim- 
try and their feUow beings. 

SeeiQg that, in the order of Providence, punishment 
iQ the form of suffering has been made a necessary 
consequence of all violation of established law, punish- 
ment has very naturally, and not without reason, been 
resorted to in the case of offenders generally. In this 
. manner prisons have been constructed, and prison disci- 
Tplijie enforced, not only to the restraint of the offender 
so as to prevent further injury to society, but also with 
the hope of carrying out, in its fall operation, the whole- 
some discipline of punishment as a remedial process. 
By degrees, however, this method of dealing with of- 
fenders has been discovered not only to be exceedingly 
. expensive and troublesome to the State, but wholly un- 
productive, to the individuals thus operated upon, of any 
lasting good. 

It is needless to enter here iuto those facts, so gene- 
rally understood and acknowledged, which have marked 
the. almost universal giving way of public opinion with 
regard to the salutary nature of punishment voluntarily 
inflicted upon one man by another, as a means of re- 
claiming the guilty, or instilling better inclinations and 
principles into the mind of the offender. There has 
indeed been some danger of too great a reaction in the 
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CH. I.}^ INTRODUCTORY REMAB&S. 3 

' laindl of tmen upon this subject> tending rather to a sen- 
•^ timental appeal to what are often called the better feel- 
ings of the criminal even in cases where there is Httle 
evidence that such feelings exist. Altogether^ as is 
too well known to need comment here, there have been 
various opinions formed, and methods the most contra- 
dictory resorted to, until by the unanimous conviction, as 
it were, of the whole national mind, we have come to the 
conclusion that the best way of curing our social evils 
is to educate the people, rather than to punish them. 
Education, then, may be said to be the great panacea to 
which the English people^ as a nation, are at present 
looking for the supply of their greatest national want — 
the want of better habits, conduct, and character, amongst 
the lowest class of the community. 

With regard to prison discipline, as well as to^aU other,' 
methods which have been tried for reclaiming the of- 
fender against decency and order, iHiey hai!e been, as 
such methods always ought to be, experimeiital,- — so far 
experimental, at least, as any measure can be which is de- 
pendent upon 1;he slow movements of legislation. But 
above all other things, education requires to be experi- 
mental, because it has so complex a material to work 
upon — so capable of evil as weU as good^ but at the 
same time so vast, uncertain, and boundless a future to 
work for. 

It has been a great fault with our educational esta- 
blishments generally, that they have not moved on with 
the times, nor kept pace in their internal arrangements 
with the discoveries and improvements continually taking 
place in other branches of occupation. Now, however, 
the circumstances of education begin to look more hope- 
ful. With the discovery and general recognition of the 
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4s EDUCATION OF CHARACTER. [cH. I. 

great fact that "prevention is better than cure," and 
the equally general belief that to educate the people is 
the only way to make them better members of society, 
many new kinds of schools are now brought into opera- 
tion; or rather it would be more correct to say, many 
schools are brought to operate upon new classes of so- 
ciety, such as have hitherto been looked upon as scarcely 
possible to be reached by any means of instruction. 

Amongst others, we hear of reformatory schools ; and 
in the very name there is promise. In fact, I have to 
acknowledge that upon this simple word reformatory, I 
have built my hopes of obtaining some degree of candid 
consideration for the remarks which I am about to offer 
on subjects closely connected with the great object of 
these schools. It wiU, however, be my purpose to show, 
that with all schools, and all methods of education, there 
should be associated such means as are calculated to 
make the individual characters operated upon letter y as 
well as wiser y than when left to the teachings of nature. 

As the demand for education increases, and the cry 
for this universal specific grows louder and more urgent, 
it becomes extremely important to consider carefuUy and 
thoughtftilly, what education is really capable of doing 
for the people — for all people, whether rich or poor. 
We should also consider why, if education is capable of 
correcting all our social evils, it has, in many well-known 
eases, so signally failed. In such cases something must 
have been wanting either in the specific itself, or in its 
mode of application. And yet very little doubt re- 
specting the quality of this sovereign cure appears to 
trouble men^s minds. It is only how to have it applied ; 
and on this point there does not at present appear much 
prospect of agreement. 
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While, then, so many wise and good people are en- 
deavouring to settle amongst themselves whether they 
will abate any single item of their own plan in order to 
meet the plans of others — whether they wiU be assisted 
in what they do, or have it all their own way — ^whether 
they wiU consent to let the people around them have an 
education which does not in all points come up to their 
ideas of perfection, or reduce them, as a necessary alter- 
native, to the condition of having no education at all — 
while all this is going on, and a great deal more than is 
likely to arrive at any speedy adjustment, I propose to 
take up the subject of education under a new, but very 
simple form ; and to ask whether we might not, in the 
meantime, until these knotty points are settled, be 
trying a few experiments with education in a quiet but 
^cal way,ras to be getting something re^y useful 
ready to go on with by the time the new plans are agreed 
upon, and the new schools established. 

There has always been considerable objection on the 
part of educators to have it considered that their plans 
were merely experiments; because in addition to the 
unsettlement and uncertainty which such an acknow-^ 
ledgment might occasion, the very fact of allowing it to 
be thought that the plans of a school were capable of 
improvement has generaUy been regarded as a certain 
implied suspicion of fallibility on the part of the indi- 
vidual constructing such plans, and enforcing them. 
Thus, there has always stood in the way of improvement 
in school discipline, a certain assumption of infallibility, 
or rather of all things connected with the school being 
arranged and conducted in the best possible manner; 
and, from this very cause, I believe it has generally 
happened that the greatest proportion of unendowed 
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6 EDTTCATION OF CHARACTER. [CH. I. 

schools have died away with the spirit of the times in 
which they were first established, becoming old-fashioned, 
effete, and nnadapted to the prevailing tastes and notions 
of isodety. 

To propose an alteration of plan indeed to any school 
is not only exceedingly likely to give offence, but the 
very idea of altering a scholastic plan wonld seem to be 
met by so many difficulties, that little can be hoped for in 
this way, even if individuals could be fou!Qd so daring as 
to make the attempt. Neither is it to be expected that 
the higher classes of society would permit such inter- 
ference; there is consequently no alternative but to 
begin low ; and by this process, always slow in working 
upwards, mauy good thbgs have had to pursue their 
lengthened and tedious course. 

There is something, however, in the very nature of 
reformatory schools which affords ground for beUeving 
that they offer that legitimate field which is especially 
wanted for the experiments I am about to propose. The 
individual subjects of such experiments have become the 
lawftd property of the State, in consequence of having 
broken its laws, and thus having becdme dangerous to 
society. If the State is at liberty to punish these of- 
fenders, or to send them out of the country, it is surely 
at Uberty to try upon them any plan which, in its en- 
lightened benevolence, it deems likely to make them 
better and happier. The plans to which I aUude, if 
indeed any crude suggestions I may throw out deserve 
that name, would apply entirely to the moral being of 
the child, or the pupil ; and would not be the less valu- 
able in their results because of any perversion, or any 
apparent blank, which this portion of the being may have 
exhibited. Whatever results should transpire could iiot 
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at all events be charged to the favourable condition of 
the character itself; and if good should appear to be 
done, to ever so small an extent, in this class of cases^ 
what might we not expect from the application of similar 
means under happier circtunstances ? 

In spealdng of the moral being of the child or the 
pupil, I must beg the reader to understand my expres- 
sions as indicating that I consider the moral faculties of 
our nature to be precisely on a par with our intellectual 
faculties, so far as either have relation to a future state. 
I intend further to speak of both as being bestowed upon 
lis for high and holy purposes when rightly used; but of 
neither as being, in their own inherent nature, available 
for working out our eternal salvation. It is possible I may 
have to speak of one set of faculties as being higher than 
another, just as I would speak of benevolence or justice 
a» raising a person higher in our esteem than the gifb of 
language; but of neither would I be supposed to speak 
as in any mode or measure constituting a title to those 
spiritual privileges which are promised to the true be- 
liever, and to him alone. 

That there is in every human being a higher and a 
lower nature, even independently of spiritual life, I 
think no one will deny. According to the set of fa- 
culties by which his thoughts and actions are habitually 
governed, a man is high, or low. With a harmonious or 
nicely balanced character, each faculty, or set of faculties, 
has its due proportion of influence. As some are higher 
than others in the dignity or worth which they impart to 
character, so the most perfect condition of the whole 
being is that in which preeminence is given to the highest 
over the others ; and where each is referred to as a mo- 
tive for action, only according to its due weight in the 
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8 EDUCATION. OF CHAKi^CTEB. [CH. I. 

scale of individual worth. Whenever the charax^ter is 
unharmonious, distorted, unhappy in itself, or injurious 
to others, we may be sure that the just balance is not 
maintained. We may generally be sure that the lower 
faculties have obtained possession of supreme power; con- 
sequently that the whole being has become deranged, 
thrown out of symmetry, health, order, and consequently 
happiness. An enlightened Christianity, animated by 
the vigour of bodily health and activity, affords the 
most perfect illustration of this entire harmony of being ; 
and it is upon this foundation that I propose to buUd 
my imagiuary structure of a complete character ; the 
legitimate object of education being, as I understand it, 
the formation or establishment of character upon a per* 
feet model. 

In asking what education can really do towards the 
attainment of this great object, we are answered by 
different classes of persons ia various ways. The largest 
portion of the community regard education merely as a 
process of teaching ; some look upon it as the means of 
escape from the responsibility of enforciug hoige disci- 
pline ; and others, believing no good to be of any value 
which falls short of the highest good, tell us that the 
legitimate object of education ought to be the conversion 
of the soul to God. 

According to the educator's own estimate of the value 
of this conversion, will be the earnestness with which this 
object is pursued. It is very certain there can be no 
general rules laid down for direction here ; nor does it 
seem to me that a public school for general iustruction is 
the most genial and appropriate sphere for making open 
and avowed attempts of this kind. The fearless and 
unhesitating manner in which this great work is set 
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about in our ragged and some other schools for the 
poor, constitutes, there can be little doubt, the principal 
secret of their success. In fact, the case is so desperate 
in these instances, that those benevolent and devoted in- 
idividuals who give themselves to the work, become bold 
as apostles or martyrs, and enter unhesitatingly upon the 
enforcement of truths which cannot always be rendered 
acceptable to ears polite. 

In attempting to convert, as well as to educate, this 
class of the community. Christian benevolence meets with 
little opposition; but in moving only one step higher in the 
scale of society, the ciase begins to wear a different aspect. 
Difficulties begin to be apparent, and more and more so, 
the fiirther we advance upwards. We are here met by 
the vast array of our religious differences; each party so 
jealous of interference, so anxious to prevent the slightest 
.deviation from the channel through which alone religious 
influence can be at aU approved, that the most zealous 
would find themselves exceedingly limited in their means 
of working directly for this object, if openly avowed. 

I am not for a moment disputing the supreme right 
of parents and guardians to choose and decide for the 
young in these matters. No one, in fact, can be a more 
strenuous upholder of these rights than myself ; so much 
so, that I would earnestly recommend those most interr 
ested in the conversion of the yoimg, so to use their 
influence in early life as thoroughly to establish their 
children in the right way, that it may not be left to 
strangers to do this great work for them. 

Under these difficulties, it seems to me that the business 
of education is rather to prepare the soil, than to antici- 
pate the full ripening of the grain ; that it is simply to 
train up a child in the way he should go, in order that 
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when lie is old he may not depart &om it. A religious 
iBS<Tuctor wiU do this prayerfuUy and hopefuUy, be- 
Ueving that the surest evidence of conversion is the con- 
secration of all our powers^ our talents ^ as well as our 
feelings, to the service of God. It is no lax duty, no 
idle work which the Christian iostructor has thus to per- 
form. The whole capabiHty, the entire nature, of that 
which he works upon has to be considered. It is no 
part taken separately upon which he has to ask the bless- 
ing of God. All powers, all inclinations, all tendencies of 
thought and wiQ, have to be used, if used in the highest 
sense, for his glory, and for the good of mankind. 

I would wish to speak clearly on this subject, because, 
from the popular language of the present day, it would 
seem as if people thought reKgion was a separate thing 
to be taught, or not taught, like any other branch of 
education. To me it appears rather that a person^s 
reUgion is the atmosphere in which he Uves ; and that 
a truly religious teacher cannot help teaching religiously, 
because he is himself always breathing this atmosphere, 
and deriving from it his t<Le_o£ chZter^his slJength 
— ^his life. A thoroughly rational education, based upon 
sound principles of morality as well as reason, and 
placed in the hands of such a person to administer, has 
always appeared to me the utmost of what we can desire 
in the teaching and training of the young. The whole 
heart and character of the teacher being imbued with 
the religious element, if I may so speak, he has no 
desire so constant, no joy so great, as that of leading others 
by every suitable and available means to become helpers 
in the same purposes, and participators in the same joys. 
Ever tending upwards towards the heavenly kingdom in 
his own secret aspirations, it is impossible that he should 
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not be earnest in directing towards the same glorious 
all human e^ort^ the young minds committed to his care. 
Having read for himself, and with believing heart, the 
woirds of everlasting truth, it is impossible that he should 
not be constantly endeavouring to impress the same 
truths upon the hearts of others. Having found for him- 
self a Saviour whose service is perfect freedom, it is im- 
possible that he should not be solicitous, above all thiags, 
that others should partake in the same glorious liberty. 

With such an iiistruct(»r, the highest moral as weU as 
intellectual cultivation wiU only be regarded as means to 
an end. Wanting such an instructor, there is no reason 
why the same means should not be cultivated to the 
Utmost extent, in the same way that we would make 
ready the soil of a garden, would scatter in the seed, 
and so use all our endeavours to bring it into the best 
possible condition for receiving the sun and the rain 
which God might be pleased to send. All which lay 
within our power we should then have done ; and the 
garden would certainly not be the worse for our en- 
deavours, ^ven if the sun and rain should never come. 

I feel it necessary to enter at some length into these 
views of education, because I am about to take up the 
subject of moral training as good in itself, even sup- 
posing the religious element not to be present. Of course 
I can only mean socially good — good for this world, 
and for our interests while we remain in it. No one 
who reads the Bible, and believes it, wiU attach to 
morality any higher importance ; no one so reading and 
believing, wiU suppose that morality has to do with the 
salvation of the soul, any more than as it cannot be 
dispensed with in that great work which has to be trans- 
acted betwijLt the soul and its Maker. 
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It is my intention to place moral training in aU re- 
^pects on the same level with intellectual training. I 
ask for it no higher place, because I believe that both 
are equally demanded of the Christian, with all his other 
gifts, powers, or capabilities, to be consecrated to the 
glory of God and the benefit of mankind. The remarks 
I am about to oflfer in the following pages wiU tend to 
show, that in our systems of education we have been 
guilty of grievous neglect of this portion of human 
nature; and that until a more equal balance cah be 
maiutained between the moral and the intellectual 
faculties, we may look in vain for any great improve- 
ment in our social condition ns the result of education. 
Some of the suggestions which I shall venture to oflfer 
Bs to the means of readjusting this balance, wiU be 
entirely experimental. Of others I can speak more 
confidently. But all are laid before the public with a 
deep conviction, that if clearer minds than my own, 
and more experienced workers, would each bring forward 
their own contribution to the great sum of moral 
science, we should soon be able to construct plans and 
systems of education, in all respects as wonderftd in 
their results upon character as those which now astonish 
us every day in their operation upon matter, — as wonder- 
ful, but far more beneficial, to the human race. 
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CHAP. II. 

WHAT HAS TO BE EDUCATED. 

The most firequent and famiKar mode of treating the 
subject before us, is to ask what is education itself? and 
to this question we find a ready and almost invariable 
answer in the following words: — Education is the 
training and perfecting of the entire being for that 
which it has to do, and to be, in after life. The means 
and the manner by which this end can best be attained, 
is that which calls forth so much difference of opinion. 
The diflSculty, however, does not begin here. It begins, 
and it might almost be said both to begin and end, in 
our confused or mistaken views with regard to the real 
nature of that which has to be educated, when we would 
apply OUT means to the great human family. 

The lower animals, when trained for the service of man, 
are not only required to do his bidding, they must also 
be, to some extent, what he wishes them to be. They 
must be patient and docile, in order to be active and 
efficient helps in the business which they have to trans- 
act for him. In a preeminent degree, man himself has 
also to be that which his all-wise and beneficent Maker 
has designed him to be, in-order to carry out the plan 
of his creation, and the purposes of his existence, in 
the most complete and efficient manner. 
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Upon what man is himself, depends his whole cha- 
racter, his position and influence in this life, and his 
happiness or misery in the life which is to come. The 
consideration of what man is in himself includes all 
his habitual motives for action> whether public or 
private, avowed or concealed ; all the objects which he 
practically pursues as his chief good ; even though he 
may be self deceived, and deceiving others, by an assumed 
belief in a widely different standard of good. What man 
aims at, or seeks to attain most earnestly, sincerely, and 
perseveringly, will be that which decides and deter- 
mines the ruling characteristics of his being. Whatman 
has to hey then, even more than what he has. to doy must 
constitute not only a legitimate, but a most important 
part of his preparatory education. The great fact of 
what he is in himself in the outset of life, ought to, and 
must in reality, give direction and impulse towards that 
which he will subsequently seek and pursue: because 
inclination, choice, motive, and wiU, neJessarii; proceed 
from within, and influence the outward actions : the 
general opinion seems to be, that influences from with- 
out, after a man plunges into the world, constitute all 
that which really forms or moulds his character. 

We cannot read any work on education, however 
able, clear, or intelligible in other respects; we cannot 
listen to the speeches of public and enlightened men, 
when they take up the subject of education, without 
being sensible that infinite confusion, only worse con- 
founded by what we read and hear, exists in relation to 
that which education has to operate upon. We hear 
continually, even from the most eloquent speakers, such 
expressions as "man^s mental and moral being,'^ as if 
all that belongs to mind was not mental ; and what then 
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is moral ? Is the moral nature an inherent property of 
the body ? 

In short, it would be a waste of words and time, and 
especially of the reader^s patience, to attempt to show 
the many fallacies, and above aU the utter confusion, 
surroimding and inwrought with our ideas on the 8ub- 
ject of education, as generally considered — a subject 
which ought to be the clearest and plainest of all, but 
which seems destined to entangle the ideas of those who 
listen, and attempt to understand, in a labyrinth of difBU 
culties impossible to be overcome. Unless, indeed, one 
might venture to clear away a little of what I will not 
presume to call rubbish, but rather an accumulation of 
learned and recondite matter from the entrance path-^ 
way to that great temple where thousands upon thou- 
sands now stand and wait, ready for the dawning of 
another kind of intelligence than has yet enlightened 
the world. 

By what means soever the subject of education can be 
simplified and made dear, an incalculable amount of good 
may be effected. One individual may remove one diffi- 
culty, another may see better how to remove another, 
and so on, each working out his own part, however 
humble, until higher minds discover that a few practical 
workers have made clear and open standing ground for 
them whereon to rest their arguments when they come 
forward to instruct mankind on the all-important subject 
of education. 

It is precisely in this manner, and simply with this 
view, that the suggestions I am about to offer are now 
thrown out. They are suggestions only, always experi- 
mental, and often crude. I pretend to no completeness 
of system, scarcely to any arrangement of ideas, so far as 
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to render practical some of the plans pi*oposed. I be- 
lieve, however, that education is now in that particular 
stage of progress, or perhaps it would be more correct to 
say of no progress, in which help must be looked for on 
the side of simple, plain, and practical workers ; not on 
that of great theorists, or even great scholars. The help 
most wanted by our country at the present time is on 
the moral, not the intellectual, side of education. It is 
here that weight is required, in order to render the 
social balance more equal; and it is here that simple 
earnest people, possessing intimate acquaintance with 
the world and its wants, are often the most clear and 
decided in that which they do understand, and, under- 
standing, feel. 

Those who work upon any material are the most 
likely to understand the nature, peculiarities, and capa- 
bilities of that on which they work. Those who study 
human nature, as it were, from side views, who examine 
it in its primitive elements, who have their eyes upon it 
when no one suspects them to be looking, whose obser- 
vations are not limited to one class or sphere, who go 
quietly and imobtrusively about the business of inspection, 
who have lived long enough to see what effects are 
produced by certain causes, such as appear when the gloss 
wears off from pretension, or when unsupported energy 
dies out ; but especially those who possess the key of 
qxdck and ready sympathy, and who are thus perpetually 
plunged into the confidences of others, made the depo- 
sitory of their hopes and fears, their joys and sorrows, 
or the witness, it may be reluctantly, in their unguarded 
moments, of all the deepest and strongest emotions of 
which hiiman nature is capable; such persons, in what- 
ever rank of society they move, are the most likely to 
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know what human nature really is, and consequently 
what education must be to mould it into form, or even 
to work upon it at all with any degree of lasting and 
beneficial eflfect. 

Those persons who are called men .and women of the 
world are shut out in a great measure &om the means 
of studying human nature under any other than an 
exceedingly complex and artificial form; so, also, are 
many professional persons prevented from studying the 
simple nature of man, because their calling in life not 
only occupies so much of their attention, but necessarily 
confines their views of human nature, if not to one aspect 
alone, yet certainly to one or more aspects much more 
than to others. All persons, in fact, whose own great- 
ness, importance, or recognised efficiency in any particu- 
lar line, draws them away from mixed society, and places 
them at a distance from general sympathy with their 
fellow-beings, must have, fewer opportunities than less 
distinguished individuals for making clear, just, and accu- 
rate observations upon the elementary principles of 
human nature in general. Conseqiiently, it is not from 
such quarters that we must look for help; because however 
wise, or able in their calling, such persons may be, or 
however high may be that calling in itself, they have 
necessarily smaller means than some who move in a much 
more humble sphere, of looking into the natural heart 
and life of man ; or, in other words, of tracing out in 
human character those results which as certainly flow 
from their simple causes, as do any other of those 
changes, operations, or effects, which we are accustomed 
to call natural. 

There are, however, not wanting eminent individuals 
whose own importance has not deprived them of the ad- 

c 
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vantage of deep researcli into the nature and being of man, 
his capabilities, tendencies, and affections ; and the treat- 
ment and cultivation which these require in order to fit 
him for the place he has to fill, the part he has to act, 
and the character he has to be. These will not think me 
altogether mistaken, when I go on to state, in simple 
words, a few plain facts, which must be recognised as such 
before the subject of education can be treated with any 
degree of practical clearness or utility. 

Character being the result universally expected from 
education, we have especially to consider, then, what 
character is. It cannot be aU mind, because the body 
has so much to do with what we really are, in feeling 
and thought, as well as action. It cannot be all mind, 
even when we restrict our views to intellect, because 
we are often influenced much more by what we like or 
dislike, - — in short, by that which excites in us pleasurable 
or painful emotions, than by what our judgment or our 
intellect approves or disapproves. It cannot be all phy- 
sical, because a being actuated only by physical impulse 
could possess no character at all, or certainly none worthy 
of a name. 

Human character, then, is of a threefold nature, — 
physical, intellectual, and moral. These three elements 
must always be combined, and considered, in the making 
up of human character. In what proportion they are 
generally combined, in what proportion they are gene- 
rally considered, under different systems of education, 
will form the subject of the following pages. 

The most perfect character is one in which the three 
elements already specified are combined in just and fair 
proportion, and thus are enabled to operate with full 
force and effect. It is of no use pretending to discard 
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or despise the body on the plea that the lower animals 
have bodies. All who have treated themselves or others 
according to this plan^ have discovered sooner or later 
that the mind must pay dearly for the neglect of its habi- 
tation. Neither is it of any use exalting intellect as the 
only portion of our nature deserving regard^ and de- 
manding cultivation ; for ever since the creation of the 
world mankind have been more led by what they Hke 
than by what they know. It is of no use speaking of 
the moral sentiments as sufficient of themselves for the 
guidance of the entire man, because the moral powers 
can only operate efficiently through the active and ap- 
propriate instrumentality of the bodily powers, working 
in accordance with the powers of an enlightened intellect. 

The most perfect human character, then, is one in 
which these three elements of nature are in just pro- 
portion and perfect harmony with each other. In order 
to this end, they must have attained perfection simulta- 
neously. They must have grown up as it were together, 
and gone hand in hand £rom childhood, reaping experience 
from the same fields, deriving health from the same 
sources, and in all respects aiding, strengthening, and con- 
firming each other in this onward course. Without this 
simultaneous growth and onward movement one of these 
elements of human nature will necessarily have gained a 
mastery over the other two, or two will have gained mas- 
tery over one, thus producing a degree of inequality, dis- 
proportion, and sometimes even of deformity of character, 
which no endeavoiirs in after life can reduce to symmtery 
and order. 

It is but too frequent a case, that the body, or the 

physical nature, enjoys this mast^. In this condition 

human character is for the most part sent out of the 
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nursery. In this condition it wanders through our streets 
and lanes^ or revek in the way-side receptacle for all va- 
grant idleness and vice. Well would it be if we could 
say, that in this condition it was never formed elsewhere 
— on the couch of luxury, or seated at the splendid feast. 

In consequence of this being the general condition of 
human character in childhood, our systems of education 
are so constructed as to bear directly upon the intellect, 
in order that the place of primary importance which the 
body has been occupying for the space of six, eight, or 
ten years, may be vacated in favour of what is called 
mind. And a hard battle the two often have to fight, 
before such mastery is obtained. But we should find 
the conflict much easier, the victory much more sure, if 
we called in equally the aid of the other portion of 
human nature — the morai as well as the intellectual. 
In this maimer the battle would not only be carried on 
with two against one on the right side, for the body must 
submit, and become a servant instead of a master; but 
we should find the intellect acting altogether with much 
greater skill and force; for this reason, that the moral 
of our nature may appropriately be considered in the 
light of a judge enforcing what is right, but only deciding 
upon what must or can be enforced according to such 
evidence as the intellect brings in. The body lends the 
impulse and the force to action ; the intellect suggests 
the means of acting ; the moral agent takes cognizance 
of the right and the wrong of such action. 

Hence we need, in an especial maimer, that this last 
portion of our nature should be cultivated, trained, and 
perfected, in order that it may be always ready for adap- 
tation to circmnstances, always healthy in itself, and 
always habituated to decide for the right rather than the 
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wrong. For it must never be forgotten, that there is 
such a thing as a diseased moral sense which occasions 
distorted and mistaken views of right and wrong. There 
is much in the world to confuse and mislead the sense 
with regard to its legitimate, healthy, and beneficial opera- 
tion ; so much, that in looking abroad upon the world 
as it is, one would be led to suppose that every possible 
amount of weight would be thrown into the education 
of tlm portion of human nature, by those who am inte- 
rested in the welfare of the young, or in the general 
happiness of human beings as a family. One would be 
led to suppose fix)m such a view of the general state of 
things, that whatever extra parns were bestowed upon any 
one of the three elements of character, it would unques- 
tionably be upon this ; not only because of the manifold 
temptations to evU from within as well as from without^ 
the body being so often a rebellious and unfiaithful ser- 
vant ; but because there is such a thing as a misused, a 
blind, or an ill-directed conscientiousness — such as calls 
evil good, and good evil; and because this perversion 
of the faculty itself is in reality doing more harm to the 
world, in poisoning benevolence, thwarting well-intended 
eflforts, defeating just principles, and altogether lowering 
the claims and the character of the Christian religion, 
than half the wickedness and crime which result from 
persons having no conscientiousness at all. 

It is of the utmost importance, therefore, that this 
portion of the human character should be educated as 
well as the intellect ; and educated perseveringly, strictly, 
and systematically, from the early stages of childhood. 
It is of the utmost importance for this reason, as well as 
for many others; because just in proportion to the 

weight, power, or influence of any distinct portion of a 
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machine^ is the mischief and confusion to the whole^ 
when that portion works in a wrong direction. The con- 
sequences are sufficiently serious when it does not work 
at all; but when it throws its oyerwhekning force the wrong 
way. destruction and ruin must be the inevitable result. 

Another reason why this portion of hnman chaxa^rter 
demands such eariy, s^ct, a^ .nrenutting attention, is 
that the passions it has to govern will grow up into force^ 
ene:i^^ and power^ whether cultivated or not. All those 
strong enei^es which belong to the body^ such as loving 
and hating^ fightings subduing^ coveting^ grasping^ get- 
ting, having, and enjoying, — these are all growing and 
gaining strength along with the body, and have actually 
to be overtaken, borne down, and compelled to submission 
by the higher powers. And how is this great end of 
education to be attained, except by beginning early to 
maintain that equal balance which is absolutely necessary 
for the safety, if not also for the happiness and the nse- 
fulness, of the n^ole being. 

There is also another important consideration present- 
ing itself here, which must not by any means be over- 
looked. It is, that none of these portions of character 
can be, or indeed ought to be, extinguished, or thrust 
out £rom the system altogether. Each one is a part of 
that economy according to which God has been pleased 
to construct and regulate human affairs. Each has its 
appropriate place, and each its use. It is wh^i misplaced, 
perverted, or abused, that sin and shame are chargeable 
upon any one, or all. It is in this sense that the 
Scriptures speak of man as lyin&: in wickedness : because 
ofnohumarbeingcouldlt^blyhe said th^t he had 
kept every faculty of his threefold nature in its appro- 
priate place, and used all for the best and highest pur- 
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poses. To the most thoughtless observer it must be 
sufficiently evident, that there is in this way disorder, 
concision, abuse, and consequent sin, lying heavily 
upon every conscience. 

The faculties themselves, then, are not to blame ; only 
our abuse or neglect of them. Instead of charging 
our nature with the fault, or instead of attempting to 
excuse our vnwng-doing, by saying "this tendency is 
too strong for me, I cannot crush it out, — ^I cannot 
torture it to death : it springs up again like the fabled 
phoemx, even out of the ashes of a broken heart ;^^ it 
would surely be wiser and better for us, to begin in 
very early life to consider which part of a child ought 
eventually to be the leading portion of his character. 
Its armnal or physical portion must be eared for : it 
is very precious in the eye of human love. God has 
intended that it should be so. What belongs to the 
animal can never be got rid of, unless the child is 
immured in a dungeon, deprived of food and air, and 
almost of life. Happily, most happily, there is another 
way of acting; a way so natural, genial, kind, and 
conducive to health and joy, that the mother has only 
to look lovingly into the whole nature of her child to 
see what beautiful and holy thing she can bring forward 
to pour like blessed oil upon the troubled waters, thus 
producing peace and calm. For the destructive passions 
of her child, has the mother no benevolence to work 
with? no sense of right? no feeling of reverence for 
herself or others? If she finds no means of this kind 
inherent in her child which might be cultivated, ex- 
ercised, and so perfected, it must be very low indeed in 
the scale of humanity — almost a monster. If from its 

earliest infancy she has sought these means, and been 
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more intent upon finding them than upon finding the 
first dimple in the cheeky or the first bright lock of 
curling hair, her lot wiU be indeed hard, and that of 
the child stiU harder, if, so seeking, she has never found 
the medicine which is to cure the evil she deplores. 

Perhaps the mother tells, and tells with too much 
truth, that this medicine has never been so much as 
dreamed of, still less sought for or applied; that she 
never suspected there would be any need of it, until 
the wicked passions of her chUd (all animal) made her 
so miserable that she knew not what to do. Ah ! 
foolish mother; and so you could see that when your 
child first learned to walk, and leaned so as to over- 
balance himself on one side, he would need to strike 
out his foot to support himself on the other; you could 
even examine these little feet, long, long before, in order 
to ascertain that the whole &ame was likely to be 
rightly formed and justly balanced; but you could not 
bring the same philosophy to bear upon the whole 
character of your child, because you yourself did all 
your nursery duties just firom instinct, from the simple 
love which nature gives the mother; and thus, in reality, 
it was no philosophy at all. Scarcely a love in any 
respect superior to that which warms the bosom of the 
brooding dove! 

It is after much thought, much observation, and 
much inquiry on the subject of those who are considered 
most likely to know, that I venture to lay one very 
important consideration before the reader, as an es- 
tablished fact upon which to ground every argument 
and every suggestion relating to the formation of human 
character upon a healthy and perfect basis. I must 
again urge my conviction that there must be a balance 
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nearly equal in the strength and activity of the diflferent 
faculties of our nature, in order to maintain the healthy 
action of the whole; and that the strength and activity 
of each must depend upon its early and frequent exercise. 
Those persons whose whole lives are devoted to distinc- 
tion or excellence in one particular branch of art, are 
almost proverbially the subjects of remark for their 
eccentricity— often for their distortion of character, and 
consequent unhappiness. Under these circumstances, 
it is sometimes said that the love of fame has poisoned 
the springs of their being ; and they are loudly censured 
for the indulgence of an ambition which is said to in- 
flict its own inevitable chastisement. But in all such 
cases it seems to me that the fault is not exactly here ; 
nor should the blame be laid always at the door of the 
suffering individuals themselves. 

My observations have not been confined to any limited 
sphere, nor even directed especially to the accustomed 
modes of imparting what is called scholastic instruction. 
It is true, that in turning my attention to practical 
education I visited and had the privilege of inspecting 
some of the most celebrated schools in Edinburgh and 
elsewhere; but as the best method of imparting in- 
struction was not the object of my search, I was com- 
pelled to look in other directions, and to consider human 
nature imder very different aspects, before I could 
discover those appliances of means to ends, or those 
evident results from certain causes, which it is necessary 
to become acquainted with, to some extent, before the 
art of teaching can attain the rank and dignity of 
education. 

With the exception of the Training School at Glasgow, 
conducted according to Mr. StoVs enlightened system. 
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I confess that I have not been able to learn anything 
half so valuable as the hints obtained whilst inspecting 
the Preston House of Correction, in the society of the 
B/CV. W. Clay, Chaplain to that establishment. Strange 
as this may sound, I pursued my investigations and in- 
quiries into regions s^ more stLge inlmiection with 
the object I had in view: I made myself to some extent 
acquainted with the modes of treatment at the Lunatic 
Asylums of Hauwell and Lancaster. 

The medical gentleman in attendance when I last 
visited the latter Institution, will pardon this personal al- 
lusion when I repeat an observation gathered from him, 
and which ought to be stereotyped upon the hearts of all 
who have to do with the training and education of the 
young. I had been asking a question relative to the 
popular idea that gifted minds are more likely to be 
deranged than those of more simple structure ; his an- 
swer was, '^we find that oux patients, considered as a 
whole, are not strictly speaking superior in their mental 
endowments, nor yet inferior. The largest proportion 
of them are persons in whom no just balance exists, 
persons in whose character one or more faculty or ten- 
dency has overweighed the others, so that the whole 
being may be said to have become disproportioned, and 
distorted, by the exaggeration of some powers to the in- 
jury or overthrow of others.^' " That,^' he added, "would 
be the best mode of education, and the greatest blessing 
to mankind, which should bring early into constant 
exercise and use all the different faculties of the entire 
being.^^ 
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ELEMENTS OF CHARACTER. 



It is not my intention to enter very minutely into the 
subdivisions of the three portions of human character 
already designated as phy^cal^ intellectual^ and moral. 
As already stated^ I pretend to no philosophical analysis; 
but rather address myself to the sympathy of practical 
readers, whose own experience will probably supply them 
with facts STjfficiently abundant and conclusive to conjBjm 
the truths which I am anxious to establish. 

First, then, I think all will agree with me that man 
is bom into the world much in the condition of a mere 
animal ; but even less gifted with the power of self-pre- 
servation than any other creature entering upon the first 
stage of life. Hence even fix)m this fact we might learn 
that he is intended to be at once thrown upon the pro- 
tection of those higher powers or faculties in others 
which are destined in his own person to take entire charge 
of the animal ; to govern, guide, and use it, as a servant 
or inferior throughout the whole period of life. It is the 
inalienable right and office of the intellectual portion of 
those human beings by whom the infant is surrounded 
to think for this helpless creature ; and it is equally 
the duty and the office of the moral portion of such 
beings to desire to preserve the life of the infant. 
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and to make it happy according to the moral law as well 
as the law of reason. Subsequently the infant being 
must learn to do this for itself^ and to do it through the 
exercise of precisely the same powers which its friends 
are now exercising on its behalf. 

The little human beings then^ is a mere animal; nay^ it 
would seem to be even an inferior animal^ could we re- 
gard it separately &om all its dormant capabilities. And 
yet great care must be bestowed upon its helpless frame. 
In this respect there is generally more of excess than 
want ; for nature has supplied the mother with an in- 
stinct like that of the dove, or the deer, and she would 
often sacrifice her own life for that of her child. 

So far aU goes on well, — aU goes on according to the 
order of nature, and of Providence. Even those who are 
not mothers, women especially, seem to be provided with 
the same instinct for the preservation of a life which has 
no power to preserve itself. Thus, whatever may be 
neglected in a household or a family, the baby must have, 
and has, all necessary attention. So far, also, all is well. 
But the baby grows. The limbs of the little animal wax 
large and lusty. He struggles, shrieks, exults in victory, 
and would, after all, often tear the very face which bends 
over him with so much affection. To a certain extent 
this is also well. The nurse and the mother glory in it, 
and call it noble. 

Yes, infancy with all its cares would be a happy and a 
hopeful season; and beautiM beyond description would 
be the office of the mother and the nurse in all their tender 
ministrations, did they but know the right time, and 
would observe it, when the maternal instinct should give 
place to the operation of reason, both in the mother 
and the child ; and not to the operation of reason alone. 
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but of the sense of right, of justice, benevolence, and 
respect for rightly constituted authority. 

H^e is the diflSculty as regards childhood, — here is 
the folly, the fatal folly, — when the diflBiculty is not pro- 
perly met, and overcome. 

Spoiled children are those towards whom the mother 
still exercises the maternal instinct alone, even after the 
age of reason ; thus treating her children like animals, 
and keeping them as such, long after her own higher 
faculties ought to have been called in to awaken theirs, 
so as to convert them into intellectual and moral beings, 
fitted with healthy limbs and strong animal powers for 
doing whatever business duty might require at their 
hands. 

Yet it is good that the animal should be cared for, not 
only during childhood but in after life. AU the world 
knows this : there is no fact of which mankind in general 
are more fully convinced, and no conviction upon which 
they appear more determined to act. It is good that 
this portion of the entire being should be vigorous and 
should work well. It has to fill the place of a servant, 
and the stronger and more capable this servant is, the 
better the world^s work will be done : for there is a work 
that must be done, and a great work too. This portion 
of his nature, therefore, will be wanted to supply the man 
with energy and power ; otherwise he might be able only 
to think, devise, and scheme, but not to carry out any 
of his plans into action. 

His strong desires are then the servants of man; they 
prompt him to action, and by the strength of his own 
desires or propensities he understands those of others, 
and is able either to help them or to cope with them. 
The natural desire for food may be reckoned as the first 
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of these, a desire altogether good and right in itself. 
The desire to possess may be said to come next; then 
perhaps the desire for companionship, and so on, no 
matter how they come. They are all in the order of 
nature — aU right in themselves, and such as in the capa- 
city of servants he will be able to work with ultimately 
for the benefit of himself and others. Even his opposing 
and destroying tendencies — those which make him fight 
and struggle, and sometimes conquer what he ought to 
submit to — even these may be good, for there is much 
rough work to be done in the world — much of temptation 
to be resisted — ^much of evil to be overcome. The nurse 
and the mother need not take alarm at these propen- 
sities, still less call in the father to chastise them out of 
the boy. They will never be got out of him — that they 
may rest satisfied about. They are alarming symptoms, 
nevertheless; because they may be very good, or very 
bad, just in proportion as they grow to be masters or 
servants. They will require a great deal of discipline, 
but it is not the rod by which th^ will be conquered. 
The mother would do weU to ponder these things in her 
heart, and to consider by what instrumentality these 
tendencies may be conquered, for she is more likely than 
the father to bring about the desired result. We will 
not — cannot — suppose that she has never learned this 
lesson for herself, and yet has dared to take into her hands 
the charge of infancy. 

At present, however, the mother is busy with the 
little animal — ^busy, and so happy ! She may have now 
and then a passing fear about her baby, for he is bois- 
terous and violent— almost too much so for her physical 
powers. But if her boy does make jfree and iBrequent 
exhibition of his propenidties — to get, have, and enjoy 
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whatever he wants, and to push, fight, and conquer what- 
ever may oppose him, the mother thinks that time itself 
will cure these evils : and besides this natural remedy, 
she has n^any artificial aids to be called in, such S 
schools and colleges in after life, to train and teach the 
child, and make the boy a gentleman. Why should the 
mother fear ? 

But there is her little daughter too, and she some- 
times awakens strange anxieties; for now and then a 
spirit of perverseness takes possession of the child, and 
yet she will do anything when coaxed to it, or if she 
knows that by not doing it she will grieve her parents. 
So the mother hopes and believes she shall be able to 
manage her little daughter without foreign aid; and 
if not, for her also there are schools — excellent schools. 
She therefore begins, especially in her pettish moods, 
for mothers can have such when quite tired out — she 
begins to evince her high appreciation of the excellence 
of these institutions, by threatening both son and 
daughter that they shall be sent to school if they will 
not learn to conduct themselves with propriety at home. 
This is when the mother has been carrying on the purely 
instinctive and animal system a little too long. The 
children are far enough yet from feeling themselves 
amenable to any moral law : they have only by fits and 
starts, and in a very inferior degree, become thinking or 
intellectual beings. 

A parallel might easily be drawn betwixt the condi- 
tion of children brought to this stage of existence by 
such treatment, and that of the savage ; only that the 
external circumstances are so widely different that the 
lady mother seated in the midst of all the elegant luxu- 
ries with which modem refinement clothes even the 
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nursery, wotdd shudder at the comparison, and utterly 
disclaim the likeness. And yet the selfish, cruel, hungry 
savage, grown up to maturity, is very much the same 
kind of being as that which the mother already described 
would make her boy, if artificial aids did not come in 
uncalled, and if there were no schools, nor tutors, nor 
governesses, wherewith to threaten and torment her 
child. It is only the physical nature that is at work in 
both. So far as consistently training the animal to 
keep it down in a state of submission or subjection to 
the higher powers— so far as this goes, the infant 
Hercules, as he gains strength and vigour, stands very 
much upon the same foimdation as the savage. The 
conventionalities of polished life hem in the infant gentle- 
man. As soon as he begins to walk alone, he finds it 
inconvenient to quit the beaten track. He finds that 
he should often lose more than he could gain by follow- 
ing out the primary instincts of his nature ; so that self 
is really more gratified, for instance, by leaving un- 
touched the property of another, than by being actually 
struck down. Self really fares better when he can 
smother his passion alone, than when he becomes the 
object of content or ridicule. For the sake of this pre- 
cious self, then, he learns to submit by his own will, 
rather than be compelled to submit by the will of another. 
These teachings of experience come in eflfectually to aid 
the mother, so that when she trusts to her son being made 
wiser and consequently better by association with the 
world, she is in one sense perfectly right iq her calcula- 
tions. 

At the same time that the desires and the propensities 
are gaining strength, the perceptive powers are generally 
awakened and called into exercise. These in the savage 
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minister to his desires. He feels, for instance, the 
gnawings of hunger, and he penetrates the forest in 
search of birds, or scours the desert in pursuit of his 
four-footed prey. He watches all the indications of 
nature, and learns by sights and sounds unintelligible to 
the unpractised hunter when a supply may be expected. 
He has also innumerable enemies to avoid, of which the 
civilised man knows nothing; and he learns to exult in 
victory over these when eflfected either by stratagem or 
force. Concealment and deception, amongst other pri- 
mary elements of his savage nature, he learns to employ 
in evasion or trickery, and he enjoys and glories in the 
success which is thus obtained. A snare which betrays, 
has almost as great a charm for him as a victory which 
subdues ; and in avoiding, as well as in obtaining, his 
natural perceptions become quickened by exercise to a 
condition of vitality which at times appears almost super- 
human. The animating, sharpening, and perfecting of 
these powers, is attained by no other means than con- 
stant action, strong desire supplying the motive. 

As regards the exercise of his perceptive powers, and 
their consequent improvement under this system, the 
ravage is far in advance of the gentleman's child ; be- 
cause the latter has so much done for him, so many of 
his wants supplied, by artificial means, almost before they 
are felt, that for the exercise of his own perceptions 
he finds comparatively little use. He has not, in fact, 
the requisite amoimt of motive to stimulate these powers 
into action. 

In this respect, as well as in many others, the prac- 
tised London thief resembles the savage. He is called 
a civilised man because he adapts his practices to the 
habits of civilised life. He is quick to observe its 
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customs and appliances. He learns its technicalities 
with facility, and, in order to follow out the dictates of 
the first principles of human nature — to get, have, and 
enjoy, he absolutely educates his perceptions, so as to be 
able to hear, see, and distinguish more correctly than 
others. He can thus measure distances with eye or 
hand, and he can calculate space and time so as to evade, 
turn, and almost vanish on the instant. AU his business 
in life is to use, in the most skilful and efficient manner, 
that class of faculties which belong to quickness of per- 
ception, agility of movement, and execution of touch. 
These, in the practices he carries on, are stimulated by 
his ungovemed propensities. Like the savage, he ac- 
knowledges no law but that of inclination. He does 
not even understand why laws should be made; and 
when he breaks the laws of his country, it is with the 
conviction that all persons would do the same if they 
dared, and could do so as cleverly as himself; unless, in- 
deed, they should be so situated as to be able to gratify 
their desires without breaking any law. This he be- 
lieves to be the sole distinction betwixt the honest man 
and himself. 

The child of the gentleman is for the most part able 
to gratify his desires without breaking any law. He 
can not only eat when he is hungry, but he can generally 
eat what he most likes. He can warm himself when he 
is cold, rest when he is weary, and clothe himself in such 
habiliments as are most agreeable, and most becoming. 
He can ride and walk as inclination dictates; and he 
can amuse himself the whole day long. To his limited 
view, it appears very much as if the whole world was 
made for his gratification. Why should he break any 
law ? It is because the little gentleman can enjoy him- 
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self SO mucli to his hearts content without any such 
violation^ that we come to make the great mistake of 
supposing him to be in a much higher moral condition 
than is really the case. 

There is, however, one point of wide diflference betwixt 
the gentleman's son and the savage, or the thief. There 
has, in aU probabiUty, been a negative standard set 
before him from his early infancy. He has been taught 
to believe it culpable and blameworthy to break the laws 
of his country, or to do any other kind of wrong ; so 
that until he goes out into the world, and finds that 
there are many kinds of gentlemanly wrong-doing in 
which he may indulge without much fear of condemna- 
tion, he may certainly be said to be n^atively in a better 
condition than the thief, or the savage, because he is less 
immoral. 

The mother has much in her power in this respect, 
and the good mother conscientiously and wisely does 
much in the way of placing her child in a higher and a 
safer position. But the mother herself, for the right 
fdlfilment of this important, — ^this sacred duty, requires 
a preparation such as it is much to be regretted that 
education in general but sparingly affords. The accom- 
plishments which the mother has acquired at school aid 
her but little here. They do not hinder, but directly 
they do not, and they cannot, help. Even learning, 
supposing the mother to be a distinguished scholar, 
bears no relation to the case she has in hand. Alas ! 
poor mother ! Many masters were probably employed 
in perfecting your education; which of them all will 
come and help you here ? 

Of all the conditions under which the character of a 
human being can be contemplated, that which has been 
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last considered is the most dangerous to himself^ and to 
others. Under the circumstances described^ he has the 
motive for action powerfiilly at work in his strong desires 
or propensities ; and these^ it must be always remem- 
bered, grow up with his growth, and strengthen with his 
strength, whether any pains are bestowed upon training 
them or not. Selonging as they do to his physical 
nature, they will be always there ; acting, and impelling 
him to act, in order to supply their demands. Nor 
ought we to admit the too common idea, that these 
propensities or desires are wrong in themselves. As 
already said, they are excellent servants; and, if properly 
kept under subjection, they impart that power and 
energy to character, without which the most benevo- 
lent sentiments, the most enlightened plans, must 
necessarily die away without any practical issue. 

In a state of nature, these powers possess the mastery 
over man's entire being ; his perceptive powers, and what 
resources he possesses in the way of reason, bein^ made 
their ministeror servants. In consequence of £s per- 
ceptions being quickened into extraordinary vitality, he 
becomes still more dangerous, because he has these 
additional means of executing whatever purposes desire 
may point to. What is to be done with a being in this 
condition ? No one in their senses surely would say, 
''put out the light, — deprive him of the use of those 
sharp, keen, discriminating powers, by which he is 
enabled so skilfully to work out his will.'' No one 
would pronounce this sentence even upon the poor 
savage. Rather let him hunt his food, until he learns 
to manufacture it. He wants his quick perceptions 
quite as much for one process as the other. 

Whatever may still be the opinion of some old-world 
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people on the subject of the savage^ the universal decision 
of the present day is, educate him. Teach him to read 
and write, to calculate by numbers, and to understand 
the geographical forms and relations of different countries. 
Perhaps the man can do this already, and still prefers to 
live only a physical existence, — a lif^ of eating and 
drinking, inclination, passion, and desire. Still the 
specific is a right one ; for the savage, even when clothed 
in the habiliments of civilised life, is little better than 
the four-footed animal which tracks his steps, and he is 
far more dangerous to society. 

We must bear in mind, however, while intent upon 
watching his progress onwards, that there are three 
stages of being here indicated, a^ foUowing in consecutive 
order, which ought to be progressing simultaneously, 
each aiding the others in their advance towards perfection. 
Indeed, in a civilised, and therefore complex state of 
society, it is scarcely possible that one of these modes of 
being should be found without the others ; because such 
is the influence, such the positive education of circum- 
stances, that both the second and third elements of 
character must necessarily be called into exercise in a 
greater or a less degree. Thus, in speaking of the 
child of a gentleman as exhibiting only the primary 
elements of being, I would be understood as expressing 
myself only with such qualifications as would necessarily 
belong to the case of a child, however treated, which 
should be surrounded by the refinements of polished life, 
and to some extent affected by associations of a benevo- 
lent and enlightened character. It is to the absence of 
all direct moral training on the part of the mother, or 
those by whom the mother is assisted, that these 
remarks refer ; and, wanting this direct moral training, 
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I am unable to resist the conyiction^ that amongst the 
children of gentlemen^ as well as those of respectable 
working people, many might be found having made but 
few steps onwards beyond the condition of the savage ; 
excepting only that the great first principle, — the ten- 
dency to get, have, and enjoy, has fixed upon the 
luxuries of artificial life as its objects of attainment, 
making them its chief good, and following them as its 
standard of excellence. 

But the diild must be educated, and that will set all 
right. The mother has no doubt whatever about this. 
Philosophers, and public men, are prescribing this as the 
sole remedy for all the evils which exist in the world. 
The mother believes devoutly, that when her son is 
brought under the influence of education, he will be no 
longer passionate, greedy, or insubordinate. 

That education, when called in to aid in the onward 
progress of an individual or a nation, bears directly upon 
the intellectual portion of character, no one will attempt 
to deny ; nor is it otherwise than right that it should be 
so. We could not be so absurd or so wicked as to say — 
" Put out the light," when it shines upon any faculty, or 
set of faculties, with which an all-wise Creator has 
endowed his creatures for purposes of goodness and 
mercy. Rather let the light bum brighter and dearer. 
Let every faculty become illuminated, warmed, and 
stimulated into vitality and exercise ; but let us not 
expect mankind to be made more just, because they can 
invent machines; more benevolent, because they can 
outstrip the winds in speed; or more respectful to 
authority, because they are exact and curious in the 
workmanship of their own hands. 

The class of faculties, or elements of character, now 
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under consideration^ are those which tend especially to 
promote civilisation^ as that word is generally understood 
in its application to material things. They may even 
extend their researches to science and philosophy; they 
may enable their possessor to traverse distant regions in 
search of natural objects of interest ; they may penetrate 
the almost inaccessible wilderness^ and go down into the 
bowels of the earth; they may explore inhospitable 
realms of ice and snow^ and make the mysterious Poles 
their wintry home. Or, directing their attention to the 
principles of mechanism, or the tests of chemistry, they 
may thrust the power of magic from its ancient throne, 
and bring before the eyes and ears of men clear particles 
of truth extracted trojn a sunbeam, or a wave of sound. 

It is quite possible, also, that beings thus far civilised, 
and feeling the animating and invigorating influence of 
the light within themselves, may endow colleges, and 
establish schools, from whence this kind of light may be 
difiiised. And thus, seeing the impetus which it gives 
to human effort,— seeing the va^t number of human 
beings who are benefited by such effort,-seeing the 
hands it employs, the bread it manufactures, the 
princely wealth wWcli it gathers into masses, -seeing 
all that the exercise of this portion of human nature 
actually does for the great family of mankind, it is 
scarcely to be wondered at, that some of our best and 
wisest men should put their faith absolutely and entirely 
in the cultivation of this class of faculties alone, as the 
only means of promoting the general welfare of the 
people. 

It is scarcely possible, as has already been stated, for 
any single individual to be very busy, and very vicious, 
at the same time. It is equally true, that individual 
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as well as social and national industry is a great blessing. 
But when we speak of general welfare being promoted 
by the application of any particular means^ we must look 
at numbers^ instead of isolated cases. It is quite possible, 
then, for a very busy community to have its instances of 
gross and brutal vice, particularly of such kinds of vice 
as do not individually interfere with its money-getting 
prosperity. Thus, there are vices prevailing in our busy 
manufacturing districts which poison the well-spring of 
national prosperity as effectually as if they should arrest 
the operations of some gigantic machine, or throw a 
multitude of hands out of work. 

Men are unquestionably better for being folly 
employed ; but it does not necessarily follow that they 
are in a higher moral condition, positively^ — they may 
be only negatively better, by being less bad. Hence, 
from such a condition of society, there will be frequent 
offshoots of crime, which the busy habits of the rest of 
the community do little to prevent. 

The mother's work should be here ; but what, again, if 
the mother herself should know little of such matters, 
and care less? As reccards the class of society last 
described, the mother Z,j be working in the miU : she 
must be busy. As regards the classes a little higher, the 
mother may be paying visits, or receiving company : she 
also is busy. Society has many claims upon her ; she is 
often too busy with these to be able to look into the 
nursery, or the school-room, where a governess presides 
who is bound by her engagement with the mother to 
teach eveiything ; and she is consequently very busy. 

Indeed, the whole world appears in the present day to 
be too busy to take much notice of, or to ask what is the 
moral of any portion of it. It has no time to look into 
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such matters ; nor do we find more than here and there 
a quiet isolated individual who really believes that 
anything more is wanted for the real prosperity of a 
country^ than that its inhabitants^ men and women, 
should become more and more busy; thus finding 
employment for more and more hands^ and making 
education double and redouble its present work^ so as to 
qualify more human beings by thousands upon thousands 
for being busy in the same manner as at present, only 
with speld Jelerated, and with power increased. / 

There is much fear entertained on the subject of in- 
fidelity in the present day ; but surely the dangers arising 
firom the setting up of this working God — ^the dangers 
arising from thus making a temple of the workshop, are 
as much to be dreaded, inasmuch as they b^uile the mind 
with the delusive notion that because we are doing, we 
must necessarily be doing well. 

When we look abroad upon all this work, and listen to 
the incessaat roar of steam, and rattle of machinery, the 
question suggests itself — ^Who does all the thinking? 
Who, we may well ask, does all the feeling ? I am far 
indeed from wishLog to call again into vogue the sickly 
sentimentality which marked the taste of society some 
hundred years ago. That would be very much like sub- 
stituting the animal for the working machine. In neither 
of these, nor in both united, do we recognise that entire 
being which constitutes human character of the highest 
order. The animal nature will be there in a greater or a 
less degree, — ^that is inevitable ; and the working powers 
ought to be there in fall activity and operation. But is 
this all? Is this all that is required for a decent walk along 
the path of rectitude, to say nothing of worshipping God ? 
Is this all that is necessary for the prevention of crime ? 
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The present condition of our country, perhaps the 
most busy, as regards its internal character, of all the 
earth, does not show very clearly that work is all that is 
wanted for the prevention of crime, or for the upholding 
of a high standard of social morals. True, there are 
thousands to whom work, with its appropriate wages, 
would be a blessed boon ; but when we look at the effect 
of mere work as it operates upon a community, we find 
always certain offshoots from this biisy state of things, 
who are in no way benefited by the general bustle which 
is going on, any further than as the selfishness of some 
individuals is gratified by reaping the fruits of other 
people's industry. 

In visiting the House of Correction at Preston, I 
was much struck with one fact which I believe will be 
found in connection with all modes of dealing with the 
most depraved and vicious portion of the community. 
In a large room appropriated to the worst characters, 
there was scarcely one who had not been educated to 
some extent, and the worst of all these, — a man who was 
almost terrific to look at, — ^was one who, besides being a 
tolerably good scholar, was so clever a workman as to be 
able at any time to earn five guineas per week. Work 
had not saved this man — could not save him. All those 
busy faculties which enable a man to work successfiilly 
had only served the physical being in gratifying its strong 
passions or desires. And yet in such a case it would 
not be well to say " put out the light,^' or in other words, 
"let us not cutivate these clever working faculties,^^ be- 
cause the animal, with all its terrible energies, would 
then be equally rampant and powerful, only less cunning 
in circumventing, and less efficient altogether in working 
out the first impulses of nature to get, have, and enjoy. 
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Is it not evident that in all such eases both the im- 
pulsive or animal nature^ and the cunnings dever^ 
thinking, and devising nature, must be overborne, kept 
under as servants, and rightly directed in the work they 
have to do by those powers which take cognizance of 
right and wrong, of justice, kindness, and respect for 
authority ? 
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CHAP. IV. 

MOTIVES^ SIMPLE OB PRIMARY. 

It may not be an uninteresting occupation to look a little 
more practically, as well as minutely, into this subject.We 
will suppose of every faculty with which man is endowed, 
that it has its right and lawful use, as well as its capa- 
bility of being abused. To abuse or misuse any faculty 
is that which constitutes our sin, and shame ; because it 
involves us either in folly, or in crime, according to the 
nature of the faculty itself. 

Here, however, in the outset, we must mark the 
diflference betwixt faculties abused, and faculties neglected 
or not used. An abused faculty may be active, and 
powerful, in a wrong course ; an unused faculty may be 
so weak, or so dormant from want of exercise, that when 
most needed it fails to serve the purpose for which it was 
designed. The animal propensities are most frequently 
abused, because they will grow into strength and matu- 
rity whether we desire it or not. The moral fstculties 
are those which are most frequently weak, dormant, or 
incapable, from want of exercise in early life. The in- 
tellectual faculties being almost all that are marked by 
the accustomed process of education, are most frequently 
stimulated by artificial means, until they attain a high 
degree of activity and power. But they require as 
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great an amount of moral government as the physical 
powers, otherwise they only render their possessor more 
capable of doing wrong. 

These faculties of themselves do not in fact take cog- 
nizance of right and wrong — of what is even proper, or 
otherwise. Their office is to observe, compare, discover, 
design, form, and plan, so as to execute. The arrange- 
ment of materials belongs especially to them. Hence 
chemistry, and the practical sciences, generaly faU with- 
in this range. In short, to this class of faculties is 
assigned the superintendence of all that department 
which belongs to what is generally called work. With 
the end or object of such work, — how far is it good or 
eva, in what respect it honours God, or benefits man- 
kind in the highest sense of benefit, they have nothing 
to do. But especially have they nothing to do with those 
emotions which impart a feeling of nobility and ex- 
altation to truth, and of shame and degradation to 
falsehood, — of tenderness to pity or to gratitude — of agony 
to cruelty and wrong — of reverential awe in the con- 
templation of what is great and good; or of repulsion 
and disgust in their opposites. In these emotions, 
simply as such, the intellectual faculties take no part, so 
that when employed even on subjects of the highest im- 
portance, theirs is but a cold, hard task ; such, for 
instance, as would be the investigation of evidence relating 
to the truths of revelation, with a perfect indifference on 
the part of the investigator as to which way the evidence 
might tend. For men may seek for truth as for any 
other curiosity, not caring what they overturn in their 
search. It maybe well for the general establishment of 
truth that there are such impartial investigators ; it may 
be well for truth as it has to stand before the world. 
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but by sucb a mode of pursuit their own characters can 
scarcely be much improved, or their happiness increased. 

According to this method, scriptural instruction is 
often called religious, while addressed only to the intel- 
lect. The bare facts of the Bible are impressed upon the 
memory, and there the matter ends. Useful and valu- 
able as these facts unquestionably are, and important to 
be so impressed, yet it is quite possible for this mode of 
instruction to be so carried on as not in the slightest 
degree to awaken any of those emotions which belong 
either to a sense of right, or to religious love and 
worship. Without the remotest desire to recommend a 
mere emotional or sentimental religion, I still believe we 
may err quite as fatally to human happiness by caUiQg 
that a religious education which has no emotion or sen- 
timent at all connected with it ; in short, which consists 
of knowledge alone. 

It may be said that in the education of the child the 
awakening of these emotions or sentiments must be left 
entirely to the operation of God's Holy Spirit; that 
without it we can feel nothing as we ought, and espe- 
cially nothing connected with the act of worship. 

I would here especially solicit the careful attention as 
well as the candid judgment of the reader ; because I 
believe it to be here that a grievous mistake has crept in, 
to the endless confusion of our ideas on the subject of 
education. With regard to the faculties of our common 
nature, and the use we make of them in the service and 
worship of God, I know of no distinction recognised by 
the Scriptures betwixt the intellectual and the moral. 
The whole heart and mind are generally specified; and 
these words may not unreasonably be supposed to repre- 
sent the two classes of faculties — the feelings or emotions 
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whicli have already been described^ and the powers of 
the intellect. I know of nothing in the revealed will of 
God to indicate that one portion of man^s nature is more 
especially set apart for his service than another; and 
even if there were passages of such import to be founds 
they would in no way militate against the views which I 
am attempting to make clear. 

Believing, then, that we are required to worship God 
with our whole being, and that without his aid we can- 
not worship Him aright ; believing that all our powers, 
our intellectual faculties, and even our bodies, which are 
his, are equally demanded of us to be consecrated to Him 
in order that we may understand his word, receive his 
offered means of salvation, and work out his gracious 
purposes as regards our fellow-beings, it seems to me 
that our imperative duty in the outset of life — our great 
business in education, is to pursue a system of equal 
cultivation as regards all our powers, in order that each 
may be active, healthy, and ready at the call of duty 
for any service which it may please their all- wise Creator 
and Giver to appoint. 

We are not left in these enlightened times to believe 
that our intellectual faculties have nothing to do with 
promoting the glory of God on earth, and the happiness 
of mankind. If such were our belief, the Christian 
would be condemned by every scholastic system now in 
operation upon the young. We believe rather that an 
enlightened faith is that which we are called upon to 
embrace ourselves, and to recommend to others; and 
that a Christian is of higher value in the world in pro- 
portion to the wider range of his intelligence and the 
greater power of his intellect. This is not, in fact, a 
question which admits of a moment^s doubt. We all 
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"believe, on the one hand, that our intellectual powers are 
given us for the highest purposes of honour to God, and 
benefit to man; and, on the other hand, it is a belief 
equally strong with the Christian, that we can neither 
honour Gk)d nor benefit mankind in the highest sense 
without Divine assistance and direction in fulfilling our 
duties aright. 

Admitting this belief, then, as regards our intellectual 
faculties, how do we treat them? We begin almost 
with the first lispings of the infant tongue, or rather 
with the first dawnings of the infant mind, to train and 
cultivate these faculties. All I would ask for the moral 
faculties is, that they should be cultivated as early, and 
trained as perseveringly, and with appliances as strict 
and appropriate of means to ends, as is at present the 
case in our modes of educating the intellect. 

That which chiefly hinders the progress of moral 
training I believe to be this, — ^that people will not believe 
the three great elements of human character to belong 
equally to the business of education ; so that while one 
is cultivated and forced on to perfection by constant ex- 
ercise, as well as by all the artificial aids which the inge- 
nuity of man is capable of devising, another, and a most 
important portion, is lefk by a large class of religious 
people to be operated upon entirely by the Holy Spirit, 
with little human instrumentality, if indeed with any : 
while by the rest of the world it is considered a matter of 
little importance in youth, so long as folly receives its 
award of contempt, and crime its punishment. 

Let us take as a parallel case the sensations awakened 
by gratitude, at once the most refined and delightful 
that we are capable of experiencing. I mean not a ser- 
vile, but a noble gratitude. Betwixt these there is a wide 
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difference. Mucli of the happiness of society, much of 
the good will of man towards his brother, much of the 
preparation of the heart for receiving the truths of the 
Gk)8pel^ depend upon the extent to which people experi- 
ence the feeling of gratitude. We can scarcely be really 
gratefiil without being at the same time humble; and 
blessed are the meek. We can scarcely be really gratefiil 
without being to some extent generous — anxious to give, 
in return for what we have received. Indeed, all the 
most tender, sweet, and soul-subduing influences which 
ever melted a human heart, seem to be inwoven with 
this sentiment, so appropriate in itself to creatures so 
dependent as we are, and to whom so much requires to 
be forgiven. 

Dr. Johnson has said that children have naturally no 
benevolence. I wDl not say this of gratitude. It is some- 
times found where least expected, and where it has been 
little cultivated. Let us do what we will, there will remain 
to be a difference in the degree in which it is felt and 
exhibited by different individuals. But if, in addition to 
what the mother does at home, our schools should take 
up the subject of gratitude, and pursue it as diligently, 
and with the aid of as many advantages from the expe- 
rience and deep thought of others ; from the best known 
systems clearly laid down ; from the earnest desire of 
parents and friends; and from the universal sanction and 
approval of society — if our schools should direct their 
efforts to the promotion of gratitude with all these ad- 
vantages, engaged exactly to the same extent as they are 
now engaged in the practice of arithmetic, or the attain- 
ment of languages, there is no saying to what extent the 
sentiment of gratitude might be awakened, nor how far 
it might increase the happiness of mankind. 

E 
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It may be said that all this is the mother's work. 
Not all, certainly. For if the child should leave off the 
habit of calculation on leaving home and going to 
school^ he would make but a poor arithmetician. There 
is no process of training or cultivation good for the 
man^ which ought to terminate with the infiEmt. The 
nursery is only a preparation for the school-room. It 
cannot complete anything, because the subject of its 
discipline is in itself incomplete. How well soever the 
mother's work may be done, she has such a rapidly 
changing material to work upon, so plastic a surface to 
impress, that not only do her own characters become 
naturally effaced as the child advances towards maturity, 
but he is as he advances subjected to the influence of 
so many other impressions, often of a nature so widely 
different, that, except for the sometimes indelible force 
of that which is written with the finger of love, the 
mother could have little to hope for in the great work 
which she has to do. 

When talking of the mother, and what she has to do, 
it is to be feared that our expressions have little appro- 
priateness as regards the sphere of maternal avocations 
in the present day, but would seem rather to go back to 
the primitive condition of mankind ; as if we forgot that 
the complex and artificial condition of society in which 
we live had thrown into the mother's life a vast amount 
of intervening claims betwixt her and her chHdren. 
I am not presuming to say whether rightly or not, 
but so it is, that mothers generally have extremely little 
time to spend with their children; and for this reason, 
if for no other, the present is a time when education 
should be alive to all that is required of it in the way of 
making people better memb^s of society, as well as 
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mote knofwmg. It is perhaps no fiiiilt at all of tlie 
motiier'Sy that she is so seldom with her children at 
those moments which are most propitious for this par- 
pose. Childhood is capricious. It cannot bring forward 
all its little thoughts^ nor pour forth all its little store 
of fedingSy jnst at the moment whea brought in tor 
after-dinner exhibition. The dessert is more interesting 
to it then. It may be doubted whether even gratitude 
could be excited while the oranges were being prepared 
for its enjoyment. No ; there are happy and appropriate 
seasons for childhood, as well as for age, when the 
feelings of themsdves burst open, as a flower unfolds 
to the sun; and no more can we force these impressions 
npon the child at unsuitable times, than we can force 
a sunbeam into the folded petals of a rose-bud. 

Such occasioBS occur most frequently in the rambling 
country walk — ^perhaps when seated on the flowery bank 
watching the lambs at play, marking the fliight of the 
first swallow, or listening to the cuckoo's voice. Flowers 
are, above all other things, the legitimate channels to 
the full heart of a happy child. And what does the 
nursemaid tell the little child about flowers ? Whatever 
may be the particular line or form of nonsense selected 
by this class of instructors — and their choice is wide — 
the nurse almost universally takes care to make the 
child believe that everything is made, and made good 
and beautifiil, for its especial enjoyment. It might be 
supposed, on the first view of this method, that it would 
excite gratitude indeed, to an incalculable extent; but 
it is to be doubted whether any noble or generous 
emotion can be cultivated upon the foundation of pure 
selfishness. Gratitude, to be lasting and true, must 

embrace others in the good it refers to; and self must 
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be lost sight of to some extent in this far-reaching and 
universal good. It is true the child should never be 
allowed to forget especial instances of kindness towards 
itself; but in looking to these alone, a very narrow, 
partial, and uncertain kind of gratitude would be the 
result. The nurse knows perfectly well how to excite 
and humour the first principles of the child^s nature — 
its self-love ; and perhaps its propensity to hate, as well 
as love. While it sits the centre of the world, the 
recipient of all the pleasures which that world is created 
to impart, imaginary enemies are often held up to its 
attention, all wanting to get away the good and beautiful 
things from this centre and sovereign of the world. But 
nurse conquers them all, or drives them off; and so in 
reality she does perhaps excite some little feeling of 
gratitude towards herself, but altogether on so false a 
basis, that the feeling is evanescent in proportion to the 
treacherous nature of its foundation. 

It is, indeed, too pitiable — too sad — ^to contemplate 
childhood under the moral influences to which it is 
most frequently subjected. Intellectually, the mischief 
done is of less importance, because subsequently the 
entire force and the full operation of scholastic discipline 
is brought to bear upon this portion of character as it 
advances towards maturity ; but morally all is confusion, 
and who is to unravel for the poor child the great mystery 
of its own being ? Self the centre of the universe — all 
things made for it ! With its first feeble steps it treads 
on falsehood, believing all things created only to minister 
to its enjoyment : whence, then, comes pain? or how is 
the child to do otherwise than hate that which gives it 
pain, and resist it with all its might ? 

All this is natural enough, — so natural while the child 
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remains a little animal^ that the nurse had no need to 
throw the weight of her eloquence into the same scale 
with inherent self-love. Somebody, however, must reduce 
all this concision to order. Somebody must undertake 
all this wrong, and make it right. Somebody must 
rend, as it were, from the very heart-strings of the child, 
all this tissue of falsehood, and gradually fill its place 
with truth. Who will do this, and how ? 

The schoolmaster is said to be abroad. He is making 
haste with the business of teaching, under the name of 
education. Does he undertake this branch? or if he 
does, in what way? According to what system are his 
operations upon the moral nature of his pupils carried 
on ?— with what proportion of time and pains, compared 
with those which bear upon the intellectual nature of 
Ms pupils ? These are questions which England would 
do well to be asking at the present moment. They are 
questions which must be asked some time, and the sooner 
the better for our country and for the world. 

With regard to the exclusive cultivation of the intel- 
lectual portion of human nature, it ought always to be 
borne in mind that this is not the portion of character 
out of which spring the motives for our conduct. The 
means we make use of in the management of our afifairs, 
and the fikill and method with which we apply these 
means, belong strictly to this class of feculties, but our 
motives lie elsewhere. 

Here, then, is a consideration of vital importance to 
the educator, and to all who have to do with the 
training of youth. A prudent man in the choice of a 
profession or a business, or in any other undertaking, 
will unquestionably be influenced by the intellectual ca- 
pability which he considers himself to possess ; and he 
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will be mflnenced in the same manner in tlie clioice lie 
may be called upon to make for others^ or the advice he 
may give^-r-just as he would take into account any 
physical capability, and would not plaoe a derk in his 
office whose sight was defective, nor send an agent 
abroad whose health was, unequal to the &tigues of a 
journey. These calculations and conclusions are based 
upon facts of which the intellect takes cognizance ; and 
the whole business of judging of such £ftcts, with their 
relations and contingencies, belongs entirely to this 
portion of our beiog. All this, however, has nothing 
more to do with our propensities, inclinations, and 
motives, than the muscular formation of the body has to 
do with the will which puts it into motion. Each must 
be in harmony and agreement with the other, in order 
to healthy and efficient action ; and, happily for us, we 
are so constituted, that seldom does there exist in any 
human being a naturally strcmg, innate desire after any 
particular attainment, or mode of exercising the intellec- 
tual powers, but a considerable amoimt of capaMity is 
found to accompany such desire. When people argue 
that this is not the case, and argue from particular 
instances, we generally find that they are calling that 
an inherent and deep-seated desire, which is merely a 
vague kind of wish ; and thus, if the case be their own, 
they complain of being hardly dealt with in having been 
gifted with no corresponding talent. The desire to 
which I allude is something very different from this. 
We see striking instances of it sometimes in the 
musician, or the painter ; but it is found equally in other 
branches of attainment, such as that of the architect, 
or engineer, and many others, who, in the £ace of incal- 
"ithilable difficulties, will often persevere in pursuing that 
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occupation in life to "vrliich they were first led by this 
early tendency of inclination or desire. 

In pursuing this subject thoughtfully^ there are so 
many considerations which crowd upon the mind at 
once^ so many associations of cause and effect^ and so 
vast an amount of facts to be taken into account^ 
that the danger of running into absolute confusion is 
scarcely possible to be avoided^ &om the very mul- 
titude of thoughts which cannot safely be left out of 
calculation. 

At this stage of progress^ it seems necessary to speak 
of another extremely important consideration^ which on 
no account should be lost sight of. It is^ that in looking 
at the different faculties of man in their separate nature, 
and distinct use, we are compelled to place them before 
the reader in something like a false light. It is not 
permitted to our limited powers of expression to describe 
with fiill effect the simultaneous and combined action of 
many agents together. We could not, for example, 
convey, by any known power of speech, a dear and full 
idea of the entire action of any living being, however 
simple in its structure. We could not say how the eye 
would help the feet to tread in any particular path, and 
how both would be directed at the sometime by the will. 
In fact, the mind itself is at a loss to comprehend so 
great a wonder as any being presents when actuated by 
the principle of Hfe,. so many causes being brought into 
operation to produce the consequences which pass 
before us every moment of our lives, often with the 
rapidity of thought; and yet for each trifling and 
familiar action, what a complication of agencies must 
be brought into use ! 

In speaking, then, of the diffo^ent £EU2ulties of our 
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common nature, even in simplifying the subject so far 
as to class them imder three heads, it must never be 
forgotten that while we speak of only one at once, it is 
quite impossible for one to act alone : the others, where 
active at all, must be drawn in, in some way or other, to 
take part in such action. The degree or extent to 
which they do this, is precisely that of which education 
has to take cognizance, when it undertakes to deal with 
character. If, for example, the body acts, it is not after 
the manner of lifeless matter, as a stone would fall by its 
own weight. Many actions become so habitual, that we 
perform them almost without consciousness at the time ; 
but all have their corresponding impulse from the will, 
and almost all have some affection or desire for their 
moving power, inclining them either to or from the 
subject of such action. All voluntary action has also^ 
whether we know it at the time or not, some corre- 
sponding observation, calculation, or idea, derived from 
the operation of the intellectual powers, such as may 
direct to the use of means in what we do ; so that not 
only throughout the general conduct of human life, but 
in the most familiar transactions of each passing hour, 
the complex machinery of our being is at work in its 
various parts, each helping the other, desiring, contriving, 
and willing, how to work; and all this according to 
principles which the educator, whether parent or school- 
master, has to see established as the great foimdation of 
character. 

It is, then, under this aspect of simultaneous growth 
and action, that we must regard the three primary 
elements of character, — the physical, intellectual, and 
moral nature of man. It is impossible to speak of more 
than one at once, and it is equally impossible clearly to 
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describe the joint operation of all tliree in any given 
action of life. Bnt it is chieily because they do and 
miut operate jointly and simultaneously in the forma- 
tioii of character, that the necessity becomes so great for 
applying the means of cultivation and exercise to one 
portion as well as to another, in order that all may act 
-welL If, for instance, the intellectual fiEumlties are 
educated to a high d^ree of activity and perfection, and 
the moral &cnlties are left feeble and undisciplined, 
iheir irregnlar, eccentric, it may be ruinous, but still 
necessarily simultaneous action, may render the posses- 
Bar of this highly-cultivated intellect only the more inju- 
rions to society, and the more unhappy to himself. 

SqcIi, indeed, are the most melancholy instances 
irhich the aspect of human life presents. People 
woiider that the finely-cultivated intellect has not saved 
ihe man; and thus wondering, they endeavour to apply 
mare and more of this intellectual cultivation to others, 
and to extend its application wider and fsirther amongst 
all ranks and classes of human beings. It is well that 
it should be so. No one can be the worse, but the 
better, for being intellectually well-taught ; only with 
every step in knowledge it is necessary that there should 
be a corresponding step in general rectitude of feeling, 
in dear perceptions of right and wrong, and in habitual 
choice of the good rather than the eviL 

In letnming to the consideration of motive, we see 
clearly that this cannot reallv emanate from anv talent 
which a person mar possess, be it ever so great origi- 
nally, or ever so highly cultivated by edncadosL A 
man mav be an excellent mathematician, bat a very bad 
fiither ; he may be a proficient in mosic, azid yet feel no 
obligation to pay his debts; he may be laariMel in Ian- 
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gunges^ and yet extremely negligent of sodal and do- 
mestic duties; he may even devote himself to science^ 
and yet be the very opposite of amiable or benevolent. 
His real diaracter is not formed exchudvely upon any^ 
nor even all these attainments. It is naturally influ- 
enced by them in his choice of occupation^ line^ or walk in 
life ; but the manner in which he conducts himself there 
is that which indicates the character of the man. The 
moral nature of such an individual will unquestionaUy 
be benefitted by such cultivation in the manner just 
alluded to^ because one portion of human nature must 
be the better for the simultaneous and healthy action of 
the other portions^ as a sound mind is the better for 
bdbg allied to a healthy body ; but no intellectual talent 
or attainment has^ strictly speakings in its own unaided 
nature^ the capability of produdng a single motive. 

What, then, is motive ? In the early stages of life it 
is naturally and necessarily pure animal desire. In a 
child, in a savage, it is simply this. In every human being, 
however &r advanced in life, or however circumstanced, 
if de^tute of moral rectitude as the result of moral dis- 
cipline, it id stiU the same— first, a desire for food in 
order to allay the cravings of appetite — then a desire 
for bodily comfort and enjoyment of every kind — then, 
it may be, a desire for property as tite means of enjoy- 
ment — a desire to protect such property — and, it may 
be also a desire to oppose, to overpower, or to destroy all 
supposed enemies of every description. These, and many 
other primary desires, are well known in their manifes- 
tations; but we find them chiefly spoken of as crimes, 
when they start ^ut into prominence, and interfere with 
the rights, injure the prop^iy, or offend the tastes of 
civilised society ; whereas they are only the outworking 
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of the primitive elements or first motives of our common 
nature, unsubdued by the higher powers, and thus dange- 
rous and tyrannical masters, instead of being made useful 
Bervants. And so, perhaps, after all, the crime is really 
diargeable upon those who ought, in early life, to have 
reduced these animal propensities to their proper and 
reasonable subjection. 

I wish not to spei^ lightly of crime, or to suggest 
even the fidntest idea calculated to take away either 
weight and blame firom the exceeding sinfulness of sin; 
but let us never forget that solemn prayer, at once the 
most beautiful, the most impressive, and the most awfiil 
ever breathed — ''Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do" It is the very consequence, I believe, 
of our partial systems of education, our one-sided views 
on this subject pervading all ranks of society, that so 
vast a portion of human beings now wander in the way 
of crime, really knowing not what they do. I cannot 
believe it is because so few of the poor know how to read 
and write; but rather because so many of the rich and 
the learned think that little else is required to make 
the people generally better than they are. 

Happily for our country, there is at the present time a 
noble spirit awakening to the truth, as well as the im- 
pressiveness cS. these words— ^^^y know not what they do. 
Happily for our country, the gross ignorance of the 
criminal is beginning to be regarded as the one great 
cause of his crime; and thus to be charged home to the 
community to which he belongs. It is for this reason 
the more important that with such a spirit pervading 
the most enlightened ord^s of society, and with so 
great an amount of means available, we should look 
inquiringly into this subject, in order to the adoption of 
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some better means than have yet been discovered for 
counteracting the efPect of that ignorance which is so 
tmiversally and so justly deplored. 

That the primary class of motives such as arise out of 
man^s physical nature, and, when unsubdued by higher 
influences work out their purposes in crime — that these 
wiU ever be made willing and obedient servants to the 
nobler faculties by the mere process of learning to read, 
write, and calculate by numbers, I do not believe, any 
more than that the feet can be made to dance by the 
hands being taught to play. We see instances of this 
sufficiently striking in their manifestations in the ordi- 
nary walks of what is called polished life. Such in- 
stances are met with every day ; but, for the sake of 
illustration, I wish it were possible by any description of 
mine to do justice to an individual with whom I once 
travelled a short distance. He was a youth about nine- 
teen or twenty years of age, accompanied by his tutor, a 
grave-looking, and no doubt learned man, whose business 
it was to apply all the force of a mathematical and clas- 
sical education to the training of that young animal. The 
party were returning &om a visit in Scotland — I think 
at some Ducal residence — ^with dogs innumerable, and 
two otters which evidently occupied the highest place in 
the consideration of their noble owner ; for noble he was, 
in one sense of the word. I had no quarrel with the four- 
footed animals : any one of the dogs would have been 
quite as agreeable a companion as the young gentleman 
himself, whose conversation, if such it might be called, 
was that which particularly struck me. He had evidently 
had some pugilistic engagement with an inn-keeper before 
setting out by the train, and to this he referred in lan- 
guage not always intelligible, but with symptoms of 
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triumpli, and extreme satisfaction. As for the country 
throngh which we travelled, by his remarks upon that, 
I was confirmed in my previous belief that this class of 
individuals have no conceivable idea of any purpose for 
which our earth was created, except to fiimish cover for 
game, and to be galloped over by young gentlemen with 
hounds in full cry. What could even the highest cul- 
tivation of the two intellectual powers engaged in the 
study of language, and in calculation, do for such a youth? 
What had such cultivation done? The animal was 
rampant at nineteen; and yet this being was one who 
might eventually fill a place in the senate. At all events, 
he would necessarily fill an important and responsible 
position, because he would have a numerous tenantry, 
with servants and subordinates all looking up to him as 
a living instance of what rank and education can do for 
a man, and consequently taking the tone and bias of 
their own characters from his. 

Nor is this condition of humanity by any means con- 
fined to the stronger sex. External refinement does 
not necessarily elevate the whole character. There may 
be all the outward embellishments of rank and fashion — 
all the artificial appliances of the highest luxury — ^with 
an internal nature which has never escaped from the 
thraldom of the primary propensities. These may be 
manifested in the shape of indolence, self-love, eagerness 
after personal enjoyment procured at any cost. Indeed, 
all the elements of pure animal existence may stamp the 
character with features not to be mistaken, even in the 
midst of apparent refinement, and of elegance displayed 
in the most elaborate forms. Nay, there may even be 
evidences of a highly cultivated taste as relates to mat- 
ters of embellishment and fancy. There may be musiei 
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to charm and sootlie — ^flowers^ pictures^ drapery^ gems^ 
and ornaments of every kind^ arranged with the nicest dis- 
crinunation as regards order and effect. So far so good. 
No woman can be worse — all must be better — for these 
tastes^ but let them be valued at their real worth ; above 
all things, when we speak of education, let them be thus 
fairly valued ; and let us not expect nobility of character, 
benevolence, truth, or any other moral good, to be the 
necessary product of this high cultivation of a class of 
£Eu;ulties which, after all, have their legitimate sphere of 
operation in the arrangement of colours, the adjustment 
of forms, or any other process connected with what we 
mean when we speak of elegance. 

There is nothing in the nature of the talaits thus em- 
ployed to affect the motives which influence and form 
the character. There is nothing to prevent a lady 
situated in the midst of luxury and refined indulgence 
from being influenced by the lowest order of motives, 
such as a desire to outshine some envied rival, or more 
frequently the simple and natural motive of immediate 
personal pleasure — ^the avoiding of that which is dis- 
agreeable to self, and the appropriation, and enjoyment, of 
that which is agreeable. In all such cases — offensive as 
it may sound to say so — the animal is predominant, and 
except for external and artificial refinements and luxury, 
the fine lady has not advanced one step higher than the 
peasant girl. The conventionalities of polished life, which 
she can by no means disregard without being made 
exceedingly uncomfortable, have placed her in a more 
guarded and in some respects a more exclusive position. 
She has acquired, also, the habit of judging of everything 
according to established rules of good taste, so that she 
can in no way commit herself by doing what is un- 
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amiable without violating these rules, and suffering cer- 
tain necessary consequences which would be to her both 
painfhl and humiliating. So far she appears to be a 
very diS&ent person from the poor girl, and vastly her 
superior. But, as r^ards the direct motives by which 
she is influenced, it is quite possible that the latter may 
be vasUy her superior in a moral point of view. The 
poor giri has, in all probability, been taught some useful 
lessons by the stem discipline of suffering — ^itself a great 
moral teacher. From her own experience she may have 
learned to pity others, and, not to pity only, but to help 
them. It is beautiful to see how the poor will help each 
other in cases of sickness and distress, when there can 
be no hope of advantage to themselves, but much more 
frequently at great personal inconvenience. In this re- 
spect the poor teach us many high moral lessons, because 
they will cheerfully perform these acts of kindness where 
Ze is no particii friendship or affection to render 
the task agreeable. 

It must not be supposed that in the case of the lady 
here specified I would charge any of the faults of her 
character to an excess of elegai^ce or taste. Jt is the 
want, not the excess, which is to be complained of, both 
in her case, and in that of the noble owner of the dogs 
and otters. It is the moral portion of character which 
has been in both cases deficient in cultivation, growth, 
and healthy action. We would no more deprive the 
otter master of his dogs, than the lady of her gems and 
flowers. Her taste, her elegance, her accomplish- 
ments, 'she could Ul afford to lose ; and without doubt 
that moral character is the most perfect where these 
embellishments exist in the highest degree. AU that I 
desire to show is simply this — ^that the luxuries and ame- 
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nities of polished life may be cultivated to a great 
extent, at the same time that the real motives for conduct 
remain to be almost entirely of that class which I have 
called primary, because they are bom with us, and 
belong entirely to our physical condition. Under what- 
ever circumstances these rule supremely over the cha- 
racter so as to constitute the habitual incentives to 
action, that being, however richly adorned, or delicately 
fed, is in a low moral condition. 

It is possible that thousands after thousands of beings 
in this condition walk graceftilly along the flowery paths 
of life, so lovely in all their external embellishments that 
scarcely would any one think of arresting their steps to 
ask by what motive they are urged onward, or whither 
they are tending. In justice to these beautiful and 
graceM beings, let us allow them what they so well 
deserve, — the excuse of entire ignorance that anything 
more is required of them. In this respect I would be 
behind no one in the kindest consideration, the most un- 
limited indulgence. No one either, can be more sensible 
of the real beauty and the genuine sweetness which such 
characters not imfrequently evince. The great mistake 
we make consists in supposing that this beauty, and this 
sweetness, is all that education has to provide — all that 
is necessary for the regulation of motive as it constitutes 
the basis of character. 

If human life were in itself no more than one great 
drawing-room exhibition, and the beings congregated 
there had no higher duty than to be graceful and polite, 
all this would be well ; but when we look at the part 
which men and women have to act — ^man with his ne- 
cessary decision in cases of importance, and his wide 
influence over his fellow men — ^woman with her more 
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delicate bat scarcely less potent influence for right or 
wrong — ^woman the great monlder of human character 
in its most plastic forms^ and during the time when it is 
most capable of bias and impression — to say nothing of 
woman in her sufferings^ her self-sacrifice, her almost 
necessary moral heroism; — ^when we look at all these 
things^ we can only thank God that he so often grants 
to the feeblest indiriduals in their hour of need a power 
of action, and decision, which we have little reason to 
look for as the result of any system of education which 
has hitherto been fEiYOured with popular approval. 
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OOVEKNINGr MOTIVISS. 



Wji have now to consider those powers or faculties whose 
especial office it is to overmle and govern the primary 
desires^ or, in other words, the propensities of human 
nature. These, if uncultivated, or unaccustomed to be 
used aright, may prove themselves very unfit for mastery 
and government; and such they too frequently are. 
These, so far as they belong to the moral portion of 
man's nature, it must ever be borne in mind, are emo- 
tional. Like the propensities, they have to do with what, 
in popular phraseology, we call feeling; hence their 
tenacity of impression, and hence their power. It is 
much more difficult to forget a feeling, than a fact. A 
rule of granmiar, a measurement, or property of matter, 
is more easily erased from the memory than an impulse 
which has stirred the whole of our being, setting fire, as 
it sometimes seems, to its vitality, and thrilling through 
all the nerves of sensation, so as to affect both the heart 
and the brain. Some of these movements of the moral 
nature are so fraught with pleasurable sensations as to 
constitute eras in our existence from whence we date our 
calculations, as we would from some event of the deepest 
importance. The exercise of benevolence, which embraces 
pity and gratitude, as weU as love and kindness, in its 
tender ministrations ; the sense of right, too, when right 
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has to be chosen at the cost of suffering, it may be from 
the loss of friends, fame, property, or momentary peace 
— ^this has indeed its deep emotions, scarcely less likely to 
be remembered than the brand upon the Christianas 
forehead, or the stripes which lacerate his bleeding frame. 

Perhaps above all we ought to place that solemn soul- 
subduing awe, which arises from the impress of the 
Divine presence, and to which belong emotions never to be 
forgotten, nor yet surpassed, in the profound enjoyment 
they awaken, by anything which we are accustomed to 
count amongst our emotions of happiness. Of happiness? 
Alas ! it may also be of misery so intense as to find no 
parallel in any other range of human experience. Both 
the pleasure and the pain of these emotions possess a 
power and intensity calculated to leave impressions never 
to be effaced. 

Of all the impressions left behind by these, and by 
many other emotions of the same class, it has to be borne 
in mind that they are always capable of being reawakened 
with the greatest facility by the power of association, or 
by touching, however gently, the same sensitive chords 
again. Thus one act of genuine benevolence is almost 
sure to lead to others, if only for the sake of the pleasure 
derived from the exercise of this faculty ; and thus even 
benevolence requires to be trained and cultivated, like 
any other faculty; otherwise it may become a luxury, 
rather than a duty, its application to circumstances being 
ill-judged, lavish, and sometimes ruinously wrong. 

The assistance of the intellect is particularly necessary 
here. Facts must be observed, causes inquired into, 
consequences calculated upon, before an exuberant bene- 
volence can be allowed to work out its own kind purposes. 
The same remarks apply in an equal manner to the sense 
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of right, whieli, without the aid of the higher powers of 
the intellect, such as belong especially to the act of reason- 
ing, and to the judgment, would become capricious, and 
perhaps requiring, if not absolutely tyrannical. Espe- 
cially do these remarks apply to the sense of reverence, or 
veneration, which, without the assistance of an enlightened 
intellect, is apt to take the form of superstition, setting 
tip idols of its own selecting, and attaching sacredness to 
institutions, forms, and ceremonies, for which there is no 
sanction either in reason or in the Word of God. 

Nor must the primary impulses of human nature be 
neglected, even when these noble powers are exercising 
their highest ftmctions. To the physical portion of our 
nature belong power, energy, all which constitutes the 
force of action ; so that when the action itself is right, 
and has been decided upon as being right by the higher 
powers, these lower powers, as useful servants, are called 
in to execute such purposes as could not, however lofty 
or sublime their object, be eflfectually carried out, except 
by the strong energies of a healthy and obedient physical 
constitution. 

But let us look a little more closely into what the pa- 
rent or the early instructor has to do ia this respect. Let 
us imagine, for example, a father walking in the fields 
with his boy. They both see a lamb entangled in the 
briars of an adjoining copse, but betwixt them and the 
lamb there is an intervening fence, not so thick and close 
as to present an insurmountable obstacle to reaching 
the place where the lamb is enduring its painftd capti- 
vity, but yet quite thick enough to look like a somewhat 
formidable impediment. The father could easily make 
his way through the fence, but he wishes to see what his 
son will do. The boy is a masterful little fellow enough 
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in the nursery^ and amongst his own playmates : here is 
an opportonity of testing what mastery can do in a good 
canse. Benevolence is the high motive which the father 
wishes to bring to bear upon the action^ and he points 
oat the soffenngs of the lamb, and its incapability of 
setting itself free. 

The boy possesses, along with the physical portion of 
his nature, a great love of subduing, mastering, or over- 
.coming. How is this to be made available as a useful 
servant to his benevolence? He attempts to break 
through the fence to liberate the lamb, but the boughs 
lash his face, and the thorns lacerate his hands, and he 
does not like the pain. The father plies him with a little 
ridicule. ''What V he exclaims, *'you who are so fond 
of beating others, are you to be beaten by a briar ? Be- 
sides, the poor lamb ! see how it struggles !^^ The boy 
tries again. In his contest with the branches he grows 
more determined, and finally breaks through the fence 
and saves the lamb. The primary desire of overcoming, 
mastering, and bearing down, has in this instance been 
made a useful servant to the high sentiment of kindness; 
and the boy will not soon forget the victory over diffi. 
culty thus obtained. He had pleasure in the victory, but 
he had also pleasure in the object for which his efforts 
were persevered in; for it is the inherent nature of 
benevolence to make happy the giver, even more than 
the receiver of a benefit. By the frequent repetition of 
actions and objects of a similar nature, always closely 
associated ; and by never allowing to such a boy, where 
it can possibly be prevented, the exercise of his masterful 
tendencies in connection with injustice or cruelty; he 
will learn in time to consider the benevolent object the 

sweetest portion of the masterful act, and may thus 
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be traiiied into a bold defender^ or an efficient ally^ 
wherever there is hard work to be done in the way of 
maintaining a good canse^ or preventing a wrong. 

On a future occasion difficulty of another kind presents 
itself. The boy has had a young pony placed at his dis- 
posal^ and the animal does not at first appear willing to sub- 
mit to its new master. The father becomes the witness 
of a great conflict betwixt these two, — a conflict which he 
thinks likely to decide the point of mastery for the future. 
If the boy gives up, there will be endless trouble with 
the animal; and yet he must not gain his end by 
cruelty. This case is much more complex than that of 
the lamb. The same desire to overcome which has so 
often made the boy a tyrant in the nursery, now comes 
into full operation. He is in his element now, struggling 
for mastery. The father looks on, and encourages the 
boy, only carefully warning him that passion will not 
gain the day, but quiet perseverance. It is not benevo- 
lence now by which the boy is actuated. Perhaps, if left 
to himself, he would be anything but kind. His own 
motive for the time being is nothing more than the pri- 
mary desire to overcome or subdue ; but it is brought by 
the father under the government of reason, and in some 
degree of right. These, though only shown at present 
by the father, constitute the restraining as well as the 
stimulating influences ; and the boy is learning also to 
refer to these. He is learning a most us^il lesson, 
which, however, wiU have often to be repeated, because 
the intellectual powers now brought into use are not 
emotional, though the impulse they have to govern is so — 
not only emotional, but absolutely passionate ; and besides 
being violent, as aU such passions are, this impulse has 
been in operation since the earliest stages of infancy; 
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whereas the reasoning powers referred to have but 
recently begun to act, and are even now in a very im- 
perfect, ill-directed, and unsettled state; so that the 
father, or some one else, will have much to do with the 
boy before he can be fitted for taking the government 
of his actions into his own hands. 

We see here that even this propensity, so often de- 
structive and terrible in its consequences — the propen- 
sity to overcome — ^is really useful and valuable in itself. 
A character would be deficient in energy and force with- 
out it ; for there is much rough work to be done in the 
world. The mastery of mind over matter is often spoken 
of in the present day as the most glorious of our vic- 
tories ; and all enterprise, of whatever kind it may be, 
requires the exercise of this natural propensity, other- 
wise it is hindered, if not entirely frustrated, by the first 
difficulty. Beyond, and far above all this, the Christian 
has a great work to do, in which it is not too daring to 
say that even this propensity may be a most efficient 
servant ; for has he not to overcome himself ? to master 
his own passions ? to compel inclination, ease, luxury, 
and personal gain, to give place to duty ? AU this is 
work indeed, and not always such as can be eflfectually 
accomplished by the gentle grace of yielding; 

The illustration last given must be classed a little 
lower in the moral scale than that which had benevo- 
lence for its governing power. There is no benevolence 
here, but great liability to absolute cruelty; and even 
the right, regarded merely in the light of justice, might 
be questioned. The highest governing principle in this 
case, as already stated, is intellectual in its nature. A 
process of reasoning takes place in the mind of the 
father, and the boy learns from him the habit of 
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reasoning in the same way. The father takes into 
consideration these facts, that the animal must be made 
a servant, because as a master it would be entirely out 
of its place iu the creation ; and that habit will bring it 
in time into a condition of willing and even happy 
servitude. But then such habits in the animal can only 
be established by firmness in the boy, its rightful master. 
There is nothing noble in all this, nothing which raises 
the boy at all higher than a man of business. For such 
he is in all probability preparing, and to employ for 
such ends his own strong propensities in a legitimate 
and reasonable manner, is one sure step on the road 
towards usefulness and respectability. 

It is to be expected that this propensity will 
strengthen with his strength, because it belongs in an 
especial manner to the physical portion of his nature. 
It is a terrible, a ruinous propensity, when ungoverned. 
It may stimulate the fatal act of the murderer. What is 
to be done with a child gifted by nature with so destruc- 
tive a tendency ? It is true it may be the instrument of 
cruelty and wrong ; but it may — and let this fact never 
be forgotten — ^it may also arrest the stroke of the assassin, 
rend off the chain from the captive, or rescue the injured 
from oppression. 

The father watches careftdly over his boy, for he sees 
and understands both the danger and the value of this 
propensity. He does not flog or punish his child, in order 
to crush it out of him, but continues studiously to cultivate 
those principles, and to bring into exercise those higher 
faculties, which make a servant of this propensity, by es- 
tablishing over it the authority of reason and of right. In 
no other way can it be effectually brought under, or ren- 
dered available for purposes of usefulness and happiness. 
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Already, as we haye seen, the boy has descended one 
step lower from his high enterpiiae of beneTolenoe. 
Let us obsenre him descending lower still, for thei^ will 
always be a liability to descend nntil the &ther shall 
haye accomplished his great work, and finds his reward 
in the mature and rightly babmced character of his son* 
Until the character of the boy shall be folly formed — 
and that will scarcely be until some time after his bodily 
frame has attained its full growth and stature — there will 
continue to be danger that this inherent propensity will 
make a tyrant of the boy, though such danger may be 
lessening eyery day, in proportion to the increasing 
ascendancy of his higher nature. 

We will suppose the boy so circumstanced, that on one 
occasion he wants to compel a timid companion, a boy 
much weaker than himself, to go out with him in a boat 
upon a riyer. He has no fear, but the other boy has, 
and refuses to go, alleging, that he has made a promise 
1» his parents never to attempt such a risk without their 
permission. The masterful boy has set his heart upon 
this enterprise. He calls his companion a coward, and 
many other opprobrious names; until at last, as his 
passion rises with the opposition he has to encounter, and 
the difficulty which obstructs the carrying out of his 
wishes, he lays violent hands upon his weak and terrified 
companion, and is in the act of carrying him, screaming 
and struggling, to the boat, when the father comes to 
the rescue, and severely reprimands his son for his 
tyranny, cruelty, and injustice. 

'^I commended you,^' the father says, ''for your 
courage and perseverance in overcoming the resistance 
of your pony, because that animal, from its very consti- 
tution and position in nature, Yr9& Jitted to be your 
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servant; but this is an instance of tyranny at once 
audacious^ mean^ and despicable. This is^ in reality^ an 
act of the same description as that of the men who 
catch the poor negroes^ and enslave them. I have seen 
your eye flashings and your fist clenched mth indig- 
nation^ at the wrong which they commit; and here are 
you, by the exercise o£ mere brute force, compelling a 
feUow-beiog to submit to your will, when it is torture 
and misery to him to do so, — to say nothing erf your 
barbarous violation of all those courtesies and amenities 
of life, which should have made you consider the comfort 
and enjoyment of your companion, before your own.^' 

The father will in all probability take this opportunity 
of impressing upon his boy a great moral truth, that 
all pleasure — all fun — all trick which has pleasure for 
its object — is mean, selfish, and degrading, if necessarily 
producing pain to any one sharing in it; and thus there 
can be no pleasure to a truly noble mind, where the 
means employed in procuring it inflict torture of any 
kind upon another. Pain, indeed, may often have to be 
inflicted in the way of duty. There is often much 
suffering to be endured by ourselves, while inflicting it 
upon others. But the pursuit of pleasure, merely as 
such, is a very different thing ; and the world is surely 
wide enough, and rich enough in the means of enjoy- 
ment, to allow us all to reap our fiill share, without at 
the same time wantonly inflicting pain. 

The boy may now be supposed to be entering upon 
the consideration of right or justice, — that great idea 
which must be ever present to the mind of the man, — 
so present, indeed, and so &aught with auimatiog and 
ennobling sensations, that his very nature springs, as 
it were, into new life, whenever the idea is presented 
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with any d^ree of force or viyidiiess. Such^ in hct, 
must be the sapremacy of this power^ or principle^ over 
the whole being of the man^ that he would rather give 
up every other possession which he holds^ and relinquish 
every other enjoyment^ than be robbed of this sense of 
right in his own personal character. 

If the sense of rights which is always liable to err 
without Divine direction^ have the additional aid of 
enlightened religious fiedth and feelings then all may be 
well. The masterful domineering boy may be converted 
into a steady and courageous defender q£ that faith 
which is dearer to him^ p^haps^ than life itself; but his 
religious feelings must still work in connection with 
reason^ as well as with this sense of rights enlightened 
by reason on the one hand^ and softened by benevolence 
on the other^ or he may become a superstitious and 
tyrannical persecutor, bent only upon compelling every 
one to believe and to worship in his own way. 

All moral control must come from within, as well as 
from without, to be effectual in its influence upon cha- 
racter. The propensity itself must be rightly directed, 
not simply shut in or crushed down. The great business 
of right education must be begun early, or, failing in 
that, must be applied in after-life with tenfold force on 
the moral or the weaker side, in order to make up for 
lost time. It is the parentis especial business to begin 
in early life so to cultivate those higher powers which 
are to hold in subjection the whole physical nature of 
their child, that when he leaves the parental roof he 
may have learned how. despicable a master is any mere 
passion, and that of all the conquests which a human 
being can obtain, of all the victories in which he can 
rejoice, that is at once the greatest and the most glorious 
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which establishes in his own character the entire supre- 
macy of the highest portion of his nature over the lowest. 

Thus far the governing motives which frequently in- 
fluence the conduct of boys have been chiefly considered. 
In relation to girls, it is a popular idea that they are 
much more easily trained to what is right, than boys ; 
and certainly, if the results of good training are recog- 
nised only in the avoidance of what is glaringly or vio- 
lently wrong, the idea is not without foundation in fact. 
If, also, as already said, all life was one great drawing- 
room exhibition, the appropriate training of girls would 
be a matter of easy accomplishment. 

That girls appear to be so much more easily trained 
than boys, is chiefly owing to their being constitutionally 
gifted, as a general rule, with a much greater desire to 
please, and, perhaps, as an equally general rule, with less 
of the masterful propensity. Of this latter fact, however, 
I do not speak positively, for many a tiny female tyrant 
may, without doubt, be seen to strut through the nursery, 
olothed in an assumed authority which is commonly so 
brief, that, whether originally the tendency is as strong 
as in boys, only more early subdued by the influences of 
circumstance and situation, it might be difficult to say. 
Without entering into any very minute analysis of these 
comparative tendencies of character, I will take for the 
girl that which appears to be one of the most powerful, 
as well as most frequently recurring amongst those 
motives or tendencies which chiefly influence the actions 
and the character. As there are many boys with ex- 
tremely little of the battling or subduing propensity, so 
there are, perhaps, an equal nimiber of girls destitute 
of that particular tendency which I still consider it 
allowable to single out as one of woman^s leading cha- 
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racteristics. I allude to a desire to please. We niay 
call this vanity, if we prefer that name, or the love of 
approbation, or even the love of being loved, admired, or 
thought well of; with the opposite dread of being de-^ 
spised, neglected, or disliked. It is all the same thing 
originally, and it is this with which early training has 
so much to do in the right government of the moral 
being, as regards girls in general. It is this which the 
individual herself has so much to do with in the right 
government of her own conduct through all the different 
stages of her life. 

A woman without this desire to please, would be a 
most unlovely character. To this natural desire may be 
attributed much that is gentle, courteous, and agreeable 
in her maimers and general conduct. To the exercise of 
this faculty may be attributed much of her studious 
cultivation of good taste in all the appointments of her 
household, as well as in her dress, and in the habitual 
tone of her expressions, looks, carriage, and address. 
Her elegance, her refinement, and her ambition to excel 
in all the accomplishments of polished life, belong espe- 
cially to the promptings of this motive. The question 
— " What will people think of me ?^' — ^which a woman so 
naturaUy, and often necessarily, asks, originates in the 
same feeling. It is a great help, not only in observing 
what is most approved by our friends and by society, but 
it also creates a preference for what is thus approved, and 
a consequent conformity to it in action, as well as incli- 
nation and taste. Much of what we understand by the 
name of tact is the growth of this inherent tendency 
of character ; for without a strong desire to please we 
should be to some extent regardless of fitness and adap- 
tation, which are essential properties of tact. 
. So closely is this principle inwrought with the very 
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being of woman^ and so inflnehtial is it as blended mth 
her motives for action^ that it wonld be impossible to say 
wbere it is not^ and what it does not take some part in 
doing. So amiable^ too^ so lovely^ so gentle are its 
nsnal manifestations^ that it is perpetually assuming the 
character of some higher virtue. As such, it is not un- 
frequently appealed to for acts of benevolence, offices of 
kindness, and innumerable efforts of a popular and praise- 
worthy nature, which ought more properly to be founded 
upon pure benevolence, upon a sense of right, or upon 
religious feeling. Hence one of the causes of danger to 
a woman when this tendency of character is too early or 
too frequently called ruto exercise. 

It is highly importtot, therefore, that we should look 
at the opposite side of the picture, and see what this 
strong desire may do for woman ru the wfty of injuring 
hei* temper, destroying her simplicity, and, it may be, 
ruining her peace. 

In the first place, all envy and jealousy may be laid to 
the charge of this desire, when allied to self-love \ for 
the two are not necessarily connected, and certainly not, 
as some persons suppose, the same in themselves. Self- 
love or pride is more frequently found to predominate 
iQ the stronger sex. Self-love or pride is shown in a 
high estimate of self. The love of being approved, ad- 
mired, or even loved, which may also be called vanity, 
is more frequently found to predominate with women; 
and it is shown in solicitude about the opinion of others, 
with a constant craving to stand first in their esteem. 

This quality, like all others, but perhaps more than 
most, is either amiable or not, according to the nature 
of those with which it is combined. As already said, 
when combined with self-love, and not governed by the 
higher moral sentiments, nor directed by the higher in- 
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tellectual powers^ it leads not only to generally uneasy 
feelings arising out of enyy and jealousy^ but some- 
times it inspires a fierce ambition to rival others^ or to 
injure and be revei^fed upon those who fill that place 
either in admiration or esteem wbicb it has sought to 
appropriate to itself. Thus^ in a character deficient in 
moral principle^ it can resort to artifice^ deception^ and 
everything mean^ in order to gain its ends. It has^ in 
too many instances^ been the instigator of cruelty and 
wrong ; nor would it be too much to say that it has 
helped to mix the poisoned bowl, or nerved the arm 
that was raised against a rival's life. 

Even under a milder form, this principle so mixes 
itself with motive, so adorns itself with the garb of vir- 
tue and the graces of elegance, taste, and kindly feel- 
ing, that it imparts to much of woman's life that com- 
plex character which makes her — peculiarly in little 
things — ^untrue to herself, and sometimes false to others. 
It is the very life-spring, for instance, of those imprin- 
cipled flirtations which are smiled upon as mere amuse- 
ment, but which often destroy the peace of the trusting, 
and the innocent, without ever elevating or imparting 
rational enjoyment to any human soul. Out of en- 
tanglements of this kind, owing their existence chiefly 
to L strong desire, arise a large proportion of woman's 
miseries and woman's wrongs; for they are never so 
unfaithful to each other as when conflicting claims upon 
love or admiration place them in antagonism with their 
Mends. 

But to look lower still, — and it is necessary to look at 
life in all stages, and under all aspects, in order 
thoroughly to understand the working of this tendency 
of character — ^looking a little lower then, we see that 
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this inordinate desire to be admired is that which places 
ill-judged ornament upon the persons of the poor, thus 
prompting them to spend their hardly-earned resources 
upon a style of embellishment which they secretly 
believe, even when they do not avow it, will recommend 
them to admiring attention. This habit of the poor is 
often loudly declaimed against, but I see not how, in a 
state of society like ours, it should be otherwise, unless 
our female servants could be made philosophers, as well 
as women of the highest taste ; for how otherwise are 
they to resist the attractions daQy presented to their 
notice iq the way of dress and personal ornament ? 
especially, how are they to resist the conviction that what 
their mistresses esteem so highly must be good in itself, 
and consequently good for them? If the greatest 
elegance and the most lavish expenditure be a high 
recommendation to a lady, — and the poor are very cogni- 
zant of these matters,— how are they, with their limited 
powers of reasoning, to arrive at the conviction that the 
same kind of ornament, though iq a lower degree, is not 
appropriate and advantageous to themselves ? 

But there is another very serious consideration 
connected with this desire to please, always accompanied 
as it is with an equal dread of displeasing, or of giving 
offence or pain. Almost all the temptations which 
beset the path of woman are presented to her under 
this form, or assaU her through this channel. How far 
wiU she deviate from the right path for the sake of 
giving pleasure, or preventiQgpain to one whom it is her 
highest wish to please ? There have been stories beyond 
number written upon this very theme ; might there not 
be sermons preached? This method of attacking the 
sense of right in woman, of appealing to one of the 
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finest sentiments of her nature, with all its awfiil conse- 
quences, is too well known to need further comment here. 
The deceiver has no more potent lure, and he lays his 
guilty snares accordingly. 

Under a less appalling aspect, it is still evident that 
much wrong, and consequently much suffering, is often 
the result of this strong desire to please, when unaccom^ 
panied, or rather imgovemed, by any better principle. 
First, then, amongst the powers which must be made 
the governing motives here, there is the sense of right, 
and this sense of right iacludes truth, as well as justice. 
There must be no violation of truth in the act of pleasing, 
because truth stands higher in the formation of charac- 
ter than vanity. It is well to give pleasure, — all persons 
should be solicitous to do this, — ^but not at the expense of 
truth. It is well to give pleasure : benevolence approves 
the wish, and strengthens and confirms the act ; but 
even benevolence itself must be sulgect to the sense of 
right — amenable to justice and to truth. Benevolence 
itself is only the more powerful in its influence, the 
more blessed in its ministrations, for being closely allied 
with truth, and subservient to it ; because no real good 
to mankind was ever effectually carried out, when its 
foundation was laid in falsehood. 

We see, then, how necessary it is that education should 
be a strict and faithful guide ia these intricate matters ; 
not in the case before us solicitous to crush out the 
vanity — ^that can never be, — for to mortify and punish 
vanity has ever had the effect of inciting it to creep out 
as it were by stealth, working its serpent way through 
more circuitous channels, — ^but first and always to bring 
to bear upon it, even from the days of childhood, the 
strong and overwhelming force of truth, right, justice : 
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making the primary consideration that wluch ought to 
be, and then allowing the desire to work on through 
those legitimate channels which an enlightened judg- 
ment approves as being most lovely, and of best report. 

In the progress of the girl to maturity, it is scarcely 
to be supposed that she will be so favourably circum- 
stanced as to be made always to feel the pre-eminent 
importance of truth. Unless nurses, and others who 
have to do with childhood, are themselves impressed with 
this fact, and that to a degree which makes them 
supremely solicitous to impress it upon others, it is im- 
possible that the child should be thus advantageously 
situated. It will probably hear truth weU spoken of, 
and even treated as a necessity, so far as taking it for 
granted that truth will and must be observed. It will 
also hear falsehood severely condemned. But con- 
demning Msehood is not cultivating truth; and the 
child will often become bewildered in its calculations — 
for children do calculate unconsciously, by observing the 
immense importance attached to all the different arts of 
pleasing which it has to acquire, in comparison with the 
variety of modes of maintaining the truth, or the right, 
which are pointed out to its attention. I speak of course 
of ordinary circumstances, not of those cases in which 
children are made to feel the relative value, and to 
understand the right exercise, of the different faculties of 
their own nature. 

It may not be widely deviating from probability to 
suppose a little girl placed under the care of a nurse 
who does not herself regard truth supremely. She may 
be very fond of the child, and do her duty in all respects 
to the best of her knowledge ; and as she considers her- 
self hired to do duty. She may be very fond of the 
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child, but she may be also fond of herself. She may find 
it answer her purpose to work continually upon this 
innate love of approbation, and fear of giving pain, which 
is early developed in the child ; and the nurse may even 
think it right, at all events she may think it pretty, to 
appeal to this principle iq the child whenever anything 
has to be done which is not otherwise agreeable to it. 

It is wonderful how little girls can be worked upon in 
this way, — and sometimes great girls too. All the tones 
of tenderness or of reproof which the human voice can 
assume, even pretended tears, are sometimes resorted to, 
until real tears glisten in the eyes of the child; and then 
the triumph of the nurse is complete. Such a child is 
generally considered both by nurse and mother as being 
easily managed — of a sweet, tender, complying disposi- 
sition. We might ask how managed so easily, and with 
what compliance is so readily obtained ? for these, after 
all, are the great points to be considered. Indeed, it is 
pitiable in the extreme to see a weak-spirited child thus 
worked upon ; for how much, even if the child escapes, 
will the woman in this case have to suflFer ? We talk of 
moral courage as one of the qualities most wanted in 
the world, and we commend the display of it in a good 
cause as the highest reach of female heroism j but how 
is moral courage ever to be expected from one who is 
timid by nature, and made doubly so by early treatment 
with regard to all those points which involve the art of 
pleasing or displeasing, if that has become habitually the 
first and the highest consideration in the mind of a child ? 

In the case under consideration the nurse has her 
own pleasures to obtain. Unknown to her mistress, 
perhaps she takes her little charge to see the shows at 
a country fair. Of course she tells the child it is en- 
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tirely to please it that slie goes ; but she has reasons of 
her own, and companions of her own too, both mixing 
up with her motive in what she does. There is no occa- 
sion, she thinks, for any one at home to know that she has 
been anywhere but to take one of her accustomed walks : 
«,d a, r.1.0 child, i. i. «. ea,y .aiu, to «a«ag« her! 
She therefore begins to tell the child how kind it was of 
nurse to take her to the pretty shows, but that she must 
not tell her papa, nor mamma, cook, footman, nor any-« 
body, or they wiU be so angry with nurse. The little 
child looks very much concerned, shakes its head, and 
promises not to teU — '^no, never :^^ the woman goes on 
to say, ^^ or poor nurse will have to go away — quite away, 
and never see baby again V The child actually weeps, 
and clings around the neck of her beloved nurse, who 
goes on working upon her feeUngs, until the little arms 
cling closer, as if in the hope of making them the barriers 
betwixt that object of aflFection and all harm. Ah, poor 
child ! well would it be for thee if this should prove the 
last appeal of falsehood to thy pitying and protecting 
care. 

The nurse goes on to instruct her charge how, if 
questioned as to where they have been, she shall teU 
of an accustomed walk, and say they have been there ; 
and the child promises again ; ^' for," adds her instruc- 
tress, with renewed persuasiveness in her tone and 
manner — "mamma will be so angry with nurse for 
taking dear baby to see the pretty shows." Here, then, 
is moral confusion indeed. The very sense of filial duty 
is assailed : the kindness of the mother placed at a dis- 
advantage in comparison with that of the nurse. The 
desire of pleasing, with its relative dread of giving pain, 
is here as a motive made predominant. 
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I am quite aware that in the present instance the fault 
will be immediately charged upon the nurse ; and some 
may even say that none but a very careless mother could 
trust her child with so wicked a woman. Mothers, how- 
ever, do not always exactly know what is the real moral 
tone of the characters with whom their children are 
associated in early infancy. The body is then the object 
of consideration ; and a good nurse may not always be a 
good woman, in the highest sense of the word. Besides 
which, there is often great confiision and misconception 
in the minds of this class of people as to what is really 
right. I should be sorry to charge them as a class with 
being less conscientious, according to their vague notions 
of what is right, than those who move in a higher sphere; 
but when we consider their own bringing up from child- 
hood, their homes, and the influences to which they have 
been habitually subjected, it is little to be blamed in 
them, and still less wondered at, if, in the darkness and 
uncertainty of their moral conceptions, they sometimes 
acquire a habit of considering that the best mode of 
action which is the most pleasant to everybody, and that 
the thing most to be avoided which gives pain to them- 
selves, or to those whom they desire to serve. Thus, to 
hide unpleasant truths, to put the best face upon matters 
generally, and to keep their Mends from getting into 
scrapes, is not unfrequently regarded by them as the 
highest virtue. Well would it be for our moral progress 
as a people, if this notion of the highest virtue extended 
no farther, — ^if our schools, as well as our kitchens, had 
no similar standard of merit, acknowledged by the unani- 
mous agreement of their inmates, and often powerfully, 
though secretly, opposed to the laws of order, and the 

restrictions of rightful authority. 
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The cliild whose character we have seen in its early 
formation upon false principles, takes with her to school 
the same leading tendency, — a supreme desire to please^ 
and an equally powerful dread of being the object of 
displeasure. Extremely tractable, and obedient, her 
teachers consider this girl. They say of her, ^^ you have 
only to hint your displeasure, and she is so sorry ; or to 
tell her what you wish, and she is so willing to do it. 
Nothing can look better than this in a disposition to be 
worked upon. A school full of such children would be 
absolutely charming : so little trouble to their instruc- 
tors, — so easily managed. Easily managed such children 
unquestionably are, as regards the present moment, and 
therefore easily managed as regards their conduct in a 
school. 

As regards this girl, her companions are likely enough 
to call her darling, and make her a pet ; because she is 
a dear little creature who will always help them to escape 
punishment and disgrace. She does not even venture to 
condemn them when they do wrong ; and if she will not 
join them, she is sure not to betray. Unless, indeed^ 
amongst the conflicting interests in which she un- 
avoidably becomes entangled, there should be presented 
to her a surer mode of pleasing, or a deeper terror of 
disgrace and blame ; and then she has no moral power 
within herself of strength suflScient to prevent her 
yielding. Always uncertain about actual right, it is 
more than probable she will see right itself upon what- 
ever side her desire to please inclines to, or her dread of 
oflending deters from ; and thus, in all probability, she 
yields, and always will yield, to that which is the 
strongest impulse at the moment. It may be that at 
school she yields on some point which brings upon her 
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the contempt of her companions. Their avoidance and 
dislike will then inflict upon her the most excruciating 
anguish. She soon begins to blame herself — ^to believe 
she has done wrongs and would fain recal the act. 
Perhaps she plunges into falsehood as a last resource 
from the suffering she endures ; and so vacillates, evades, 
and slides away from the interests of one party to 
another, as to become the object of universal contempt. 

These are the characters to whom falsehood is often 
chargeable, and upon whom the charge is often brought 
with unsparing severity, as if they preferred falsehood for 
its own sake ; whereas they may hate it quite as much as 
others. A girl who cares little about pleasing, or dis- 
pleasing, will often speak the truth at once, without 
flinching or hesitation, and thus obtain the praise of 
being high-principled, and a staunch upholder of truth ^ 
while the girl whose strongest motive is to please, is 
sensible of so many conflicting interests to be served, has 
in reality so great a terror with regard to consequences, 
that although she may really love truth quite as much 
as the bolder girl, she may not at the moment dare to 
speak it, lest she should involve some Mend in fearful 
consequences ; or, still more likely, lest she diould occa* 
sion an outburst of displeasure against herself. When 
shall we learn that there are things which are not, and 
cannot be, adjusted by the mere teaching of our schools, 
even though that should include the highest style of ac- 
complishments, and those which are the most generally 
approved ! 

The character here considered may have been exceed- 
ingly easy to manage, and all may have been right so 
far as the management to which she was subject served 
to keep from anything absolutely wrong. But how, it 
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may be aisked^ is a girl of such a character to learn to 
manage herself? "What are her principles of action? 
If her governing motive be that of giving pleasure and 
avoiding pain^ she will find her task somewhat difficult 
on entering the world in her own independent and 
responsible capacity. Who, then, is to be pleased ? 
"Which party is to be considered ? "What pain is to be 
avoided ? Under what plea may ofience be given ? What, 
in short, is duty ? or how is the will of God to be obeyed 
on earth ? Pitiable indeed is the condition of a being 
sent out into the world to act for herself, to pursue her 
own way through all the entanglements of social life, 
with no higher motive, or more determinate rule of 
action, than a desire to please. 

Even when brought under the influence of reUgion, 
this character wiU, in all probability, retain much of its 
weakness and vacillation. We require too much of 
religion when we ask it to rectify all the deformities 
of character which national education, religiously con- 
ducted, would never have allowed to grow; and this 
subject assumes a very serious aspect, when we consider 
how much the cause of religion generally is injured by 
those inconsistencies in little things which in the case 
of the Christian we are perhaps too wiUing to excuse on 
the plea of habit, or want of consideration — ^want of 
many things, in fact, which it is the legitimate office of 
education to supply. If individual happiness, social 
welfare, and national honour, are involved in the great 
question of moral training, surely the interests of pur 
religion, as it stands before the world, are involved in 
this question to a much more serious extent. Whatever 
we love most, we desire most to advance and honour. 
How is our Christian profession to be recommended 
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to others, or honoured by our own Uvea, without a strict 
and earnest recognition of sound moral principles, as 
carried out into all our transactions with our fellow 
beings ?-and this can scarcely be, without some better 
method of direct moral training being associated with 
our popular systems of education. 
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CHAP. VI. 
GOVBENING MOTIVES BENEVOLENCE. 

That circumstances do not always decide for ns what 
shall be our ruling motives, is sufficiently proved by the 
fact, that children brought up in the same nursery, 
surrounded by the same objects, and habitually subjected 
to the same influences, evince extremely diflferent ten- 
dencies of character, even at a very early age, — tendencies 
quite as widely varied as the physical forms of such 
children, in all their distinctions of feature, complexion, 
size, and general appearance. There is usually some 
family likeness in children of the same parents brought 
up together. Particular modes of speech, also, are 
sometimes adopted by a whole family, and modes of 
behaviour in the same way ; but the real character of 
each child, as regards the motives by which it is governed, 
or the principles upon which it is formed, may still be 
very diflferent from the governing motives and principles 
of other members of the family. 

The mother, from the nature of her position amongst 
her children, and from those naturally quick instincts 
and sympathies which form part of the maternal cha- 
racter, will be most likely to perceive and understand 
what are the leading motives which give their bias to the 
general conduct of her children in the early stages of 
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life. Hence the extreme importance of making female 
education something more than mere teaching in the 
accustomed branches of learning and accomplishments^ 
scarcely any of which can, by any possibility, be brought 
to bear upon this portion of her life, or this sphere of 
her duties. They need not hinder, but they cannot help 
her here. Unquestionably, her learning and accomplish- 
ments are good in themselves, and have their appropriate 
uses in life ; but here is a world in which the mother has 
to liveand govern, and to govern beingswhowill themselves 
have to govern others, — ^here is a world in which there 
is the most urgent work and the highest duty to perform, 
by the exercise on her part of a totally different kind of 
knowledge, wanting which, it is impossible to conceive 
how the mother^s task should be accomplished. 

For this, and for many other reasons, the mother^s great 
work comes to be left very much in the hands of others 
to perform. I say this, merely in the way of stating a 
fact, and without presuming to cast upon the mother 
any portion of blame. Even if always present with 
her children, the mother might really know no better 
than her hired nurses what to do with them in the way 
of training simultaneously their threefold nature. There 
is one of these portions, however, — ^the physical, which 
the mother takes good care to have attended to ; and for 
this purpose, she engages well qualified and experienced 
nurses, who will be sure to supply her own deficiency or 
want of knowledge in this department. In process of 
time, too, she engages that anomalous kind of help 
called a nursery governess, who teaches her children the 
alphabet, or first principles of scholastic education, thus 
preparing them fi)r higher tuition in the same line of 
intellectual attainment. But who, amongst all the dif* 
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ferent agents employed in the nursery, however com- 
petent or however faithful each may be in her own in- 
dividual calling, — who amongst them all knows anything 
about the elements of human character, the governing 
motives for human conduct generally, or the development 
of particular motive in the individual beings with whom 
they have to do? Hence the great moral confusion 
existing in the characters of most children when sent 
to school, — ^a confosion which no process of merely intel- 
lectual teaching is capable of reducing to order. The 
wonder is, that, seeing how much understanding, know- 
ledge, and method, are wanted in the early training 
of a child in order that the three portions of its nature 
may be simultaneously trained and cultivated — ^the won- 
der is, not so much that the mother does not leave all 
other avocations to attend to this ; but that mothers in 
general, who have wealth and influence at their command, 
do not establish some kind of preparatory schools, in 
which nurses, or early governesses, or both blended in 
one, should be educated especially for this great purpose. 
We have institutions for the preparation of agents in 
many less important branches of duty, and it has long 
appeared to me that such institutions for nurses would 
be great blessings to the community. 

There is, however, so great a work to be done, that 
even while entirely at a loss to imagine who will do it, I 
must not flinch from my part in the vast and onerous 
duty, especially when entertaining as I do the cheering 
conviction that there are mothers, and educators of the 
young, waiting anxiously at this present moment for the 
dawning of some light upon their arduous task ; and that 
such wiU not be whoUy indifferent to the sympathy of 
one who knows and feels their wants, nor disposed to 
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turn a deaf ear to any suggestion, however simple in 
itself, whicli bears directly upon th^ great work they 
have in hand. 

It is to such individuals, then, that I would venture to 
oflFer the following views of the relative proportion and 
value of some of the leading principles of human conduct ; 
and, in connexion with these, the leading faculties, upon 
the right or wrong exercise of which human character is 
formed. 

First amongst these, on the moral side, I would place 
benevolence ; secondly, a sense of right ; and thirdly, a 
reverence for authority. First on the intellectual side I 
would place observation of facts, with a tendency to en- 
quire into their causes and their consequences, and then 
to consider their relation to other facts. 

I speak of these as being of the highest importance, 
not as being first to be cultivated, because the percep- 
tions, in the course of nature, as is well understood, 
must come first — ^perceptions such as those of colour, 
form, ske, &c. These are accessory to that observation 
of facts which I have placed in the highest class of inter- 
lectual powers ; but they are not the same. It appears 
to me of the greatest importance that the three highest 
moral faculties here specified should be begun with early ; 
and that in all cases, whatever may be the nature or 
preparation of the other faculties, it never can be unsafe, 
but must be highly advantageous, to cultivate and en- 
courage the growth of these. 

But, it may be asked, how cultivate benevolence in a 
child who has nothing to give, nor is able to help or 
to serve any one ? in short, who must, from the nature 
of circumstances, be the receiver of benefits, and thus 
naturally and necessarily selfish ? This naturally and 
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necessarily selfish condition of early infancy constitutes 
one great reason why benevolence should he cultivated so 
early, and that with as much perseverance and earnestness 
as the nurse cultivates the power of speaking, walking, 
or performing any of those physical exploits which make 
the nursery ring with acclamations of applause. 

I have already ventured to assert that gratitude, as 
well as pity, belong to the sentiment of benevolence ; and 
I believe a carefdl examination of human character will 
bear me out in this, — ^that those persons are the most 
habitually grateful who are habitually the kindest. It is 
not a servile gratitude that is here meant — stiU less a 
greedy appropriation of benefits : neither is the kindness 
idluded to that which has for its foundation the mere love 
of pleasing, or the luxury of conferring favours. There is 
often much selfishness, weakness, and even hardness of 
heart, in this kind of giving, and associated with these 
most unwelcome favours. A genuiiie benevolence may be 
particularly distinguished as knowing how to receive, as 
well as to give ; because it can sympathise with the giver, 
and so appreciate the luxury of giving that it would not 
deprive another of so great an enjoyment. There is also 
a large amoimt of giving which derives its motive from the 
desire to please ; as there is much conferring of benefits 
in the way of ostentation ; and some perhaps so low with 
regard to motive, that it seeks only to purchase back again 
some benefit for self. 

But as the child is not in a position to give, as it is 
necessarily the recipient of acts of kindness and of 
favours, it is more advantageously circumstanced for the 
cultivation of gratitude, as an elementary part of its yet 
unformed character. The sentiment of gratitude is 
emotional ; and the impression made by each recurrence 
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of the emotion will necessarily become deeper as the 
child advaaces towards maturity. These emotions in the 
child may first be lawfully excited by the consideration 
of acts of kindness or benefits bestowed upon itself. 
In fact^ i1> cannot for some time be made to comprehend 
any more extended idea of good. Every toy it receives 
as a gift, every indulgence granted to its desire, should 
be so placed before its notice as to convey the idea that 
it is not by right, but through the kindness of others^ 
that its enjoyments receive that particular accession. 
And so on, until the very means of learning conveyed 
to it through the always wearisome and offcen unthankful 
process of education, will soon be regarded by the child 
as causes why it should be grateful to others for the pains 
they take, and the patience they exercise for its benefit. 
How different would be the tedious task, if aQ children 
were so trained as to receive their lessons as a favour ! 
And yet by this kind of training, consistently carried 
on, there is every reason to believe that such might be 
the case. Not only as regards the means of education 
would this happy change be observable, but through- 
out all the social relations of life. A feeling of mutual 
dependence would pervade all the actions of the young, 
a spirit of thankfulness would pervade all their inter- 
course with others; for how much in reaUty have our 
best friends to forgive ia each one of us ! The sentimJent 
of gratitude being thus trained by right appUcation and 
constant exercise, it would be ready to receive the higher 
impress of Divine Truth, and from being always easily 
awakened at the call of human kindness, it would yield 
the more easily to those holier influences which come 
directly from the word of God, and appeal so powerfully 
to every human heart. 
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We talk mucli of the stubbornness of this hearty in 
connection with its nnwillingness to receive the truths 
of the Gospel ; but is not much of this stubbornness 
owing to its general want of acquaintance with the 
sentiment of gratitude ? It does not feel its dependence 
as a recipient of kindness in general. It does not want 
to feel it, because it does not know how sweet the 
feeling of gratitude is. The idea, when first presented 
to it, is strange and humiUating. It is startled and 
repelled by the thought of being poor, and bUnd, and 
naked, and miserable. It does not want to be nothings 
and to have nothing, in order that it may receive all 
things, and be grateful. Why, then, should we not do 
all that lies within the reach of human love to render 
this approach to the throne of mercy less difficult? 
Why should we not so far train up a child in the way * 
he should go, as to prepare his heart to feel and under- 
stand how sweet, and yet how elevating, is the influence 
of gratitude, — ^how binding to the giver, whose kindness 
calls it forth ; and how inspiriting to all those closely 
allied emotions which emanate from the conviction that 
having received much, we must not only love much, but 
do much. 

A heart thoroughly imbued with the sentiment of 
gratitude knows no rest without doing something for 
others. It is too full to keep all its riches to itself: 
ever and ever it must be giving out. It cannot bear 
that suffering should exist, and it so frill and happy^ 
without giving something out of its abundance ; and if 
it has nothing else to give, it gives tears. Hence the 
necessary connexion of gratitude and pity, and of both 
under the general head of benevolence. Hence, too, the 
incalculable extent to which the sentiment of gratitude 
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early awakened^ and perseveringly cultivated, may excite 
and carry along with it the highest and most generous 
emotions of human nature. 

It is true these are in themselves only emotions, and 
if cultivated alone would be liable to lead to error and 
excess. But they have their helps and gtiides in the 
other faculties; in the sense of right, and in the 
reasoning powers, especially. If we cultivate them, 
there is no need that we should force them into extra- 
vagance, by placing them singly under consideration, 
and leaving the others unattended to. No ; there is a 
beautiful harmony and completeness in the structure of 
human character, requiring only that those who have 
the care of it, L Ss^ly growth, should give due 
prominence to those functions which have the most 
important duties to discharge. 

If it should be said by the mother, or the nurse, that 
all this is very difficult, I would answer, so is the 
alphabet; or, that all this is very tiresome, I answer 
again, so is the alphabet. And yet how perseveringly 
does somebody, either mother, nurse, or governess, or, 
perhaps, all three, with their united efforts, apply them- 
selves to the teaching of the alphabet. Did we not 
know by experience that it can be done, it would seem 
impossible at first to make the little impatient child 
attend sufficiently to understand the difPerence betwixt 
any two letters bearing the same general form. And 
then there is the laborious task of putting two or more 
of these characters together; the mystery 6t spelling, 
with its endless variety, and complexity of results. Yet 
no one despairs of the child being taught to read, 
although they know that it will be y6ars before it 
can read fluently, and not pei^haps with perfect under- 
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standing until its bodily frame lias attained maturity 
and perfection. Yet nobody despairs. All look upon 
the reading as something that must be done — the 
teaching to read as a duty that cannot be escaped 
jfrom. 

Then there is the writing, too. Indeed, endless is the 
variety of attainments confidently believed in as possible 
for the child ; yet all difficult — aQ requiring patience in 
the commencement — all looking impossible to eyes un- 
practised in this sphere of observation. Yet who, in this 
department ^, of training, ever slackens, or gives up, 
except in cases of utter imbecility and vacancy of mind ? 
And even here, what wonderful efforts of benevolence 
are now working upon this spare and arid soU, hitherto 
deemed absolutely waste and barren ! — efforts so purely 
benevolent, that the eye glistens and the heart glows 
at the contemplation of their results, though they may 
be humble as the opening of some little wayside flower, 
when it unfolds its petals to the glorious sun, and in 
the midst of bright blossoms and rich foliage, and the 
growth of mighty trees, sends up its sweetness also, 
unforbidden, to the great source of light and life. 

I know of nothing more affecting to the heart than 
the appeals which are made by these institutions for the 
training of idiots. And has benevolence nothing to do 
in its own legitimate sphere with the training of those 
who are more highly gifted with intellectual power and 
capability? in fact, with all, for aQ have the offices of 
benevolence faithfully to discharge — all have to answer 
to the Giver of every good and perfect gift, for the use 
they make of each individual talent committed to their 
trust. Why, then, should benevolence, when undertaking 
the training of the young, devote attention only to 
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those powers with wliich the fature being has to work ; 
and not to those which have to do with the highest 
motives, and the noblest incentives to work ? 

It may be said here, as it is said almost everywhere, 
that all this is done — that the child is taught to be kind, 
and pitiful, and to express its gratitude. Does not the 
mother or the nurse mean, rather, that the child is found 
fault with for being imkind, punished for being cruel, 
and called naughty when it rebels against or ill-treats 
its care-takers, and those from whom it receives the 
greatest benefits ? Surely this is not all that is required. 
Certainly it is not all that is done in the training of the 
intellectual powers ; still less is it all that is done in the 
training of the physical. It is not, generally speaking, 
by any means the first consideration either with mother 
or nurse. Their sphere of duty would not seem to lie 
here. Whose duty does, then ? That is the question 
we are called upon to answer. As a proof that their 
sphere of duty is not considered to lie here, let us ask 
the care-takers in the nursery about the progress of the 
child. They will tell you of its bodily functions, of its 
height, size, weight, limbs, teeth, and powers of walking, 
fighting, screaming, and digesting. All this is well. Or 
they will go on to tell you of words of difficulty spoken, 
of sentences repeated by rote, of forms recognised in 
pictures, of spelling, or reading begun, of shrewd sayings 
uttered, or cunning tricks performed : but ask of the 
child^s benevolence — how that goes on? They look 
astonished, or perhaps they laugh, and tell you he is the 
most shocking little tyrant in the nursery, and so cruel 
that he would crush the kitten to death if they permitted 
him to have it in his power : so greedy too, that they 
cannot let him see them eat anything he likes. All 
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this^ and much more of the same kind^ is often told quite 
with an air of triumph and delighted interest^ as if 
these manifestations of character marked the Aiture 
hero ; and seldom indeed does it seem to enter into 
nursery calculations that any one of these tendencies is 
quiteZimportaut, andrequLs quite as great an amount 
of care to keep in order^ as a spine^ a shoulder^ or any 
other part of the body which may evince symptoms of 
growing out of proportion. 

Each of these powers, if not subdued or overcome by 
the higher powers, will inevitably render the whole 
character disproportioned and deformed, and thus pre- 
vent the healthy, happy, and harmonious action of its 
various powers. A child who is particularly fond of 
good eating, and violent in its struggles to obtain what 
is its highest good, requires that its reason, with its 
sense of right, and its respect for authority, should be 
brought prominently forward. A child who evinces 
particular pleasure in crushing kittens, or inflicting pain 
of any kind, requires that its benevolence should be 
cultivated and brought forward with the utmost assiduity. 

It must here be observed, that whether the child is 
cruel or not, carefdlly to cultivate the sentiment of bene- 
volence is one of the safest and wisest modes of proceed- 
ing which it is possible to propose. Some persons are 
unquestionably more benevolent by nature than others ; 
and there are some who, with the utmost pains applied 
to this portion of their nature, will never attain the height 
of noble generosity which others may reach with perfect 
ease. But the same distinctive marks attach to all our 
faculties, since no two individuals in the world can be 
said to be equally gifted with any power or talent. The 
intellectual trainer knows this perfectly well ; and be- 
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cause he finds a deficiency in one particular faculty in 
this department he applies to its cultivation greater 
attention and more earnest efforts : because the boy 
has no natural turn for calculation^ he is assisted and 
encouraged in his application to mathematics by all 
the means which human ingenuity can devise ; because 
he has no natural gift for learning languages^ he is sup- 
plied with grammars^ and books innumerable^ all con- 
structed with the greatest patience and ability^ in order 
to assist him h^re. And because the boy has but little 
benevolence as the gift of nature^ should not an equal 
amount of attention^ study, patience, and effort, be be- 
stowed upen this branch of education? 

We cannot. keep too closely before our view the fact 
that it is not the excess, but the want, which mars the 
character. It is not the excess of cruelty in the boy 
which makes him torture animals, but the want of bene- 
volence. And girls may want benevolence quite as much 
as boys. They may not love to torture, because their 
tendencies do not often lie that way; but where there 
should be active benevolence, how often do we find a dead 
blank. How often do we find nothing to work upon, and 
nothing to work with, when a good cause wants help. 
Touch the vanity in such cases — make the cause glorious, 
and then see what help wiU come ; but pure, unostenta- 
tious, steady working benevolence is often quite as defi- 
cient in one sex as the other. 

And yet for how many happy and holy purposes is 

benevolence wanted in this world ! The all- wise Disposer 

of our lives has so placed us here, that we are each 

dependent upon others every hour for the exercise of 

benevolence. Without the exercise of benevolence in 

our Mends, we should, some of us, be scarcely borne 
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■with for a single day. Even love itself does not neces- 
sarily embrace benevolence. There is such a thing as a 
requiring, selfish — almost a cruel love. Benevolence is 
something higher and deeper than this. In fact, it 
penetrates all depths, and reaches all heights. Even the 
heaven of heavens could not contain it, for it was bene- 
volence which brought the Saviour down to earth to 
suffer and to save ; and in this crowning act of self- 
sacrifice we behold a manifestation at once the most 
perfect and the most sublime of all which human lan- 
guage might vainly attempt to define, as comprehended 
in the meaning of the word benevolence. 
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CHAP. VII. 



GOVERNING MOTIVES — CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 



If under all circumstances it is not only safe^ but wise^ 
to cultivate benevolence as an essential element in the 
character of a child^ it must be equally safe and wise to 
cultivate conscientiousness, or a sense of right ; for this 
also is wanted^ and wanted especially, in all the trans* 
actions of ordinary life. Under this head may be 
included a love of truth in all its various phases, and 
modes of application and circumstance; with a strict 
regard to justice, which can never exist in fiill force 
without embracing the rights of others, as well as our 
own; for that is not justice which demands only what 
is due to self, but that which, for the sake of right, would 
cheerftdly suffer loss, in cases where right could not 
otherwise be maintained. 

Hence we are accustomed to call this tendency of 
character noble, — exalted, — sublime. The very aspect 
of a person when exercising this faculty, or in other 
words when influenced by this motive, denotes an eleva- 
tion of his whole being; and if the mother would study 
how to make her boy grow up to be a man of Grod-like 
beauty, she might teach him the supreme enjoyment of 
doing simply what is right, and of holding by the truth 
as he would by life itself. Many there are who love truthj^ 

H 4 
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wlio have yet been so trained that they dare not speak 
it. Truth may be said to tremble on their lips. They 
know it ought to be spoken; but other claims and 
motives present themselves as being at the moment more 
urgent. They are perhaps a&aid of offending, of falling 
into difficulties, of being entangled in unpleasant conse- 
quences, and so on. The fact is, they have been taught 
to love truth, but not to love it supremely. It has not 
been Jirst attended to, and most strenuously cultivated, 
by those who undertook the education of their cha- 
racters. 

Feojde aj?e apt to think they are teaching their children 
to adhere to truth, when they are teaching them to fear 
to tell a falsehood ; and this negative method of moral 
draining has been the source of a vast amount of mis- 
chief in the worid. To fear to tell a felsehood is not to 
love the truth. Such fear in itself may even prove a 
snare; for after a child has once begun to evade, and 
prevaricate, or even to hesitate about the truth, the very 
terror of being charged with falsehood will sometimes 
lOdke it plunge in irrevocably, and so tell one falsehood 
to support another, unidl the entanglement of lies is such 
as no one can unravel; and the poor child comes at last 
to be branded with guilt, and covered with horror and 
confusion. 

A love of truth for its own sake, — a clear, honest, 
thorough-going positive adherence to the truth as a 
nficesBary prindple of action,~if made an importaat part 
of early education, will of itself create all the necessary 
horror of falsehood ; so that if, in a moment of weakness, 
there should occur so much as a slip of the tongue in 
the utterance of what should have been perfect truth, 
the errcHT wiQ be immediately corrected, the false or 
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dubious expression will be recalled^ and the whole matter 
will pass without any more serious consequences than 
an increased watchfiilness on the part of the speaker^ 
lest by the repetition of error there should grow any- 
thing like indiflference to the beauty and the strictness of 
absolute truth. 

My own experience of life would lead to the belief 
that fear has been the parent of an incalculable amount of 
falsehood ; and that the terror of punishment for doing 
even a little wrong has driven more children to shelter 
themselves under the refiige of lies than any other 
cause. It may be that in the mode of treating children 
which prevails in the present day, there is danger of 
error on the opposite side to that of severity; but over 
indulgence has at least this strong recommendation, that 
under such a system no poor child can be absolutely 
driven by the agony of fear to teU a Ke. 

When the sense of right has been carefully and judi- 
ciously cultivated from early childhood, there wiQ always 
be, to a thinking mind, a large amount of fear awakened 
by observation of the world, and its ways ; as well as by 
those innumerable temptations to falsehood which present 
themselves under various forms, even to the warmest 
lover of truth. No one can fedl to feel these, and to fed 
them almost tremblingly, who enters upon life consdoua 
of his own weakness, yet earnestly desirous of regulating 
all his words and actions according to the law of right 
and truth. The slightest deviation is to such a person 
real agony; and when he sees how many persons, per- 
haps more highly gifited than himself, have fallen, and 
how much of falsehood and deception there is mingled 
with the transactions of what is called respectable 
society, he may well fear lest his own feet should stumble 
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in SO intricate and difficult a path. His fear^ however, 
will be very different from that of the child to which 
allusion has been made. The fear entertained by a 
person with whom the love of right is not supreme, is a 
fear of the consequences of falling : the fear of a truly 
conscientious person is simply a fear lest he should fall. 
There is a wide difference in their influence upon cha- 
racter betwixt these two. 

I have already remarked that we are too apt to call 
the animal propensities, or lower faculties of human na- 
* ture, bad in themselves; whereas, they are only bad as 
masters. If benevolence, with its soft and gentle minis- 
trations, can be legitimately brought in to restrain the 
violent operation of these propensities, the sense of right, 
in perhaps a still more forcible maimer, may, and indeed 
must, be made a ruler here. Suppose, for instance, that a 
child begins its nursery life with a strong desire to get, 
and enjoy, whatever it most likes ; and certainly this is 
no far-fetched or unwarrantable supposition. What is to 
restrain the child but a sense of right? — a sense of 
justice, awakened by appeals to its natural convictions, 
that it ought not to appropriate for its own enjoyment 
what belongs to another; and having once established 
this conviction, and deepened the impression of meanness 
in such appropriation, and of nobility in abstaining, the 
same train of convictions and emotions may be carried 
on through other actions of the child, so as to operate 
with wholesome restraint wherever its primary desires 
would prompt to the violation of right. 

It is true, that in the case of the child, physical force 
must be first used, because it will eviuce desire long be- 
fore it can either reason upon possibility, or conceive any 
emotion corresponding to a sense of right. But physi- 
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cal force will serve the purpose of restraint only in a 
very limited and partial manner; because without 
a sense of right, and with these propensities growing 
stronger m proportion to the strength of its body, the 
child will not only fight against such force, but it will 
begin very early to use its intellectual faculties in devising 
means, — scheming, and perhaps deceiving, in order to ob- 
tain its ends. Is it possible that such a child should 
ever be cured, should ever be set right, by attacking 
only the strong desire, and punishing that ? by attacking 
even the deceiving propensity, and punishing that? The 
thing is manifestly impossible. Each act of punishment, 
each instance of severity applied in this quarter, provided 
no other means are used, is far more likely to produce a 
sharpened and excited determination to deceive yet more 
deeply und cleverly, so as in reality to get, have, and 
enjoy, with more certainty. It is in this way that bolts 
and bars — ^nay even the terrors of the law, fail to ope- 
rate in producing honesty ; because there is no honesty 
within, no love of right. When shall we learn, that 
some method of implanting an early love of right, and a 
habit of adherence to right in preference to wrong, would 
be of more value to the world than all our prisons, — I 
had almost said than all our schools for merely intel- 
lectual teaching ? 

If I mistake not in interpreting the signs of the times, 
there is urgent need in the present day for the application 
of some kind of added force in this direction — ^urgent 
need amongst all classes of society, in all business trans- 
actions, and under all phases of human intercourse. One 
cheering indication in the aspect of the times is, that 
this need is beginning to be felt, and recognised as such. 
It is true that we look both at the need and its supply 
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too much amongst the lower walks of life, too little 
amongst the higher; but to look anywhere, to acknowledge 
the want at all, even to say to each other when we meet 
that we wish human honesty and truth stood higher in 
the ordinary transactions of mankind than they now do, 
is better, infinitely better, than to remain satisfied with 
things as they are. Out of such mere casual expressions 
may arise afeeUng of sympathy on a great momentousques- 
tion. Out of this feeling of sympathy may arise hope, — 
out of hope effort, — and then the good work will be begun. 
I am quite aware — no one can be more so — ^that the good 
work of moral training has its difficulties, especially 
when it points upwards, as it must, to such great attain- 
ments as a higher degree of conscientiousness pervading 
human character and conduct. Other branches of edu- 
cation have been difficult, and are so still. Music is 
difficult : so much so, that it is considered necessary to 
begin with it in very early life to attain proficiency. 
Think of the time spent upon this one accomplish- 
ment, — the patience exercised, the aids employed I 
The construction of the first grammar must have 
been difficult, — ^the construction of any grammar, in 
fact, — and yet grammars go on to be constructed 
upon improved systems up to this very hour : we find, 
indeed, in our public papers long catalogues of improved 
systems of teaching every branch of inteUectnal attain- 
ment ; and not less frequently announcements of im- 
proved systems of treating the body. Men's minds are 
never satisfied in these departments. The most specu- 
lative^ as weU as the most practical, are continually 
working, suggesting, iuventing, and testing experiments : 
but who ever sees an advertisement of an improved me- 
thod of making children love truth, and speak it ? 
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Hie regret excited by an examination ci this subject 
is not so mndi that nothing is done, as that nothing is 
attempted; to^ I mnst be alloired to maintain that 
pnniahing fidsehood is a widely different thing from 
cnhiYating tmth. When we hear that the morals oS the 
yoong are strictly attended to, we understand that they 
are not pomitted to do wrong, — that they are so hemmed 
in by roles and restrictions that they absolutely cannot 
go Tery £Eurinto any obyions wickedness. So Seut so good. 
An parents would rather their children should be too 
mudi restrained, than too much exposed. But what is the 
child learning to do, or to be, when these restrictions shall 
betakrai away, and when these rules shall be found no 
l(mger to apply to the circumstances and actions of 
everyday? 

B^ard for truth, justice, and general integrity, must 
come from within — or this is a frightful world into which 
to send a child, with all its physical propensities, like so 
many craving appetites, demanding supply ; and all its 
busy, clever working fiwnilties ftilly educated, so £ar as to 
be able, and ready, to devise the means of obtaining such 
supply. 

If we should count up the hours which such a child 
may have spent in the acquisition of music, or of a dead 
language, or a living one — all the arts that have been 
supplied to it by the study, training, and ingenuity of 
man — aU the patience of its many teachers, labouring 
with it from early infancy, and compare these with what 
has been done for the child in the way of dwakening an 
enlightened conscientiousness, we should then be better 
enabled to judge whether children generally are taught 
to love truth and right with half the zeal, and earnest- 
ness, and time, and assiduity, with which they are taught 
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any single branch of that which constitutes what we 
usually understand by scholastic instruction. Nor must 
we forget that in making this comparison it is not the 
present only which has to be considered. Ever since the 
compiling of the first dictionary, spelling-book, or gram- 
mar, wise heads have been employed from generation to 
generation in improving upon former dictionaries, gram- 
mars, and other elementary aids to instruction. Each 
improver has had the advantage of the printed system of 
some earlier improver, upon which to found his own 
plans. All have received help in this way; and thus all 
our methods of educating the intellectual powers have been 
the result of mind aiding mind, thought operating upon 
thought, experience telling upon experience : while, in the 
moral department, we have nothing, absolutely nothing, to 
lay hold of even as a frame-work to build a system upon. 
We have maxims in abundance, theories innimierable ; 
but all, to a great extent, founded upon the negative 
principle; or in other words, the principle that if a chUd 
is not allowed to do what is wrong, it will necessarily do 
what is right ; or that if a man is restrained from being 
bad, he must be good. Satisfied with this theory, we 
have gone on watching its failure in young and old, high 
and low, taught and untaught, until, in order to keep pace 
with our rapid progress in almost every other branch of 
improvement, it becomes an absolute necessity that 
something should be attempted here. 

I think I have already said that the higher we reach 
in the elements of character, the more clearly we see 
how each of the inferior elements or portions ministers 
to the support and direction of those which rank above ; 
thus showing the beautiful harmony and completeness of 
the original structure of our nature, and the perfect 
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adaptation (^ each separate feMmlty to its place and 
office in the constitution of the whole being. 

It will readily be granted by all who have seenmnchof 
human life^ that there is such a thing as a blind^ narrow^ 
obstinate^ or stupid conscientiousness^ — an in&tuated be- 
lief that certain things are rights and must be done^ for 
which there is no warrant either in reason^ or in the 
word of Crod. Many well-meaning, but dangerous fana- 
tics, have been carried away by conyictions of this kind ; 
and many frightful acts, even of cruelty and injustice, 
have been perpetrated under an ignorant beUef in right. 
There is such a thing as calling good evil^ and evil good, 
with perfect sincerity of heart. 

The higher, then, that we reach in the elements of hu- 
man character, and the greater the power of any parti- 
cular faculty in its sphere of operation as regards right 
and wrong, the more imperative is it upon those who edu- 
cate that such a faculty should itself be rightly directed, 
educated, and trained. Ignorance is the parent of much 
mischief, when associated with strong conscientiousness ; 
because it brings the very cause of right into disgrace, 
and disgusts men^s minds with the assumption of acting 
from a sense of right, while the action itself is wrong. 
Those who care little about right in themselves, are often 
very quick to see where it is violated in others ; and they 
are always the more indignant in resisting and resenting 
wrong, when it wears the pretence of being done for 
conscience sake. 

As benevolence, when imreasonable or inappropriate, is 
more likely to ofiPend than to please, so an unenlightened 
conscientiousness fails to answer any of the purposes of 
virtue, as regards its mode of manifestation. Both require 
a close and habitual observation of facts, as well as strict 
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regard to their cause and effect. In other words^ both 
require the constant exercise of the reasoning faculties. 
Both require, in order that they may be recommended 
to acceptance with mankind, that they should be at- 
tended upon by all the graces, as well as the acquirements 
usuallyexpected from education. Thereisno need, because 
persons are just and true, that they should be awkward; 
or because they are kind and generous, that they should 
be deficient in information. If these elements of cha- 
racter are placed in the highest rank, they are still no 
more calculated for standing alone, than the dome of a 
building is calculated for standing without its walls. It 
is the perfection and harmony of the whole which we 
have ever to bear in mind ; and that filling up of each part 
which is necessary to this completeness. 

Had educational effort up to this period of human 
history been made to bear as forcibly and as entirely 
upon the moral portion of man^s nature as it has done 
upon the intellectual, and had the intellectual portion 
been as much neglected as the moral has been, we should 
at the present moment be in a condition to require an 
immense accession of force applied to the cultivation of 
intellect in order to make up for lost time. A con- 
dition of extreme disproportion is that from which we 
suffer socially and individually ; and with all our means 
of improvement,-^ur resources, our inventions in the way 
of accelerating speed, encouraging effort, and increasing 
power, — ^it is surely not too much to hope, that the spirit 
of progress will extend to this department of education; 
for in none can it be more needed, and nowhere could it 
be more useftQly applied. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

GOVERNING MOTIVES— VENERATION. 

Advancing still higher in the contemplation of the 
elements of character, — up to that which may be 
compared to the key-stone of the arch, — touching 
even upon sentiments and emotions whose highest 
exercise is in the very act of worship, it is impossible 
not to feel the delicate ground upon which we tread, 
and the danger there is of misconstruction, even while 
exercising the utmost care, lest any inadvertent expres- 
sion should seem to trespass, with things temporal, 
upon those which are purely spiritual in their nature. 

I shall feel best satisfied, therefore, again to place my 
meaniQg under a form which has already been used — 
again to beg the reader distinctly to bear in mind, 
that I am not speaking of these high moral sentiments 
in reference to a life beyond the grave, but to the life 
we are living in this present world; and I still maintain, 
that truth, justice, benevolence, or any other high moral 
sentiment, is as valuable to mankind as knowledge j or, 
in other words, that the right exercise of these senti- 
ments has as important an influence upon human 
happiness as high attainment in any branch of art or 
science. 

But the great difficulty arises out of the old question, 
— How teach any of these good things, — especially con- 
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scientiousness, without religion? Its highest use, of 
course, we cannot teach, any more than the highest use 
of reason ; but as regards its healthy exercise, its simul- 
taneous growth with that of the bodily frame, and its 
general cultivation and encouragement under an im- 
proved system of education, I reply, that conscientiousness 
may be taught, and expected, in the same way that we 
teach, and expect to find, order, method, civility, or 
cleanliness. We expect all these from our poor unedu- 
cated servants. We expect them to be honest, moreover, 
whether they are religious characters or not. K they 
steal our property, we make little allowance for the 
absence of religious principle on the guilty side; nor, in 
fact, is it considered, generally speaking, an essential 
point in those persons with whom we transact business, 
that they should be religious, though all the while we 
are requiring of them the strictest honesty and truth. 
Beyond this, we are continually warned from the pulpit 
against depending upon that pure and elevated morality 
which unbelievers sometimes exhibit. So that it would 
seem evident that there is such a thing generally recog- 
nised amongst mankind as a high moral condition, 
independently of religion. 

Nor do I think we injure, but rather serve, the cause 
for which our blessed Saviour suffered and died, by 
frankly admittiog this to be the case, and as fitinkly 
admitting, too, that morality is many — many degrees 
better than immorality, even though it cannot save the 
soul. In fact, it seems to me, that, by this candid 
admission, we keep in reserve, with greater force and 
clearness, the one great motive which the Grospel sets 
before us — the hope of acceptance withGrod upon grounds 
entirely diflFerent from any merit of our own; seeing 
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that if we possessed every merit of which we are capable 
of forming an idea^ and even if our characters exhibited 
all that beautifiil harmony which it is the legitimate 
object of education to produce, — ^if we had so cultivated 
to the best advantage all our intellectual powers, and 
crowned them with the noble superstructure of the 
highest moral sentiments — ^we should be still unredeemed 
—unsaved — ^without the slightest claim to be called the 
adopted sons and daughters of God, unless we had 
accepted, on his own terms, the offers of pardon, and 
the means of salvation, which the Gt)spel sets before us. 
After these are accepted, after that change has passed 
over the whole being which we recognise in the word 
Conversion, it will not be the moral sentiments alone 
that will receive the Divine impress, but the whole 
being, with all its powers and faculties, wiU become 
renewed in spirit and in life, and thus dedicated to the 
service of Grod, 

I feel under the necessity of presenting this view of 
the case again and again, because, the higher we rise 
in the contemplation of character, the more the want of 
this dedication is felt ; and consequently the more dan- 
gerous it seems to speak of such sentiments as are now 
under consideration, without strict reference to their 
highest exercise, and noblest use. But the truth is still 
the same, that these sentiments, feunilties, or whatever 
we may choose to call them, may be lawfully cultivated 
and beneficially appUed to social and moral purposes, 
even when the religious motive is not present. If, with 
the educator, the religious motive should be in full force, 
there will be, in the direction given to these sentiments, 
the highest aim to which any human power can be 

devoted. And th^!« will always be this great advanti^e 

I 2 
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in a rightly conducted moral education, that the Christian 
will be the better for it, after he has devoted himself to 
the service of his heavenly Master. He cannot be the 
worse. Habit is strong with all. Often-repeated im- 
pressions deepen and strengthen in their influence, and 
character retains its bias even amongst converted people 
— some, how wayward, inconsistent, and defective ! Who 
will dare to say, that any Christian, however exalted his 
career, however entire his devotedness, can sufler from 
having been early accustomed, in all his actions, to a 
strict and impartial reference to right and wrong ? 

That particular element of character which it is 
necessary now to consider, may be called respect, or 
reverence for superiority, under any form. In its most 
striking manifestation it may be recognised as a sense 
of awe, amounting, under certain circumstances, to ve-» 
neration. That almost all human beings have this sense 
by nature, in a greater or a less degree, is shown by the 
habits of heathen nations, where the tendency to worship 
finds no happier exercise than in senseless idols. In 
almost all these cases, the feeling in itself, and in its 
mode of exercise, is closely allied to fear : in the Christian 
religion it is especially distinguished as being allied to 
love. 

This natural feeling-r-in consequence, no doubt, of its 
not having been properly directed in early youth — is 
manifesting itself in a peculiar manner in our country 
at the present time, by exciting a taste for the revival 
of ancient forms and ceremonies connected with religion, 
and even by a return to the profession of a faith which 
would seem more appropriately to belong to a darker 
and less civilized condition of society : and this mani^ 
festation of the sentiment of veneration is the more 
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remarkable, as it bears no corresponding relation to the 
rapid advance of the English people generally in almost 
every branch of intellectual attainment. 

To those individuals who have naturally a large en- 
dowment of this sentiment, or tendency, with small 
reasoning powers, and especially if they have by nature 
small conscientiousness, there is no great enjoyment in 
doing what is simply right for its own sake ; but it is a 
positive relief to such persons, sometimes even a luxury, 
to become occupied in those observances of a religious 
nature which are supposed to derive sacredness from 
antiquity, or importance from the authority of high 
dignities or venerable institutions. Such persons cannot 
Jind God in a conventicle, nor reach the throne of mercy 
by an unauthorised prayer. Their sense of reverence 
has been so active, and so little under any kind of 
reasonable direction, that it has laid hold of all the 
trappings and accompaniments which it has met with, 
in the most accredited way of holiness; and so has 
learned to worship them, and call them holy. It would 
have been within the legitimate province of education, 
in the early exercise of this faculty, to direct such 
characters onwards to the hohest of all. 

But there are other persons who still exercise this 
faculty, and yet never reach religious things at all \ for 
the feeling may be entirely expended upon objects which 
belong exclusively to the present life. The artist, for 
instance, may reverence beauty as his supreme good; 
the man of business may reverence wealth ; the lady of 
fashion may reverence the world. Indeed, the whole 
character depends so much upon the exercise of this 
faculty — in other words, upon what we most reverence 
within our heart of hearts, — ^that, for this reason, I have 
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called this hculty, or sentiment^ the key-stone of the 
arch of character; not only as it stands highest in its 
right exercise^ and in its capability^ bnt as it seems to 
give the binding and fixed determination to the entire 
character. 

All parents whose own minds are rightly directed 
will be extremely anxious that a right direction should 
be given to this faculty in their children ; but they may 
not all be aware how frequent a thing it is to talk to a 
faculty, — ^to advise it, even with tears, or it may be with 
prayers, and yet to fail utterly in taking it along with 
such prayers, — even to fail in giving it the bias most 
earnestly desired. It seems, indeed, as if in proportion 
to the extreme delicacy and intensity of the sentiment 
itself, was its liability to be disgusted, or offended, by 
the means employed, when these do not recommend 
themselves exactly to the taste and feelings; so that 
many weU-meaning parents labour most earnestly— but 
still labour in vain — to induce their children to adhere 
to the form of worship observed in their father's house. 

It is not so much to prevent difierence of opinion on 
minor matters that the early education of this sentiment 
of veneration is so necessary, but to ensure a perfect union 
on points essential; and an earnest and deferential recog- 
nition of such points as bein^ essential. There would 
be little harm in worshipping under different roofs, even 
if one was of bare rafters, and another of fretted stone, 
provided there was, imder each and all, an ever-present 
consciousness in the minds of the worshippers, that^ 
stretching high above them in its pure and steady light, 
was the everlasting dome of God's great sky* There 
would be little harm in all the multitudes of earth thus 
breathing forth their different forms of prayers^ if the 
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roof above their heads formed no barrier to the upward 
ascent of those innumerable voices, with their endless 
varieties of speech, all meeting in the same spirit under 
the vast orb of heaven, and flowing onward as in one 
mighty wave, only to break before the throne of God. 

It is because the worshippers do not look onward far 
enough, nor upward high enough, that they clash, and 
stumble, and fall out by the way, and are thus hindered in 
their spiritual progress by the fittings up of the temple, 
the service of the altar, or the equipments of the priest. 
They have, in most cases, been expending their feelings 
of reverence upon minor things ; and they have not left, 
in the feeling itself, sufficient power and energy to reach 
boldly, thoroughly, clearly, and without entanglement, 
up to the highest. 

All classes of religious professors may be said to be 
peculiarly beset with this kind of hindrance to true 
worship in the present day— a tendency to rest solely in 
Sabbaths, and means and outward observances, in pre- 
ference to that true adoration which lifts the soul not so 
much out of these things, as through and above them. 
Even that religious phraseology in which some persons 
indulge may constitute precisely the same kind of hin- 
drance ; as well as innumerable class distinctions and 
accredited customs. In fact, we hear and see so much 
of these matters, — we have them so often obtruded upon 
our notice as things invested with the highest impor- 
tance, — ^that sometimes the very soul grows sick, and we 
long for a bare rock on the solitary mountain side, 
whereon to sit in silence, there to worship God alone. 

I say not that the kind of worship here alluded to is 
not sincere, and may not be availing. Crod forbid that 
I should judge any man^s worship ! But I . still tiling 
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that the character of what is called the religious world 
in the present day is such as to warrant the assumption 
that the feeling of reverence common to all, in a greater 
or a less degree, is not sufficiently active in bringing before 
us at all times, and under all circumstances, a sense of 
the living presence of the Most High God — a sense of his 
eye being upon the actions and the thoughts of men, as 
much in the busy and secular transactions of life as in 
the lofty cathedral or the crowded tabernacle — as much 
in the noisy street, the workshop, and the mart, as when 
the solemn anthem is pealing, or when innumerable 
voices tuned to harmony ponr forth their hymns of 
praise, breaking the deep stillness of the Sabbath air. 

The mother has much in her power in the way of 
awakening early in life an abiding conviction of the pre- 
sence and the power of God. With this conviction are 
associated emotions which a child can without difficulty be 
brought to experience ; and by frequently repeating them, 
not under the depressing influence of fear, but of love, 
they will grow in time to be sources of the highest and the 
most perfect happiness which the human mind is capa- 
ble of conceiving : for what is there, in reality, of all 
that we are accustomed to call happiness, that can in any 
way compare with an abiding sense of the Divine presence, 
love, and care? 

In order to render these emotions pure, deep, and 
lasting, the mother^s work should be done in a liberal, 
enlightened, large-hearted manner. I know a mother 
whose Sabbath evening readings to her children were 
peculiarly of this character — such as led their thoughts 
away, out of all present forms, distinctions, and minor 
matters, up to those great truths of love and power — 
those manifestations of the Infinite Majesty with which 
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the mother^s own soul was so full, that the hearts of all 
who listened to her simple teachings were lifted high 
above the influence of intermediate things, — almost up 
into the conscious presence of the Highest. But the 
father was not satisfied with this. He always liked to 
close the evening with the reading of details of sectarian 
experience, or the holy thoughts of some member of the 
religious community to which the family belonged. I 
do not mean that such reading was otherwise than per- 
fectly right in itself, but it was a pity to interrupt, at 
such a time, the train of feeling which had reached up 
to the highest, by attempting to engage the same feelings 
upon what was necessarily lower. Other feelings, other 
powers and faculties, might legitimately have been so 
employed, — just as a man may pass fix)m an act of worship 
to the transaction of his ordinary affairs ; but, in the 
instance adduced, it was the exercise of the same class 
of feelings, of the same emotions of reverence, that was 
interrupted, and drawn as it were to lower things. 

The mother, however, in her early cultivation of this 
faculty, cannot at once begin high, because a very young 
child will always be liable to strange misconceptions 
relating to things divine, such as cannot perhaps in after 
life be made very easily to give place to juster notions. 
But the mother has abundant means within her reach ; 
and she can be educating this faculty, and making it 
ready for higher service, by laying hold of every oppor- 
tunity of inspiring respect where respect is due. A 
respect for parental authority is one of the surest and 
most beneficial aids in this department of training. 
Those feelings which flow almost naturally with love and 
gratitude to the parent should be always associated with 
emotions of the deepest veneration ; and they will thus. 
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with the greatest facility, be— not transferred, but ex- 
tended in this exercise, from the earthly parent to the 
heavenly — from the human to the Divine. 

Early habits of entire and implicit obedience are ab- 
solutely necessary here. When the mother feils to en- 
force this obedience to herself in the early conduct of 
her child, she surely knows not to what bitter, what 
agonising conflicts, she is subjecting it before it can be 
made obedient to the will of Grod. Simple, unquestioning, 
entire obedience on the part of the ignorant, inexpe- 
rienced, and dependent creature, is so rational as well 
as lust a tribute to render to the intellifi^ent, expe- 
rienced, and care-taMng superior, that nothing see^ 
more wonderful, and certainly nothing can be more cruel 
on the part of parents, than that they should suffer, 
even in the nursery, this terrible disruption of the kws 
of nature. A low animal-love on the part of the parent, 
indulged in to its full extent, without the government of 
the higher powers, is the usual cause of this too frequent 
and fatal disaster. I call it fatal, because, though it is 
comparatively an easy thing to begin from infancy with 
respectM obedience on the part of the child, it is almost 
impossible to inspire that feeling in after life, when it 
has been utterly neglected in the nursery ; and to enforce 
an outward conformity of action, without the feeling, 
is always a dangerous and sometimes a fatal expedient. 

It is a beautiful spectacle to see, as we do sometimes^ 
a simple and unpretending mother filling a place of 
almost holy reverence in the hearts and feelings of her 
children. On the other hand, it is not an unfrequent 
thing to see a mother, with a high sense of personal 
dignity, at perpetual war with her children about the 
rights of mastership. It appears, indeed, quite evident to 
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common sense^ that the child who has grown up to 
the years of reflection, without any sense of respect for 
human authority, will be in a most unfavourable condition 
for submitting to any other ; and that the kindest thing 
which a mother can do for her child is to be supremely 
anxious, diligent, and strict in the cultivation of those 
sentiments and faculties which will have to be called in 
for the highest and most enlarged exercise, when the 
whole character and being of her child shall be devoted 
to the worship and the service of its heavenly Father. 

Keeping always that which is naturally highest in the 
child, directed, according to its capabilities, up to the 
highest objects, and employed upon the highest things, 
is in reality the grand secret of the education of character. 
If the mother fails in this, there is the more need that 
education in general should take it up, — if she succeeds, 
there is scarcely less need that education in general 
should carry on the good work which the mother has so 
well begun. 
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CHAP. IX- 



woman's INFLUENCE. 



Great as the difficulties unquestionably are which lie 
in the way of systematic moral training, I must repeat 
J;hat it seems to me we have made them greater by not 
looking at the moral faculties of our nature as distinct 
properties, possessed inherently, in the same way as the 
five senses are possessed, and all acting of themselves, like 
the eye or the hand, in the functions of sight and touch. 
We have not, in our own minds, sufficiently separated 
the faculties themselves from their mode of operation. 
As in the case of benevolence, for instance, we have 
regarded only its manifestation in acts of kindness, with- 
out considering the sentiment of benevolence as a pro- 
perty within ourselves, which we have to make use of in 
the most prudent and beneficial manner; or in other 
words, a talent received from the hands of our heavenly 
Master, for which we have to render an account. 

There is a vast difference in the manner of looking at 
the education of character, betwixt these two views. In 
the one case, we look at human character altogether as 
ground to be cultivated ; in the other, we regard only the 
fruit which is produced. According to this view, we 
have almost universally treated the moral sentiments only 
in their manifestations, or in their fruit; and we have 
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thus been deterred from commencing with them early, 
as we do with other branches of education, because we 
have esteemed as of little value all those manifest 
workings of the faculty itself which faU short of actual 
utility, or positive virtue. What to us may have been 
the kindness of a little child, any more than an evidence 
of its affection ? and yet affection and benevolence are 
two distinct things, belonging to two different portions 
of our being. Affection may even be opposed to bene** 
volence in its selfish and unreasonable demands. 
, But especially has the sentiment of veneration been 
thus treated. We have hoped, and believed, that all 
children well brought up would reverence holy things, 
simply because they are to be reverenced — ^not because 
of the feeling of reverence in the child being directed 
towards them; and we have tacitly acknowledged in our 
modes of training that the sentiment itself was of no 
value, until it could comprehend, or take in, objects 
worthy of the highest regard. Thus we have waited 
until children should become religious, before we thought 
about their tendency to revere anything ; and, all the 
while we have waited, they may have been exercising 
this inherent faculty upon wealth, rank, fashion, 
distinguished acquaintances, or any other object which 
may have fallen in their way, and which may have 
appeared to them most generally reverenced by their 
friends or associates. How, in fact, is it possible for a 
child to learn in ordinary society, and from the general 
conduct of those with whom it is surrounded, that such 
are not the objects of highest and deepest veneration ? 

AU the while that we are neglecting any of these 
faculties — ignoring, as it were, their very existence, they 
are receiving their education from circumstances, from 
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the worlds and &om the general tone of society and 
experience of life; a rational education enough for 
the world as it is^ but an education which never can 
improve the world. Thus we find amongst young persons^ 
even those whose positicHi in society entitles them to the 
best education, the most vague notions imaginable even 
on such a subject as benevolence. To them b^ievolence 
itself is an impulse, rather than a duty. They enjoy being 
kind, when their feelings are affected by pity. It is so 
painfiil to them to behold pain, that it becomes a positive 
rdief to give, when they really see starvation and misery. 
But, as to the duties of one class of society towards 
another, — the relations which entitle to gratitude, — what 
we owe to others, and what they owe to us — how much we 
can do to increase the sum of human happiness, — ^there is 
Kj&ea as total a darkness, or rather as complete a tissue of 
entanglement and confusion of ideas on subjects of this 
kind, as if each individual had lived alone upon the earth, 
with no social relations whatever. And this confdsion 
is often found where the feelings themselves are the 
most kind and gencFous,— the character in its original 
capabiHty the most richly endowed with the germs of 
moral excellence and beauty. 

Would that this tissue of conftision could never be found 
enveloping the sense of right ! Yet here the young, the 
tender, and the unformed character, is subjected in its 
intercciurse with society to influence; so coiiicting, and 
impressions so opposed to truth, that without the early, 
direct, and determined education of this faculty, it is 
almost impossible for a sensitive mind, quick to receive 
impressions, not to imbibe ideas, on the subject of right and 
wrong, widely at variance with those great principles which 
ought to form the groundwork of human character. 
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To highly accomplished and delicately nurtured women 
especially^ do these remarks apply. And it is to such 
tender^ graceful^ floating beings^ now and then bending 
to the harp, now and then gliding through the dance, — 
always gentle, often loving and believing, where there is 
no safety for love, — ^no certainty for faith; it is to 
these gentle beings, whose education on some points has 
been so sedulously pursued, that in the touch of their 
fingers the minutest division of time must not be un« 
observed — in whose voice not a tone so faint as the lisp 
of a fairy must be fedse — across whose forehead no 
silken tress must stray beyond the line prescribed by 
the prevailing mode; and all whose external adorn* 
ments must be calculated^ measured, studied, and com- 
posed, with an exactness worthy of the artist, or the 
mathematician, — ^it is to these graceful beings that we 
have to look almost entirely for the impress of moral 
worth which the next generation of English society shall 
bear. 

I have honestly to confess to a little weariness, and 
some scepticism, on the subject of woman's unbounded 
influence in the world. I cannot see this influence so 
clearly manifested as many do, in the ordinary transac- 
tions of men. It seems to me, that there is a great 
working process at present filling — ^nay, almost consti- 
tuting, what is called the nation, in which woman holds 
an extremely small and insignificant place. But there 
is one sphere in which I do believe that woman's 
influence might be great, and good, almost beyond cal- 
culation : it is in the early training of her children^ 
and in the training of her sons, quite as much as in that 
of her daughters ; because it is her sons who have to go 
forth and govern the affairs of the world, — ^it may be to 
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decide the destiny of nations; and it is Iier sons who 
wiU probably never again be subjected to that process of 

intervening medium of interest, prejudice, or falsehood, 
which they might profit by so richly, while guided and 
directed by a mother^s care. In connexion with the 
belief that mothers have this great duty especially laid 
upon them, there arises the tremendous — the awful 
question, how is woman herself preparing for the right 
discharge of this onerous but sacred duty? a duty which 
can never be fiilly calculated in its results, imtil all the 
families of earth shall stand before the throne of God. 

It is very evident, that the affairs of the world in 
which we live are so conducted that man cannot dis- 
charge this great duty for woman if he would; neither 
does it seem to fall so much within the power of man^s 
natural capability. I have said that the moral senti- 
ments are emotional. Woman is the legitimate nurse 
of emotion. Her own existence is especially emotional. 
She may almost be said to count the epochs of her life 
by the pulsations of her heart. Her moments of enjoy- 
ment, her ages of endurance, are all computed by this 
rule. To her, therefore, has especially been committed 
the training of that portion of childhood, and of youth, 
to which belong the moral sentiments. Let us consider, 
for one moment, how woman is preparing for this great 
work. And here we must take into accoimt, that a large 
portion of the work is, either from necessity or choice, 
performed by deputy, and that the preparation of the 
governess, axjcording to the customs now prevailing in 
society, is even more important than that of the 
mother. 

Ladies.' Colleges would seem to be the mode of pre* 
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paratdon most in favour with the pubHc at the present 
time— coUeges in which exceUent instruction is imparted 
to vast numbers at once, in all the most approved branches 
of scholastic learning. When the pupils who attend 
these classes enjoy the advantage of a good home close 
at hand — a home in which all the moral training required 
is faithfully carried on — nothing more would seem 
necessary. But of the many pupils who attend such 
classes, how few enjoy those advantages in an adjacent 
home ; and, as regards the larger portion, the education 
of character is a thing entirely out of the question. 
As regards the preparation of governesses, too, for which 
some of these colleges appear to be especially intended, 
the necessity of providing a residence in or near the 
college involves an outlay of means which can scarcely 
be expected from those who are providing for their 
future independence upon the basis of their own efforts. 
In fact, there can be little doubt but the time is fast 
approaching when the public mind will be convinced 
that this mode of instruction, however good in itself, is 
not all that is required, ■ — that colleges are not homes, 
and that, while excellent for the scholar, this kind of 
education fails to be equally advantageous to the 
woman. 

It does not follow, however, that all which is ac- 
tually required should not be provided in female col- 
leges of a somewhat different construction, in which 
might be combined all the moral influences of a home, 
with the highest intellectual culture. With regard to 
the mother herself, it is evident that, as our social and 
domestic affairs are now conducted, she cannot give that 
constant attention to the training of her children which 
their threefold nature requires. It is equally evident, 

K 
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tbat no mere nurse is qualified for the discharge of this 
important duty. With whom, then, does this duty rest ? 
The governess generally begins to prepare children at 
home for that kind of education which they are expected 
to receive at school. Supposing the governess to be one 
of the best qualified of highly-taught teachers, — sup- 
posing that she herself has enjoyed all the advantages of 
a college education, and has brought with her, from such 
high seminaries, fdll certificates of merit, — ^her own edu- 
cation while attending the college classes, and listening 
.to the instruction c£ some learned professor, has been 
«o entirely intellectual, — ^the whole system of her own 
preparation for her task has so completely ignored one 
.'entire portion of the threefold nature of that which she 
is now called to work upon, that she is perhaps as little 
qualified as the nurse for undertaking the education of 
that unrecognised portion of childhood^s character ; and, 
moreover, she may not consider that kind of training as 
lying at all within the sphere of her duties. To keep 
her pupils out of mischief, while die has the care of 
them^ and to make them learn, is all for which the 
governess is gei«rally engaged. 

The governess knows, too, that when her pupils are 
sent out to school, they will take a position either of 
h(mour or disgrace according to the progress they have 
made in calculation, language, &c., and not according to 
any notion they may entertain respecting b«ievolence, 
truth, justice, or matters of that kind, and she prepares 
die diildren committed to her care accordingly. In 
this manner she often prepares them with much skill, 
as well as with much patience and earnest solicitude. 
Would that her labours, Mthfully performed, could 
always ensure a higher reward ! 
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But to return to the consideration of woman's 
influence in genial. I liave honestly to confess ihat^ 
setting aside the small gallantries of the drawing-room, 
I have not been able to recognise so Tast a power as 
many do^ in this quarter. On the opposite side, how^ 
ever, I am prepared to extend my credulity to almosi 
any length, for I believe that, aft a general rul^^^aa a law 
of our social existence, — ^men have it in their power to 
make the characters of women whatever ihey would 
wish them to be. Idonot,ofco«rse,Meanh^^duaUy, 
but nationally; not as character is onisidered singly, 
but in masses. Neither do I mean thai by merely 
dictating to woman, praising her, or even preaching to 
her, these results can be expected ; but such is the quick 
perception of woman's nature-^uch the inherent and 
almost instinctive feeling with which ^e discovers the 
tone of popular opinion, and •ympatlrifies with the 
likings and dishkings of those to whom she is bound by 
social or domestic affection; such, also, is her natural 
tendency to lean for protection and support on something 
stronger than herself — something less emotional, and, 
consequently, more stable : and thus leaning for support, 
thus depending for guidance and protection, it is almost 
inevitable that she should, to a great extent, reedve the 
bias of her character from the help and the protectioB 
which nature has provided for her in the firmar and 
more decided character of man. 

In this manner, acting strictly in accordance with the 

laws of nature, and the order of Providence in the 

constitution of our w(»rld, it is surely not too much to 

believe that a whole community of m&ot o£ integrity 

would not be wanting in wives and daughters, in female 

friends, and even in finnale servants, to the fiill extent 

x2 
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Bs noble-minded, and a^ strong in integrity, bs them- 
selves; and, beyondt this, that a whole nation of en- 
lightened, benevolent, God-fearing men, would not have 
to complain that their highest aims, their most glorious 
actions, or their deepest feelings of devotion, were 
unshared, or unsupported, by the weaker members of 
their families or households. 

This, however, is not exactly the point of view fix)m 
which the subject ought to be considered, in order to its 
being fairly dealt with. It is what men most openly 
admire, most manifestly seek after, most obviously en- 
deavour to appropriate as their greatest treasure, which 
gives the bias to female taste, and, consequently, the tone 
to female character. On this point, all women labour 
under more or less of confusion of idea as to what men 
really do most admire, seek after, and endeavour to ap- 
propriate; because there are two distinct stages of 
experience, two distinct classes of circumstance and 
position, in the former of which men appear most to 
value qualities, or elements of character, about which 
they commonly, and even proverbially, care extremely 
little in the other ; while, according to the same prac- 
tical contradiction, they require, in the second stage of 
experience, a totally different set of qualities, or elements 
of character, from those which they so obviously pre- 
ferred in the first. Preferred ? If words are to be 
believed, with all the concurring testimony of looks and 
actions, we might almost say worshipped, rather than 
barely preferred. 

What are unsophisticated, credulous, trusting women 
to do under such circumstances ? At what conclusions 
is it likely they should arrive, especially when they 
make their first appearance in society after leaving the 
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college or the school-room, in whicli the all-ahsorhing 
thoughts and interests which noy present themselves 
were never so much as hinted at, still less prepared for 
as things which would have inevitably to be met, — as 
facts upon which so much of their future happiness or 
misery would hang. What can women, thus prepared 
— or rather, thus not prepared at all — do, but believe 
what is presented to them, with so many attestations to 
its truth ? Especially are they disposed to believe what 
they see and hear; because the extreme preference 
evinced by men, — by the wise and the clever quite as 
much as the ignorant and the foolish, — the preference 
evinced in the drawing-room for beauty, grace, accom- 
plishments, smiles, elegance, and prettiness of every kind, 
is, as already said, made clearly manifest to them at a 
time of life when impressions are most easily produced ; 
when their own unformed characters are most facile 
and pliant ; and when, owing to many combining causes, 
the admiration and the kind attentions of the other sex 
are perhaps more valued than at any other period. 
How, I would ask, is a young lady entering society 
with a predisposition to take the bias of her character 
from the stronger sex — how is she to suppose, from the 
general tone of her intercourse with gentlemen, that 
her sound good sense, her useful information, her know- 
ledge of common things, with her capacity of under- 
standing things higher and more remote, — above all, her 
truth, her sense of justice, her general benevolence, and 
her reverence for great and holy things, are in reality 
the qualities for which she wiU eventually be more 
valued than for the rose-tints of her complexion, the 
graceful bend of her figure, or the bright sparkle of 
her eye ? 

X8 
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Eyea to an indifferent looker-on^ it would sometimes 
be estremBlj difficult in general society to discoTcr that 
men do really yalne women in proportion to thdr capa- 
bility of ftdfilling in the most efficient^ the highest, and 
the noblest manner, all the duties of rational and 
responmble beings. And yet there comes a time when 
a man looks yery differently upon the gentle being he 
itas chosen as the companion of his life. There comes a 
time when he begins to want a judicioos manage of his 
«ervant8, and his household altogether, — aweU-informed, 
just, and rational ti*ainer g£ his children ; a sldlfiil main- 
taiuer of his table ; a prudent keeper of the household 
^urse; an honourable and yet careful dispenser of 
benevolence, as well as hospitality. All these, and a 
thousand oth^ offices requiring the utmost tact and 
judgment, are required; besides the never-tiring fire- 
side companionship, — by no means the most easy thing 
to sustain with one who has perhaps been weaned, 
crossed, or disappointed in the business of the day. 
Beyond and above liiese are the more tender and the 
faigh^ ministrations of untiring patience and al^- 
tion, to be offered without officiousness and without 
offence : and these have to be combined with qualities, 
bo& joi head and heart, calculated to sustain undar 
trial, to nerve for renewed action, and to strength^i for 
-every fresh difficulty, — with unceasing self-government, 
as well as self-devotion; smiles that must be worn; 
hopes that must be kept alive ; resources that must be 
husbanded ; expedients devised ; self all the while sub- 
dued; and, best and noblest and sweetest of all, cold 
looks passed over, and harsh wcads forgotten. 

Now, if men would begin to be more honest with 
women in these respects — in fact, more honest with 
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themselves — it is not too much to bdieve thai a vast 
and beneficial change would soon be brought about in 
the preparation of female character in general for that 
which it has really to be^ in order to happiness as weU 
as usefulness. Yes; though some of these offices may 
bear the stamp of self-sacrifice, yet is not that always 
woman's highest happiness, where it meets with its 
legitimate reward, and ensures the good for whidi the 
sacrifice is made? Even where these ends are not 
entirely ensured, sometimes where they are wholly 
denied, I still believe that woman is happier when she 
lives in a high moral element — when she breathes the 
atmosphere of an active, constant, and unselfish 
affection, let the reward be what it may — than 
when she only exists as the centre of her own 
thoughts, with no higher purpose than to carry out 
her own desires. 

By a £edr and candid looking forward, then, into 
human life such as it is, with all its wants, necessities, 
and claims, aided by the rational and open dealing of man 
in his social intercourse with woman, I believe that 
a most important change would soon be wrought in 
female character, — that it would become wiser in deci- 
sion, firmer in purpose, stronger in action ; ccmsequ^itly 
happier in experience, and more capable of difii^ng 
happiness. Not in individual instances alone would 
this great change be se^i, but the very tone of society 
would be altered. Education would then become a 
system of general improvement to the whole character; 
and while no branch of learning, and no embellishment 
of life, would need to be neglected, there would be 
added to the cultivation of the intellect and the graces 

of the person a solid foundation of moral worth, such 

x 4 
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as would serve for the basis of character during succes- 
sive generations. 

Regarding the subject in this point of view^ it would 
not be easy to set limits to the extent of female influ- 
ence^ when employed on the side of the noble, the true, 
and the good. Nor would the difficulty of exercising 
the rightful prerogative of man, in this manner, and 
with such aa end in view, be reaUy so great as might 
at first seem likely, because of the natural pliancy of 
woman's nature, and her inherent desire to please, which 
ever renders her quick to perceive and to adopt whatever 
will recommend her to the esteem of those whose good 
opinion she is anxious to obtain. Individual cases 
would stiU no doubt remain unaltered. But we are 
considering the good of the community; and there are 
perhaps few steps by which our social and moral 
progress could be more effectually advanced, than by 
men being more faithful to others, and more true to 
themselves, in the influence which they ex^cise over 
those who naturally look to them, and trust to them, for 
the bias of their own character. 

After all, look where we will for help in the better 
' adjustment of our social and moral system, the fact is un- 
deniable that to women especially is committed the duty 
of imparting the earliest impress to human character; 
and that her influence here, whether for evil or for 
good, wiU be such as to extend not only to the utmost 
limit of human life, but even beyond the time when the 
hearts committed to her care shall have ceased to receive 
any farther bias from the lessons of maternal instruc- 
tion, or the mioistrations of human love. 
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CHAP. X. 

PRINCIPLES OF MORAL TRAINING. 

We hear, in the present day, a great deal about 
training systems, training establishments, and other 
exhibitions of the art of training ; which, however, do 
not always make clear to the understanding what is 
meant by the word training j as distinct from teaching 
and governing. Distinct it must be, if we would form 
any correct idea of the word, but not separate ; because, 
in order rightly to train, we must, on the one hand, 
teach, and, on the other, govern. All training for any 
practical purpose requires this : the pupil must be taught 
what he has to do, and he must for some time be so 
governed in the act of doing it, that he cannot perse- 
veringly do wrong. 

Training, while it requires that both these agencies 
should be put in force for the present, refers to some- 
thing beyond — to a future, in which both shall be 
withdrawn, and when the pupil so taught and governed 
in the outset shall have thoroughly acquired his theo- 
retic lesson, and, at the same time, have learned to 
govern himself. The nurse, however ignorant in other 
matters, knows this with regard to the art of walking, 
in which she has to train the infant under her care. 
She knows that a time is coming — and she is ambitious 
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that it should come soon — when her little charge will 
have to stand and walk alone ; and that so long as it 
depends entirely upon her guidance of every limb^ 
it is making but little progress in that which it has to 
do. Governing the child entirely, drawing out with the 
hand one little foot beyond the other, is not training 
the child so as that it shall be able to walk : the nurse 
knows this, and she accustoms it to make repeated 
efforts for itself, to test its own stability and strength. 
She gently withdraws one means of support, and then 
another, until scarcely anything is left for it to grasp. 
She suffers it to totter/ and swing from side to side, 
even to feU, only very gently ; and just keeps over it 
4sufficient watchfrd care to preserve it frx>m danger or 
harm. Nature, however, in this instance, kindly supplies 
die child with instinct to place one foot before the 
X)ther, without much teaching on the part of the nurse, 
so that in governing only can this illustration be com- 
plete. The art of writing might perhaps be selected 
as bearing more relation to the subject, from its requiring 
at first a simultaneous teaching as to what has to be 
^one, and a careful guiding of the hand in doii^ it, 
both which have to be withdrawn by d^rees, as the 
pupil becomes able to write by himself. 

It is not, however, necessary to spend more time upon 
this view of the subject, because a very simple process 
of thought will enable any candid mind to see, that 
mere teaching must fall very far short of training, 
inasmuch as the pupil who is merely instructed in his 
art will be deficient in practical skill ; and, on the other 
baud, that mere governing, even in conn^on with 
teaching, wiU necessarily leave the pupil in a very 
imperfect condition, because he will not^ imder such a 
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process, be likely to aequir^ tlie art of actii^ for him- 
self. 

All this is dearly imderstood in er^ intellectual as 
well as every mechanical attainment. It is in the con* 
struction and the carrying out of our moral systems ol 
improvement that we make the mistake of supposing 
that teaching and governing are synonymous with 
training. A school, for instance, will necessarily be 
very orderly, and vary satisfactory to the obsenrer, 
where the pupils are strictly governed — more so, in all 
probability, than one in which the pupils are learning 
to govern themselves. Much trouble also is spared to 
teachers and governors by the strict enf<»rcement of 
stringent rules for general conduct. But, it may be 
asked, are such pupils learning the best and wisest 
lesson of life — how to govern themselves when such 
rules shall be withdrawn ? 

The first principle of moral training, then, may be 
said to be, that it shall be calculated to lead the pupil 
forward in the path he will subsequently have to tread ; 
that it shall so fit him for what he has to meet with, 
as that he may, as Httile as possible, be thrown off his 
guard by any sudden emergency ; that it shall so habi« 
tuate him to the best mode of action in little tilings, 
that when the occasion becomes greater, and the conse-^ 
quences of action more serious, he shall only have to 
draw more laj^ly upon the motives and principles 
which have formed the basis of his usual conduct 

I do not mean, of course, that vice, with its innume*- 
rable temptations, must be introduced into schools for 
the young, in order to test their sdf-command. We all 
know that iu every community there occur instances so 
nearly reaembUng vice-actionB originating in n>otin» 
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80 capable of becoming vicious^ and foundations of 
conduct so closely connected with some upon which 
vicious character is based, that there is no need to do 
more than allow a little wider extent of liberty than is 
generally permitted^ than self-love^ with the primary 
desire to get^ have^ and enjoy, will soon become mani- 
fest^ sometimes as much to the surprise of its possessor 
as of others. This discovery of the power and the 
prevalence of self-love — of that which lies at the foun- 
dation of crime — is one of those useful moral lessons 
often taught to the young by first mixing with numbers, 
and on equal terms, a# in the intercourse of school. 
Much disappointment naturally attends this discovery 
when made by a generous mind ; but there is no need 
for discouragement, because it must be made some time, 
and the sooner the better; for then, with more ease, 
and more certainty, caa each one correct their own 
selfish tendencies, by bringing early and strenuously 
forward the influence of those high faculties which are 
to overpower and make servants of the low. 

But while a community of young persons may thus, 
by enjoying a considerable amount of freedom of action, 
be made acquainted amongst themselves with the nature 
and operation of some of the lowest faculties, when 
acting as masters instead of servants,— and such know- 
ledge may be acquired without any contact with what is 
generally called vice, — on the other hand, it is more 
agreeable, and equally true, to believe of such a com- 
mupty, if rightly trained, that they will be leaming 
socially and morally — religiously, too, if. the trainer be 
a religious one — the extreme advantage, beauty, and 
benefit, of acting out the great principles of benevolence, 
justice, spid regard for rightful authority ; which latter 
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principle will^ as it grows and ripens for higher exercise^ 
comprehend a fitting reverence for all things good and 
holy. 

WhHe Uving continuaUy under strict restraint, and 
acting only by rule, the young are shut out from the 
benefit of learning this. They can, indeed, know little 
of the motives and principles of action which are com- 
mon to humanity at large. It is true that while thus 
restrained they may probably never go to any great 
length in what is absolutely and obviously wrong, 
because they are so guarded and watched as to prevent 
the transgression of law ; but then they can never soar 
to anything either high or great. They have, in fact, 
no scope for action; there is no height which they see 
it possible to attain; nor have they any inducement to 
aim at more than abiding by the rules of the establish- 
ment of which they form a part, so as to avoid what is 
familiarly called getting into scrapes. 

The outbursts which sometimes take place, the off- 
shoots which are sometimes made from a condition of 
restraint like this, sufficiently attest that the condition 
itself is neither natural nor healthy. The firesh and over- 
flowing impulses of youth want perpetual outlet, just as 
their limbs want play. Let them come, in all their genuine 
warmth and vigour, only under just sufficient oversight 
to prevent injury or wrong; let them come constantly 
and freely; and then, when the tide is at the ebb, let 
youth look on, and see what the dashing waves have 
done. This is the way to teach morally, and, if I mis- 
take not greatly, it is the way to train morally too. 

A considerable amount of liberty, under such Oversight 
and such restraint as may bear the stamp of parental 
care, with a constant recurrence to motives and principles 
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of action^ as such action affects comnmnities rather than 
individuals — and all thiscarried on with untiring patience;, 
and especially with unbounded charity^ so that however 
mean or despicable any particular act may be^ the perpe- 
trator may be encouraged to hope^ and try again^ — ^this 
iappears to me not only the healthiest but the happiest 
moral element in wMch youth can be trained. And 
youth should be made happy as well as healthy; and in 
order to this^ the teachers and trainers of youth should 
be made happy too. They should be large-hearted^ firank^ 
cordial, generous, and above all things truthful, — ^boldfor 
the truth; fearing nothing so much for themselves or 
others as falsehood under any pretence — ^hating nothing 
so much as that which maketh a lie. This genial happy 
element is the same to the moral being which a fine cli- 
mate is to the fruits and flowers of the earth. All good 
principles, high motives, and generous feelings, more 
readily take root and flourish in such an atmosphere, than 
where the sky is dark with clouds, the winds tempestuous, 
or the air impregnated with noxious vapours arising from 
the selfish, envious, or malignant influence of those 
who know not how to trust, to pity, or to love. 

We think much of a learned man or an accomplished 
lady-like woman being at the head of a school; but 
when we look at the subject of moral training in its true 
light, we see that other elements of character are wanted, 
and indeed cannot be done without. We see that for the 
moral training of the young a pure and high-souled bene- 
volence is one of the great essentials; not a blind bene- 
volence, but a charity which hopeth all things, and be- 
lieveth all things, — ^not from ignorance of the world, but 
because all things are possible with God. Besides this, 
and next in importance, I would place a high sen^ of 
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justice. The young love justice. They are quick, and 
warm, and cordial in their hatred of wrong ; often band-* 
ing together to put down what appears wrong to them, 
when perhaps a Httle frank and candid explanation would 
show them that the thing was right. Lastly, I would 
place that reverence for things high and holy which can 
respect the scruples of others, though differing from its 
own; at the same time that it is enlightened and exalted 
enough to look ever up to the highest and the holiest* 
Without this, no one can be entirely fitted for being a 
moral trainer, because while sympathising with the young 
and sharing all their enjoyments, even to their outbursts 
of drollery or delight, there will ever occur to the ex- 
perienced and thoughtless some point or turn at which 
they ought to stop, before their animal spirits can be 
well held in : and here it is that the reverence of the 
trainer comes in to check the tide of mirth, though it 
may be by an influence so gentle as to be seen in nothing 
more severe than the suppression of a smile, or heard in 
nothing louder than a change of the voice from gay to 
grave. 

The second principle of moral training I would de- 
scribe to be that which necessarily fits for after life, as 
bearing, while applied to youth under a certain measure 
of restraint, a direct application to the circumstances of 
after life. 

That generally approved system of artificial rewards and 
punishments which is made use of in schools for main- 
taining order and stimulating effort, belongs particularly 
to this part of the subject. I have spoken of these as 
artificial, because I believe there are natural rewards and 
punishments ordained by the Author of our being, which 
attach to human conduct with more or less directness 
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and certainty under all circumstances. Habitual dis- 
order, for instance, is as surely followed by waste of time 
and property, quarrelling, desVuction of Uce and com- 
fort, and a host of other evils, as ill-nature is followed 
by dislike, or eitravagant indulgence by want and ruin. 
On the other hand, kindly feeling is as surely the result 
of kindness, gratitude, and esteem of faithful service and 
honourable conduct, as industry is followed by plenty, 
or prudence by exemption from the consequences of 
excess. 

These and innumerable other rewards and punishments 
follow their natural causes with as much certainty as we 
find in the course of human affairs in general. There 
may be cases of individual or accidental exception, but 
the high-principled youth is as sure to find himself in 
time esteemed by his companions, and the selfish or 
mean youth is as sure to find himself despised; the 
careless and disorderly girl is as sure to find herself re- 
garded as the author of confusion or mischief, and the 
benevolent, sympathising, and disinterested girl to find 
herself beloved, as the spendthrift is to find his resources 
exhausted, or the thrifty manager to find that her means 
hold out when the others fail. 

The rewards which a kind Providence has appointed 
are not only such as attach to us all through life, but 
they are also of the kind which naturally we are most 
disposed to feel and value. An approving word from 
one whom we admire, a kind look from one whom we 
love, a grateful acknowledgment from one whom we 
have assisted or made happy, the very consciousness of 
being an instrument of good to our fellow-beings, — ^these, 
with the tender ministrations of affection always waiting 
upon the benevolent, the faithfril, and the self-denying 
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in the service of others, axe surely rewards enough, and 
more than enough, to fill the generous heart with grati- 
tude and joy, even to overflowing. 

Nor is a high state of intellectual culture and attain- 
ment, either, without its reward. The very consciousness 
of intellectual power and enlargement of mind is fraught 
with intense enjoyment — the conquering of difficulties 
— the discovery of facilities — the invention of iheans— 
the imitation of forms of beauty under new combinations 
— the working out of deep and rare thoughts — the 
conception of new ideas ; and above and beyond all, that 
expansion of the whole being which raises the aspi- 
rations of the soul up to the Infinite— the beginnings of 
these mental exercises — the dawnings of these enjoy- 
ments, such as are not unfrequently experienced in early 
youth, — so far surpass the pleasure derived from the 
gaining of a prize, that when once the common system of 
rewards and punishments has been seen in its true Ught, 
it will be almost sure to be rejected by the young them- 
selves, as at best a low and inferior method of obtaining 
a good end. 

Beyond this, the artificial rewards and punishments 
usually applied as stimulants and correctives to the 
young bear no resemblance whatever to the rewards 
and punishments they will afterwards meet with in the 
world, and hence are extremely defective, if not abso- 
lutely injurious, in the moral training of youth. The 
prizes which society offers are for the successftd, not 
the deserving. The punishments which society inflicts 
are often most severe upon the self-denying, the con- 
scientious, and the sincere. As already said, these have 
their reward; but they have frequently to wait for it in 
hope and faith, and sometimes to wait long, perhaps 
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recdying it at last from the hands of strangers^ or from 
some miexpected quarter, when denied by those from 
whom it might have been reasonably anticipated. For 
all this, youth should be systematically as well as faith- 
ftdly prepared, while imder the process of moral training* 
For this, it must be clear that the working for a prize, 
or the constant endeavour to avoid some specific and 
certain punishment, can be no preparation whatever. 

It may be a melancholy fact to place before the young, 
but it is not less sad than true, that in the world they 
will have to find the most direct and obvious prizes too 
frequently offered to them through unlawful or unworthy 
channels — prizes such as momentary pleasure offered at 
the cost of purity or truth ; and we must ever bear in 
mind, that under the circumstances of a low moral con- 
dition, however high the intellectual or physical advan- 
tages may be, momentary pleasure is the strongest 
temptation which can be presented ; and the prospect of 
certain or immediate suffering that which is most difficult 
to endure. Thus, unless morally strengthened and 
prepared for meeting what is in the world, vice, under 
the form of pleasure, presents such tempting prizes to 
the young ; and virtue, under the false notion of privation 
and austerity, presents such fearful punishments, that 
youth, instead of being preserved from falling, is rather 
prepared for such a result, by that system of rewards and 
punishments which may have operated at school so as 
alternately to allure and to repel. 

It may be said here, and with justice, that there is a 
vast difference betwixt being lured on to what is laudable 
and right, and frightened off from what is wrong ; and 
being lured as vice lures to what is wrong in itself, and 
deterred as vice would deter from what is right. Season- 
ing in this manner, the question of morality has come 
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to be decided by the. object to be gained^ not tbe meaxid 
employed in gaining it ; and unquestionably this would 
be a just decision^ if the object to be gained at school 
were all or even a portion of what has to be straggled 
for and aimed at in after life— if the construing of a verb, 
or the solving of a problem^ if even the ceasing to speak 
at a stated moment, the keeping within a certain boun- 
dary line, were the beginnings of the attainments and 
duties which would fill the whole scope of after life. 
Human experience teUs of circumstances very different 
from these; and the weal or woe of any individual^ 
whoever he may be, will hang upon facts for which these, 
however weU prepared for at school, can be no prepara^ 
tion whatever, only so far as they call into exercise 
some, and but a very few, of the faculties which will have 
to be used in the real and eventful career of life. Of 
course there are some, such as reason, will, and it may be 
others, according to the nature of the fsu^ts themselves ; 
but a right system of moral training judiciously carried 
out would make direct use of such moral faculties as will 
and must be used in the best moral conduct ; and thus 
the individual agent, as an instrument of good, would 
become fitted in himself for the best mode of action, 
by having, as a responsible being, aU his highest motives 
and feelings trained into fitness for use, and strength- 
ened by habitual exercise. It may be in little things, 
for the circumstances of youth seldom admit of greater ; 
but it is not difficult to explain to the young, how a 
mean or selfish feeling, if indulged and suffered to 
grow, will eventually break out into base or despicable 
conduct ; or, on the other hand, how a noble feeUng, a 
just principle, or a high motive, may be cherished, in- 
vigorated, and so carried onward from the simplest 

l2 
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transactions of social life^ up to acts of heroism^ philan- 
thropy, or devotion. 

These considerations naturally lead to the third prin- 
ciple of moral training ; and I would gladly write strongly 
and clearly on this point, because there is none on which 
my own convictions, as the result of some experience, 
are stronger or clearer. 

It is, that the young, instead of being treated as if bad, 
and trying to be worse, should be treated as if good, and 
trying to be better. Thus, in all moral training, we 
should take our stand upon the highest possible ground 
which circumstances permit, and from this we should 
keep perpetually working higher, and ever higher stiU, 
always giving the young the benefit of the utmost 
amount of credit which truth will allow. Nor is this 
mode of treatment at variance with what will be met 
with in good society. We act upon this rule every day 
towards our guests, and those with whom we meet in 
our social gatherings. Good manners have this rule for 
their basis; and even in severer cases, the law itself 
adopts this rule, so far as to suppose every one innocent 
until proved guilty. 

It is not, however, so much to proofs of individual 
confidence and esteem that I allude, though these are 
extremely valuable, — often more so than the costliest 
prize; but rather to the general diffiision of a high 
tone of supposed moral worth, kept up by frequently 
recurring evidences of a general belief in good being more 
actively at work than evil; so that the young may be 
made as much as possible to feel that they are breathing 
a pure moral atmosphere, or one that is believed to be 
pure, and is trusted to and enjoyed as such. In such 
an atmosphere, if they feel and value it, they are easily 
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made ashamed of harbouring low^ selfish^ or malignant 
feelings ; and where numbers are associated together in 
such an atmosphere^ and have learned thoroughly to/ 
estimate its benefits, and to delight in its pure, ele-> 
rating, and health-giving tendencies, they will noi 
willingly allow it to suffer deterioration from causes^ 
which it is in their power to prevent. 

Implicit trust, so far as it can be exercised with 
safety, and sometimes even where its exercise incurs a 
little risk, is an essential element in this atmosphere^ 
To a vexed or disappointed spirit it is not always easy* 
to feel this trust. Hence, I repeat, the moral trainer 
should be as happy as a naturally cheerful and buoyant 
spirit can make him, in order that his patience may be 
exhaustless and his charity unboimded. One severe 
judgment, but especially if at the same time it be 
erroneous, does more harm to the young than a thousand 
errors on the side of too much trust; and to shew that 
you suspect them is often the most effectual means of 
making them do wrong; while, on the other hand, to 
shew that you believe they may be trusted, is equally 
likely, in a high moral atmosphere, to make them 
worthy of trust. 

Amongst our different means of moral training, it is 
scarcely possible to attach too much importance to this 
high, pure atmosphere ; nor can it weU be guarded too 
carefully when once it has become the atmosphere of a 
school, or of any other community in which the highest 
interests of the young are involved. It is easy to 
imderstand that no single individual, however powerfiil 
in command, however efficient in counsel, nay, however 
perfect in example, can create this atmosphere. It must 
be the result of many combined causes. Neither when 

L 3 
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it has begun to deteriorate, can anj single individoal 
bring it back again to a condition of purity. It is 
equally evident that to keep the atmosphere pure and 
dear, when once it has become so, is much easi^ than 
to purify that which is polluted, or in other words in a- 
low moral condition. 

Innumerable aids to moral training are derived from 
keeping up this high state of general feeling and senti- 
ment amongst the yonng,-^aids which can never be 
called in by any mere command; just as our successful 
cultivation of rare and beautiful plants depends upon 
ihe atmosphere in which we place them, QOt upon our 
own powers of manipulation. In all conditions of 
human life, where people congregate together, a low 
state becomes a dangerous state, fraught with prog- 
nostics of evil. Here and there an eccentric individual 
may enjoy the bad taste of being vulgar or coarse, 
without much harm to himself or to others; but in a 
community, when the general tone of feeling becomes low, 
and is cherished as such, it will not be long before harsh 
retcHTts, coarse allusions, disregard of scruples and feel- 
ings, recriminations, quarrelings, and meamiess, as weU 
as violence of many kinds, will stamp that community 
with the just designation of bad, as well as low. Hence, 
in a community of the young, whenever there are 
symptoins of the popular taste indming towardB what 
is coarse, mean, or low, however droll or amusing in 
its mamf^tations, or however recommended by rank or 
other distinctions, that community may be considered to 
be in a condition of moral disease — disease which must 
be arrested, or serious and even fatal calamity will ensue. 

Amongst the young there wiU always be individual 
liabilities of this kind, arising often from bad taste, or 
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from careless bringing up. I speak not of these^ 
because^ as single instances^ tbey are of little impor- 
tance when occurring in a pure atmosphere^ the 
influence of which has always this happy effect^ that it 
can overpower such little isolated wrong tendencies. In 
what I have said^ I would be clearly understood to mean 
something beyond this^ — something more resembling a 
general distortion^ or wrong bias of taste and feelings 
which, though at first it may be manifested in Uttle 
things^ will at lengthy in all probability^ render the 
vulgar^ the coarse^ the bold^ or the insolent characters 
those which are most popular in the community. 

Nor is it at all necessary to the maintenance of a 
high pure atmosphere, upon which so much stress has 
been laid, that droUery and fun should be excluded. A 
really fine character will be no more vulgar or rude 
when at play, than at any other time. Indeed, the very 
way to assist the young most effectually in restraining 
themselves just at the right time — in stopping habitually 
just at the exact line which good feeling cannot overstep, 
— is to allow, and even to encourage them to play off 
the wild exuberance of their spirits to the very utmost 
stretch of natural and healthy excitement. 

But the young should, above all things, be made to 
understand that the keeping up of this high pure atmos- 
phere rests with themselves ; that no one can dischai^e 
this duty for them ; that if they choose, as a body, to 
cast themselves down, no one can keep them up. When 
properly shown this, they will rather rejoice and glory 
in the charge than neglect it. They may even be made 
to feel that it is something great and holy committed to 
their trust; and thus will watch with jealous and 
scrupulous care, lest any breach of confidence, any mean 
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advaatage taken^ or any violation perpetrated^ should 
break the golden chain which binds the teacher and the 
taught together. 

Under such circumstances, a sense of honour has 
great power, — sometimes, perhaps, too great, for there 
is such a thing as false honour as well as true ; and the 
yoimg are very apt to lay hold of notions of honour 
derived from chivalry, from classic history, or from 
any other brilliant and popular associations. There are, 
perhaps, few things more difficult amongst a community 
of high-spirited, imaginative, or enterprising young 
people, than to get them to bring down their sense of 
honour into strict subjection to the law of right. And 
yet this must be done, if we would place our moral 
training upon the only right and safe foundation. 

This brings us to the fourth great principle of moral 
training, which must be a constant and unswerving 
appeal to what is simply right : not what is pleasing, but 
what is right. 

In maintaining this principle there should be no pre- 
vailing fear with the young but the fear of doing wrong, 
—of violating that simple law of right which can be 
made intelligible to every understanding. But then, — 
and here is a most important consideration, — the indi- 
vidual trainer must be guided, influenced, inspired with 
a supreme love of right, to do this consistently. He must 
himself, in his inmost soul, appeal to no party, — make 
no concessions to any, not even to self, that strongest of 
all parties, when he forms his decisions, or draws his 
conclusions as to what he will place before his pupils in 
the form of simple right and wrong. Beyond this, he 
must have fortitude enough to bear to appear to have 
been wrong himself, where sincerity demands this conces- 
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sion^ rather than attempt to make God's right look wrongs 
or the contrary. Thus, ever bold for the right himself, 
he will be faithful and strong to inspire the same bold- 
ness in others. 

Perhaps in this instance, more than in any other, 
moral training mnst depend in a great measure upon 
individual influence. A man should be a hero to under- 
take this task, not a mere schoolmaster; a woman 
should be a heroine. And such I believe there are of 
both sexes, often labouring, often pining, in uncongenial 
elements, — often working at mere head work, often not 
working at all ; and yet, with burning hearts, and capa- 
bilities exhaustless. of the very kind which are ,most 
wanted in our systems of moS training to give them 
that vitality and force without which they never can be 
kept from dwindling down into mere routine, or breaking 
off into scholastic institutions for the cultivation of 
intellect alone. The fact is, that in establishing such 
institutions the last thing dreamed of would be to com- 
prise the double influence of two trainers, one for the 
intellectual, the other for the moral powers; and yet 
seldom, if ever, can the necessary qualification be found 
combined in one. 

In speaking of another important principle of moral 
training it is scarcely possible to separate this from the 
last described, because my object will be to show what 
must be avoided, and made to give place as part of a 
system to that reference to simple right and wrong 
already alluded to : I mean, the old-fashioned system of 
assumed infallibility on the part of those who govern; 
for training under such a method is out of the question. 
This method may not inappropriately be called the Look 
at me system; for it implies a perpetual reference to self 
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as a living instance of exemption from all the bad habits, 
or evil tendencies, which have to be corrected in the 
young. 

The stress which is laid upon a perfect example might 
be ail right, if a sufficient number of perfect models 
could be foimd ; and yet, even then, I doubt whether 
the experiment would produce all the good expected 
from it. Reference to simple right and wrong is a far 
safer method, and it is one which in many respects com* 
mends itself more to a candid, discriminating, and 
sensitive mind. The young do not want a model; they 
Trant a Mend, an adviser who can sympathise in aU their 
weaknesses &om having felt the same; and who can 
understaod the power of temptation, from having been 
tempted. And how much better is it frankly to ac- 
knowledge, perhaps more tacitly than by words, that we 
are weak and foolish like others ; to stand before the 
young clothed in humility, and conscious of weakness ; 
even in matters of learning, to be frank enough to say 
sometimes '^ I do not know,^' than to assume a position 
in which every flaw of temper or habit must be brought 
out into the strongest light, while the whole character by 
such a method is removed to an almost unapproachable 
distance, instead of being brought near in its seasons of 
greatest weakness and want. 

That perfect oneness which may thus be established 
between the teacher and the taught, is a great essential in 
the maintenance of that high, pure atmosphere so neces- 
sary in moral training. So soon as there steals into a 
community of the young an idea that they are one party, 
and those who govern them another ; and that these two 
parties are, in the slightest degree, capable of opposing 
interests, all right moral training must be at an end. 
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Gk)yemiiig may, and often is, conducted on this plan ; 
but not training, — at least not to any good purpose. 

In this instance the matter belongs entirely to the 
trainer; and if he finds himself incapable of so identii- 
fying himself with those whom he undertakes to train 
that they shall place implicit confidence in his being one 
with them in every lawM pleasure, every noble aim, 
every cherished hope, — ^in everything, in short, which is 
dearest to them in their best and happiest moments, 
such a trainer would do well to vacate his office; for 
there must be some want of sympathy or tact, — of charity, 
or at aU events of adaptation, which renders him unfit 
for so delicate and so responsible a task. 

As we all stand in the sight of Gx)d, there need be no 
shame before man in taking common ground with the 
inexperienced, the weak, or the faulty. Neither is this 
position incompatible with a high estimate of the capa- 
bilities of human nature in general. We do not show 
our humiUty by depreciating aU mankind, and abusing 
humanity ii generd-rSr, I think, the contr^ 
and especially should the young be induced, by every 
available means, to think highly of that which proceeded 
firom the hand of God as bearing the nearest resemblance 
to his own image. Thus moral progress should ever be 
kept up by the high hope of attaining something great 
and good. Yet scarcely attaining, for the very founda- 
tion of the system should be movement — ever onward 
and upward — not resting satisfied with inferior things, 
so long as there are others better and higher to be 
gained. The young should be made clearly to under- 
stand that this world is no place for standing still,— that 
the whole of human life is probationary, — that it is the 
prerogative of the Infinite alone to have a finished work, 
and to rest when that work is done. 
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They may be shown^ also, that all human institutions, 
so soon as they assume a character of fixedness, become 
dead — inoperative ; and thus, according to the laws of 
nature, retrograde, and finally decay. I might here 
enlarge upon the desirableness in moral training of so 
constructing all the laws and regulations by which the 
system is carried on, that each and all shall be open to 
improvement, and that the young shall know them to be 
80; that they shall even have a voice in such alterations and 
improvements, always, of course, under the controlling 
influence of those whose experience is greater than their 
own. This view of the subject, however, must be re- 
served for consideration amongst details which cannot 
with propriety be included in a sketch of general prin- 
ciples. 
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CHAP XI. 

THE MOTHEK^S PART. 

We often hear the mother's part, in the business of 
moral training, spoken of in a manner calculated to 
convey the idea that the mother's part is all ; and that, 
if properly discharged, children can require nothing 
more. These suppositions also imply — ^^what is very far 
from being the case — that the mother has nothing else 
to do, — that her whole time, her attention, and her 
energies, can be devoted, without interruption, to the 
carrying out of this great object. 

Without presuming to interfere with the separate 
departments of individual duty, of which each one of us 
must be the best judge for ourselves, still less to say 
what the mother ought or ought not do in this respect, 
I am unable to resist the conviction that, with the many 
claims now made upon every lady of a house, let her 
habits be those either of the grave or the gay, it would 
be impossible for mothers in general to do all, or even 
half of what is required in the moral training of their 
children. 

Some portions of this duty there is no doubt but the 
mother can do — and generally does — much better than 
any one else, because she has on her side the strong 
maternal instinct, that key which nature has placed in 
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her hand to tmlock the secret bosom of her child; and 
she has on its side all the tender, sweet, and happy 
results of that instinct, as shown in its entireness of 
trust and confidence, even before it has begun to love. 
Nature has no happier union, — the whole world has no 
picture more beautiful, — religion has no human instru- 
ment more pure, than that oneness which comprehends 
the mother and the child in their unbroken intercourse 
of reciprocal aflFection. 

Thus, then, the starting point from whence the mother 
begins is the most favourable for her purpose which 
4 i^ »»ci.«.n. o, ei™™,tarL .Sard. 
And weU and nobly, as weU as tenderlv. has many a 
.^ perfomed ^ .^ taty. Ir^t^^i,^ A 
to the mother's influence, or to that of some faithful 
performer of the mother's part, that we owe those bril- 
liant attainments in magnanimity and rectitude of 
character, — in moral as well as in intellectual greatness, 
which fill the page of history with its brightest as well 
as its most glorious records. The fact that most great 
men have had good mothers, is one of almost universal 
acceptance and belief. And so far as the deepest and 
the purest impressions of moral good made upon the 
mind of the child can affect its future conduct, the 
mother has undoubtedly the strongest power in her 
own hands. 

But while to the mother's instrumentality in the way 
of producing impressions belongs the greatest clearness, 
purity, and force, such instrumentality is necessarily 
limited in scope, because the mother's training must 
always be deficient in that influence which is derived 
from numbers. She cannot, if she would, perfect her 
training system by placing her boy on the same founda- 
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tion as that on which he will have to stand in after life. 
Hence the truth of the remark so often made^ that 
home-educated men are not fitted for the world. There 
is an education of circumstances, as well as one of 
indiyidual effort, and the former is often the more com- 
plete of the two. It is impossible in a private family to 
command these circumstances. It is impossible, while 
at home, to surround a boy with all those concurring 
influences which will subsequently be brought to bear 
upon his character. It has already been said that moral 
ting, in order to be efficient, mu«t have strict rela- 
tion to the future. The mother is at fault here. She 
wants to test the principles and the governing motives 
of her child, by placing it on a complete level with others, 
so that it shall share the common lot, as in the world, 
where it will have equal rights, equal duties, equal 
rewards, and equal punishments with others. 

This sharing of the common lot amongst strangers and 
indifferent persons, without partiality and without dis- 
tinction, generally constitutes the greatest trial of first 
entering upon school life; but it also constitutes one of 
the best means of moral discipline, inasmuch as it pre- 
pares for what has to be met with in after life. In a 
private family it is evidently impossible that this par- 
ticular mode of discipline should be applied, because 
each child is naturally associated with those who are 
either older or younger than itself; and consequently 
the claims, titles, and rights of each will be marked by 
some essential difference. Affection, too, being for the 
most part the governing motive, many little acts of 
kindness will be done, because it is a pleasure to do 
them, — not because they are right and just in them- 
selves. In this limited sphere, therefore, the principles of 
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justice^ and also of benevolence^ will find less exercise ; 
for that is not always beneyolence which makes us 
solicitous to please those whom we love. 

Another serious objection, which the mother cannot 
obviate, attaches to the education which is carried on 
entirely at home. All families have more or less their 
own ways of thinking and judging, as well as of acting. 
Some have eccentric habits, some strong prejudices, 
some strange scruples, and various other peculiarities, 
respectiDg the reasonableness or the rightness of which 
it is impossible that the families themselves should be 
competent judges. The mother cannot, consequently, 
prevent her children from imbibing the same; and 
while they do so, home-educated children are generally 
less disposed than others to make allowance for the 
peculiarities of families whose habits, modes of thinking, 
prejudices, or scruples, are different from their own. 
Hence they are in danger of growing up narrow-minded, 
exclusive, and sometimes censorious. 

In these, and many other respects, the moral training 
of the mother stands at a great disadvantage with that 
of a well-constituted community, in which numbers 
can be trained together. It is true, there may be less 
immediate danger in the home circle ; . but unfortu- 
nately the fact of keeping children out of the way of 
harm is not always the best method of enabling them to 
pass through danger unhurt. 

Still, however, the mother has a great work to do, and 
it is a work peculiarly her own, which no one can so 
well discharge for her; because no one else can possess 
the same facilities which nature has given to her. If, 
on the one hand, she wants the concurring circum- 
stances afforded by numbers, she has in her favour the 
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natural order of the family institution, by which she 
receives support and assistance from a nature stronger 
than her own ; and, in addition to all her own pecu- 
liar capabilities, it is impossible to conceive any system 
more complete for the early training of the young, than 
is afforded by the sanction, authority, and protection de-» 
rived from a father^s influence. 

How important is it, then, that mothers themselves, 
in the early training they receive, should be especially 
fitted for this great, this most exalted and ennobling 
duty ! We hear it said, sometimes, that the education 
of women does very little for them in this way, because 
some of the most simple minded and least learned 
mothers bring up their children in a better manner than 
those upon whose cultivation of mind much labour has 
been spent. The advocate of right moral training 
needs no stronger argument than this, because it is just 
the moral in such mothers which has done the work ; 
and it requires but little observation of human life to be 
convinced that many a character having enjoyed but 
few scholastic advantages — many even who may have 
been far from quick in deriving benefit from such 
advantages — may yet be clear, and strong, and just in 
their conclusions, where good and evil have to be con- 
sidered. In female education this is frequently found 
to be the case as regards individual instances occurring 
amongst numbers. Many an excellent mother, many 
a faithftd wife, many a judicious mistress of a household, 
— nay, many a charming woman, might, by looking back 
into her school-life, be discovered to have stood on no 
very exalted ground in respect to intellectual attain^ 
ments. Not that these should be neglected, or that we 
should not strive in female education for all that is ex-» 

M 
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cellent in every department. The mother's part in what 
has to be done requires the aid of every attainment and 
every perfection which can be brought to bear upon 
her work; and no one could be so irrational as to 
suppose that any moral system, whether public or 
private, could be better carried on in connection with 
ignorance or emptiness of mind. I speak, then, not of 
the taking away of any force or power, but of the laying 
on of more weight where weight is chiefly wanted; of 
studiously imparting more strength where strength is 
most required. 

But there are already anxious devoted mothers, and 
these are not few in number, who, if they did but know 
how, would really be glad to impart some moral bias to 
the feelings of their children, so as to strengthen them 
for the trials and temptations of the world ; and to such 
a few hints may be acceptable. 

It has already been observed, and can scarcely be too 
often revived in remembrance, that great principles may 
be embodied in extremely little things ; and that while 
the actions and the circumstances of life diflfer materially, 
and must differ, between childhood and mature age, the 
motives for action, and the feelings under which circum- 
stances are met, may remain to be the same. Thus 
kindness is kindness in a little child as well as in an 
aged man. Gratitude is gratitude in both stages of life ; 
firmness is firmness ; and so on,— only that each of these 
feelings becomes modified by its connection with others: 
it may be raised into good, or lowered into evil, accord- 
ing to the nature of those faculties which are brought 
most into exercise. As already said, the lower or animal 
faculties may become masters or servants, according to 
such alliance. For instance, the wiU may be sheer 
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obstinacy, when not habitually subjected to the higher 
influence of reason. Or it may become the basis of 
fortitude and perseverance, when habitually governed by 
benevolence and the sense of right, in connection with 
reason. The will itself is not in fault. It may unques* 
tionably exist in excess, and, where this is the case, I 
very much doubt whether the opposition which is gene- 
rally brought to bear upon it does not strengthen it, 
rather than otherwise, by rousing it into forcible and 
violent action. If, in the case of an obstinate child, any 
means could be devised for letting the will alone, — ^for 
calling out and bringing forward those powers which 
in future will have to take the guidance of the will, — I 
believe we should really be doing more good, than by 
attempting to subdue the will itself. When told by the 
physician that any bodily function of the child is in too 
active a state, we devise means for it to rest, and we try 
to counteract its over excitement by bringing other 
functions into use. This rule applies especially to the 
faculties of human nature, because they consist, as a 
whole, of some which must be kept inferior, and sub- 
servient to others, — of some which must be servants, 
and of others which must be masters. 

With the symptoms of excessive vanity, too, the same 
mistake is often made. Excessive vanity, some well- 
meaning people think, must be mortified in order to its 
being corrected or rooted out of the character altogether. 
They would do well to reflect, that mortified vanity is aa 
rampant and mischievous as gratified vanity, producing 
envy, spite, and a host of evils; while gratified vanity 
generally produces a certain amount of temporary good 
will. Vanity also would then be much more safely let 
alone, than punished by mortification; but a still safer 

x2 
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method of treating it would be^ to endeayour to guide its 
operations through the highest and the noblest channels 
in which it is capable of flowing, so that it might 
rise into deserving the name of a laudable desire for the 
approbation of the wise and the good. The reasoning 
powers are the best forces to bring forward, where vanity 
has to be overborne ; as well as those high moral faculties 
which tend to prevent the envy, the selfishness, the 
injustice, and the general meanness to which a low bat 
active vanity is almost sure to lead. 

It has already been observed, that the exercise of 
the moral faculties is more emotional than that of 
the intellectual ; and it is this peculiarity of their nature 
which places them so directly and especially in the 
mother's power. Her own influence over her child is 
emotional. It is founded upon affection, and carried on 
by the touching of sensitive chords all connected with 
feelings the most delicate, and yet the most intense, of 
which human nature is capable. Other influences may, 
without doubt, operate quite as powerfully in convincing 
the intellect; other agencies may affect the mind by 
arguments as forcible, and reasons as conclusive, as any 
which the mother may be able to use ; but none in the 
order of nature, none in the arrangements of Providence, 
can produce so deep an impression upon that portion of 
our common nature to which belong, in a peculiar 
manner, sensations arising from happiness or misery, 
hope or fear, approval or disapproval, good or evil. 

Hence, then, the indescribably vast importance of an 
equal balance maintained by the mother in her manifest 
estimate of the moral worth of certain actions and cer- 
tain motives. If the fall force of what may seem at the 
time to be a righteous indignation be thrown in where 
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only a casual breach of some conventional rule has been 
committed, the mother will find that she has nothing 
left wherewith to produce a deeper impression when the 
law of God has been violated. Thus a wise mother will 
always keep a reserve of feeling for gi*eat occasions, 
whether- of good or evil ; in order that a true moral 
standard may always be upheld by high things being 
kept high, and low things low, each in their relative and 
just position. 

Impulsive and ill-governed natures are apt to overthow 
this just balance, giving way to undue violence on slight 
occasions; and thus in humble life we often witness 
greater outbursts of indignation when a new dress has 
been soiled, than when a falsehood has been told, or an 
act of dishonesty committed. All that comes home to 
self is by such persons immediately and forcibly felt, 
and the primary motive of self-interest being here, in all 
probability, the habitually governing motive, it assumes 
the first place, and rules with supreme power over the 
whole course of action. Self-government in the mother 
is therefore an indispensable requisite in the right tl'ain- 
ing of her children. 

It is of the utmost importance in this, as well as in 

all other respects, that the mother should know, and 

clearly understand, what she is actually doing : that is, 

what eflFect she is actually producing upon the moral 

nature of her child. If passion be the impulse by which 

she is governed, it will be very likely to produce passion 

in her child; if self-interest be obviously her governing 

motive, her child will pay her back with selfishness on 

its part. Hence, when our indignation at any wrong or 

injury committed against ourselves is much stronger and 

more manifest than our indignation at wrong or injury 

x3 
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committed against others, those who watch our actions, 
and receive from ns the tone and bias of their characters, 
wiU be likely to leam to dread oflFending ns, more than 
they will dread committing an injury or a wrong for its 
awn sake. 

For this reason a wise mother will rather exhibit 
sorrow than indignation when her children have done 
wrong. She will not commit one little culprit to its 
place of punishment, and then encourage all the guiltless 
ones to be as happy and as merry as they can ; although, 
as most observers will have remarked, there is often a 
strange tendency in children of the same family to be 
unusually good, and thus to claim a more than ordinary 
share of favour and approval, whenever a little brother 
or sister has suffered the sentence of punishment and 
disgrace. If the family bond is to be kept perfect, the 
love entire, the sympathy unbroken, there should be at 
least some evidence of sorrow on such occasions pervading 
the whole family ; not the accustomed sounds of laughter 
and merriment reaching the ear of the little culprit, 
and awakening feelings the most adverse to that melting 
of the heart which is the natural precursor of true peni- 
tence. 

It is easy to understand what a hardening effect is 
produced on the feelings by thus being thrust out from 
social enjoyment, to stand alone, while no one seems to 
be caring for our absence, nor indeed affording us any 
evidence of their regret that we have done wrong. I do 
not say that such a course of action is not just, — on the 
one hand just to the guilty, on the other to the inno- 
cent, — but in acting out this kind of justice there is 
always some danger of forgetting mercy. The mother 
would therefore do well to bear in mind that it is the 
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prerogative of Omnipotence alone so to exercise both, 
as that mercy shall not infringe upon justice, nor justice 
upon mercy. 

The mother has also one perfect illustration of the 
principle of moral influence here attempted to be de- 
scribed, which might afford her ever-present support in 
all times of trial. It was not enough, when man had 
sinned, that he should be thrust out from Paradise to 
endure the consequences of his disobedience. We have 
every reason, according to our finite conceptions, to 
suppose that the happiness of heaven might have 
existed unimpaired, without the participation of man in 
any of its enjoyments. But what a picture has the 
mother here to place before her children! — what an 
encouragement in all her endeavours to establish in her 
family that sacred union of which sorrow for transgres- 
sion is one of the strongest links ! The advent — the 
mission of the Saviour upon earth — embodies in itself 
the very spirit of that love with which it is the holy 
privilege of the mother, in her humble and limited 
manner, to work upon the young affections of her 
children; and in this love, so exercised as to refer in all 
it does to the supreme and perfect pattern, she will 
always find her most enduring influence and strongest 
power. 

It would be impossible here to do more than give an 
exceedingly slight sketch, or to adduce more than a very 
few examples, of the work which the mother has to do. 
We are advancing rapidly in almost all other depart- 
ments ; why should we rest satisfied without advancing 
in this ? Since, then, we must work in this department, 
and since mistakes here are liable to become so disas- 
trous, the mother would do well to think earnestly, and. 
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SO far as she can, to think clearly on the subject for 
herself. She would do well to look carefully, candidly, 
and without bias, into that which she has to work upon. 
Grod has given her much to work with. Nature has 
placed the key to her precious treasure already in her 
hand. No other hand can so well unlock, no other 
eye can so well examine, the secret recesses of that little 
heart whose beatings she is so anxious to keep regular 
and true. 

Perhaps the most frequent and the most serious 
mistake made by the mother is one which has already 
been alluded to,— that the intellect alone consists of 
distinct faculties given for definite and specific use, and 
that the moral portion of our nature is to be understood 
as consisting in modes or manifestations of being. Thus 
we often hear it said that a man is conscientious or 
benevolent, but seldom that he has cultivated or used 
his conscientiousness or his benevolence. Owing to this 
mode of viewing the subject, a vast amount of confusion 
has become entangled with our notions of education, as 
well as with our ideas of what human nature is in itself. 
This confusion, however, would be of less importance, 
did it not extend over our views of the whole of that 
threefold system of which human character is composed; 
and when these views embrace the physical, the conse- 
quences are dangerous in the extreme. 

For example, the mother sometimes supposes that love 
is synonymous with kindness, or that affection necessa- 
rily includes benevolence and charity. She will some- 
times speak of her child as being the most coaxing and 
caressing little creature, — so tenderly solicitous to be 
loved, — so sweetly pained or cast down by seeing 
another preferred before it. It is worth considering, that 
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all these^ and many other pleasant and endearing mani- 
festations of feeling, may belong entirely to the animal 
nature, and may, as the child grows up, grow also, and 
yet have nothing in themselves to prevent the child from 
being selfish, greedy, envious, requiring, spiteful, — it may 
be a perfect tyrant where he dares, or a sycophant where 
he has a selfish end to gain. 

Benevolence, when considered as a distinct faculty, is 
widely difierent from this. It has already been to some 
extent described in its nature and operation ; and though 
it may be true that a very young child cannot easily be 
taught to feel benevolence, because its lower faculties 
are then all-powerful, yet the mistake must not be made 
of resting satisfied with its caresses, and supposing that 
because it seeks to be loved supremely, it will necessarily 
become generous in its own love, and disinterested in 
its own kindness. 

Many other mistakes of a similar nature to this are 
very liable to be made, and made chiefly because the 
mother^s heart is naturally so full of hope, and love, 
and joy, that when she looks upon the treasure which 
God has committed to her trust, it is not with a scruti- 
nizing eye — ^it cannot be: still less is it with doubt 
that aU will go well, where all is so perfect and so 
beautiful. 

What, then, is asked of the mother, is only to give to 
the moral nature of her child the same amount of 
attention and judicious care which she gives first to its 
physical frame, and afterwards, either in person or by 
deputy, to its intellectual powers. This, and a little 
looking arormd, — a little consideration of the world into 
which her child will have to enter, and where it will 
have to think, feel, and act, — of things as they actually 
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are, not as she would like them to be, and especially of 
the moral progress for which her child must be fitted, 
unless she would be willing that it should be left behind, 
— ^this is surely not too much to ask of the mother, as 
belonging especially to her part in the training of 
youth. 

It is a vast as well as an important future into which 
the mother has to look, for it comprehends both worlds, 
— eternity as well as time. We do not educate for the 
pa8t,-scLely for the present; for wMe we work, the 
plaa;ic materia changes in onr hands, and the pr^t 
glides away. We do not educate most certainly for the 
past, not even for the parents of the children themselves, 
but rather for those children's children. Thus education 
should ever be in advance of other institutions, — ever 
progressive, imbibing the tone and the spirit of the times 
only so far as to improve upon both, or to make the 
present the starting point for the great enterprise which 
the futiu'e has to carry on. To carry on ! — that is the 
grand consideration, — ^not to be completed on this side 
eternity, — no goal to be won, — no crown to be worn, 
only the same onward and upward progress, every 
summit gained, but shewing another pinnacle of that 
vast mormtain whose topmost height reposes in the 
light of heaven. 
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CHAP. XII. 



THE GOVERNESS. 



On tracing back to its commencement that most impor- 
tant process by which the education of character is 
carried on, we see clearly that npon parental love and 
care must devolve the most momentous and decisive 
part in this responsible work. But on looking at the 
world as it is, — at our social affairs as they are actually 
conducted, — we see, also, that in this great work the 
father can generally do but little; and, for reasons 
which it might not be easy to obviate, the mother is 
frequently unable to do aU. In aid of the mother the 
governess is called in, and thus upon these two — ^the 
mother and the governess — rests the chief burden of 
conducting the great work aright. 

It would seem from this view of the case, that what- 
ever plans are formed, and whatever efforts are put forth 
for the improvement of education in general, — and 
especially for the introduction of a better system of 
moral training, — must be applied not so much to the 
child as to those to whom the training of the child is 
committed : and this brings us directly to the elevation 
of women in general, and to that of governesses in par- 
ticular. 

To men of high scholastic attainments we look most 
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frequently and appropriately for the teaching of classes, 
or of individuals, in what is generally understood by the 
higher branches of learning ; but to accomplished and 
well-educated women, — filling the office of governesses, 
— ^we look for a kind of social and domestic training, 
which, from the very nature and constitution of a 
large community, cannot so easily be carried on in 
schools. For the entire education of girls it is perhaps 
not possible to imagine anything better than this kind 
of home-training, under the watchfiil eye of an excellent ' 
mother and an equally excellent governess, with occa- 
sional assistance derived from the deeper research, or the 
closer application of masculine intellect. But while the 
advantages, as we view them from this side of the 
subject, appear unquestionably great, it should always 
be borne in mind, that whatever faults exist either in 
the mother or the governess, — ^whatever peculiarities 
mark the household regulations of such a home, — ^what- 
ever prejudices may warp the judgment, or narrowness 
of vision shut out the truth, — ^whatever, in short, is not 
quite as it ought to be within this limited sphere, will be 
likely to tell with much greater force upon the character 
of the child under this kind of tuition, than where there 
is the friction of numbers to wear off whatever is eccen- 
tric or peculiar, and the force of opinions gathered from 
many soiu'ces to expand the mind, and thus establish a 
more equal and enlightened mode of judging of things 
in general. 

There is in reality so much to be said both for and 
against home education, that it must ever remain to be 
a subject more fit for personal feeling, and individual 
choice, than for general discussion. And after all, for 
one domestic circle so constituted that all the advantages 
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desired c^n be fully enjoyed, how many might be counted 
in which it would be impossible that these advantages 
should be found ! How many motherless children, too, 
would still remain, to whom school education, if an 
evil at all, would be an absolutely necessary evil. 
Still, as a picture of happiness, — as a haven of secu- 
rity,— a« a means of preservation against those fearful 
perils to which children must be exposed in ill-conducted 
schools, — ^the heart turns back with peculiar satisfaction 
to the education which is so conducted at home as to 
maintain unbroken intercoiirse between the mother and 
the daughter throughout those years in which the pliant 
nature of a girl receives its deepest impressions, and it^ 
most important bias. 

If we want improvement here we must look to per- 
sonal effort. Each individual has her own walk in this 
little world of duty. The mother herself having been 
educated at home, will be likely to transmit to her 
children the same impress which she in childhood 
received from her own mother ; and so on, from oncj 
generation to another, unless the governess should step 
in to aid the mother with some improvement of method 
or enlargement of view. We have then to inquire how 
the governess is prepared for her task, or how far she 
is placed in the most favourable position for working 
ever onward and upward towards a higher degree of 
perfection in the fulfilment of her duties, so that her 
part in the formation of character, — ^from such materials 
as are placed in her hands, — shall keep pace with the 
general progress of the world in its application of 
industry and science to purposes of general utility. 

The governess like the mother has especially to con- 
sider the threefold nature of that which she has to worl^ 
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upon. How has her own education prepared her for 
this ? What, in fact, has that education been ? What 
the especial and direct preparation which she brings 
with her for the performance of her task ? What, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, has given the bias 
to her decision in favour of being a governess, but some 
disruption of family ties, some pecuniary disaster, or the 
breaking up of some beloved home, which sends her 
forth into the world to stand an alien at the stranger^s 
hearth ? And thus, with disappointed expectations, and 
wounded pride, and lacerated feelings, she enters upon 
that employment which above all others ought to be dis- 
charged with hopeful energy and cordial good-wiU. 

Itl far fro Jbeing n.y%™h to ente/xnore foUy or 
more feelingly upon that pamfiil subject, — the sufferings 
peculiar to this class of the commimity. Neither would 
it in any way serve the purpose which I have in view, to 
throw the blame of such sufferings upon those by whom 
the services of the governess are required. As in many 
other cases of suffering, I believe there are trials to be 
endured on both sides, and that these trials on the part 
of the governess are such as no individual kindness, 
sympathy, or generous treatment, can entirely obviate. 
That which is most to be deplored is, that the position 
of the governess offers but few allurements; and thus it is 
seldom if ever a matter of choice, but almost invariably 
one of stem necessity. Hence, by women of fine feel- 
ings, especially if of a good position in society, it has come 
to be regarded as a kind of martyrdom, requiring that 
every nerve should be strained, and every feeling braced, 
for the utmost possible limit of endurance. So long as 
this remains to be the case, there can be no perfect 
union in that threefold chain which ought to bind to- 
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gether so closely the parent, the governess, and the child. 
Many a kind and noble-hearted mother would gladly 
make her governess happy if she could; and it would be 
hard indeed if some were not so fortimate as to succeed. 
Yet, after all, the position of the governed is anomalous 
in the extreme, and no kind treatment can make it 
otherwise. 

Suppose, for instance, that the governess should take 
with her into the home which she enters as a stranger a 
large amount of that natural love for children which is 
one of the first requisites for the right performance of 
her task, — suppose that the little faces which look up to 
her win from her lonely heart something almost as pre- 
cious as a mother's love, and that the little hands which 
cling around her become dear as if she had a right to 
call them her own; — all this is as it should be ; for with- 
out* this spontaneous outgrowth of affection, there can 
be nothing to render her duties otherwise than irksome 
in the extreme. Yet, with all this affection, what is her 
place ? To stand back when the nearer claims of nature 
are asserted — to hold herself in readiness for being at 
any time dismissed, and thus compelled to relinquish her 
tender charge into other and unknown hands. These 
facts of themselves are so far opposed to the order of 
nature as to be the fertile source of many painfully con- 
flicting feelings in the mind of the governess ; and yet 
there is no fault here, no blame to lay at any door, no 
evil that can possibly be remedied either by the employer 
or the employed. 

It is the same throughout almost the whole of her ex- 
perience. Her situation has not been provided for in the 
economy of nature : it has grown out of the wants of an 
artificial condition of society. Hence it is difficult to 
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say how anything can make her path either an easy or a 
very pleasant one. I speak of the situation under its 
most favourable aspects. What it might be made by 
selfishness^ and want of consideration, on the part of 
the employer, it is better not to think, still less to attempt 
to describe. I would, however, be understood to allude 
only to the minute details in the life of the governess, 
when I speak of her anomalous and necessarily painful 
position. In the exercise of her intellectual powers, es- 
pecially in the direct teaching of lessons, she has gene- 
rally a fair field, with scope for the legitimate exercise of 
her mental powers. Intellectually, then, the governess 
has, to a certain extent, safe ground on which to tread ; 
morally, she must always give place to the rightful exer- 
cise of maternal influence, and that may not always ac- 
cord with her own. Here, then, is another source of 
difficulty and trial ; and from the contemplation of diffi- 
culties and trials such as these, abounding as they do 
throughout aU the more delicate and tender associations 
which connect themselves with the education of character, 
we are compelled to place our hopes of improved moral 
training in schools, rather than in any system of educa- 
tion carried on at home. 

Granting, however, what appears to be the general 
opinion, that the work of the governess is purely intel- 
lectual, it is yet due to her to enquire how far that so- 
ciety which requires her services supplies her with the 
means of enabling her to meet what is demanded of her. 
In connexion with the responsibility of standing at the 
head of a school, there is no duty so melancholy as that 
of having to reply to the numerous applications of young 
and often praiseworthy individuals, who desire, as the 
only available means of fitting themselves for governesses. 
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to enter some educational establkhment in which they 
can teach, as it is worded, " the junior classes, and re- 
ceive for their services lessons from the dijfferent masters 
in attendance/^ 

It is possible that this mode of completing a defective 
education, and of getting through the time which must 
almost necessarily elapse betwixt being a pupil and a 
governess, may not be to others so objectionable as it 
has always appeared to me. It is even possible 
that others may discover in this system something 
advantageous which is totally incomprehensible to my 
mind. At all events, there is but too much reason to 
fear that the system is one of frequent and extensive 
adoption. Without casting any reflection upon those by 
whom it is regarded as a legitimate means of obtaining 
and afibrdiag help at the same time, it is but just to en- 
deavour to show how defective this system must neces- 
sarily prove, as regards the ends most important to be 
secured. 

In the first place, we have to consider the exceedingly 
small value of such services as would be likely to be ren- 
dered in a school by one whose education was so far in- 
complete, as to require that she should still be receiving 
instruction in what are called the higher branches of 
learning. But above aU, we have to consider the du- 
bious position of an individual so situated amongst those 
who are generally quick to observe defects in their 
teachers, and not very tolerant of inferiority when called 
upon to submit to one who may seem to them as if she 
had but just stepped out of the junior ranks of scholar- 
ship herself. 

It is easy to understand that as regards the temper, 
the feelings, and the general tone of mind and character^ 

N 
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such a position amongst numbers must be anything but 
improving; to say nothing of those cases in which it 
becomes one of absolute drudgery. And yet, above all 
persons, the young governess needs encouragement, hope, 
cheerfuhiess, — all that is combiued in a right and honour- 
able ambition. Above all persons, the young governess 
needs to feel that she has a solid sure foundation to stand 
upon j and that she has a real and a noble calling to 
pursue. She needs enlargement of heart, as well as cul- 
tivation of intellect; with a certain dignity of soul, 
which shall create influence without her having to stoop 
to enforce it. Beyond all, her character needs a high 
moral tone and impress, so that she may insensibly im- 
part the same to the characters of those whom she un- 
dertakes to educate. She needs refinement too, refine- 
ment of feeling as well as manners, so that her pupils 
may have always before them a pattern of a true gentle- 
woman ; and this, as I understand it, consists chiefly in 
an incapability of being anything but a gentlewoman 
under any circumstances whatever. 

We often hear these qualities enquired for — longed for, 
by those who require the services of a governess in their 
families; and such is the earnestness, such the demand for 
these qualities, that instead of leaving the matter almost 
entirely to chance, it would seem more likely that we 
should have, scattered all over the country, establish- 
ments conducted on the most liberal and enlightened 
plans, for the express purpose of preparing this peculiar 
kind of refined, and dignified, and noble agency, for 
the great work which has to be executed by such means. 
It would seem but reasonable, that instead of creeping 
as a sort of interloper into schools, where any chance of 
improvement must be a very doubtftd matter, the young 
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governess would find provided for her by the universal 
good will of an enlightened public, generously alive to all 
the necessities of her case, the best means of cultivation 
under the most favourable and the happiest circum- 
stances ; so that while her mental education was receiving 
the highest finish, her heart should also be expanding, 
and all her moral principles receiving their final impress 
fix)m the most elevated and ennobling truths. 

According to the law of our nature, there would al- 
ways remain to be a marked difference of individual 
character, as regards true dignity, even under the 
most favourable circumstances ; but looking at the situa- 
tion of governesses according to the means by which 
they are now for the most part compelled to prepare 
themselves, for want of better, it is scarcely possible to 
conceive anything short of what is absolutely wrong, 
less calculated to encourage, to elevate, or dignify, than 
the process through which they have generally to pass, 
before being considered old enough, or sufficiently com- 
plete in their education, to enter a private family in the 
capacity of governess. 

The injustice we do both to ourselves and to others, 
by thus demanding what we adopt no efficient measures 
to supply, is under no aspect of human life so obvious 
as it is here. If by any remodelling of our social 
system we could render the occupation of the governess 
one of attraction and enjoyment, we should then have 
a widely different class of candidates from which to 
choose. But so long as the occupation, — or perhaps I 
ought rather to say the position, — of the governess 
continues to be looked upon with dread, — to be shrunk 
from by the sensitive, and avoided by the independent 
altogether, — ^we must be thankful to receive for gover- 
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nesses^ as we do now^. cliiefly those whose curcumstances 
render it a matter of necessity or of principle that they 
should undertake the duties of this oflSce ; and surely 
such have the strongest possible claim upon the comma* 
nity at large for that kind of appropriate preparation 
which is afforded to almost every other occupation. 
For this, — ^the highest of all and the most important in 
its right discharge, — ^we offer no especial preparation 
whatever. 

Whatever attempts are made by the governess in the 
way of moral training, must always, from the very 
nature of her position, be made in a secondary and 
subservient manner; for no fact can be more clearly- 
established than that with the parent is vested the 
supreme right of governing, as well as dictating, 
here. To dispute this right would be to violate the 
moral law. Whether the supremacy of the parent 
is exercised in a manner which the governess may 
consider wise or not, has nothing whatever to do 
with the right itself: — it is inalienable, and cannot 
be set aside. 

Such being the case, that moral training which is 
exercised by the governess becomes often both dubious 
in its operation and narrow in its scope ; more especially 
as such training to be effectual must be brought to bear 
upon all those minute and delicate relations on which 
opinions are most apt to differ, and feelings to clash or 
to interfere with each other. Mothers, for instance, 
will almost universally be found to desire that their 
children should be kindly disposed ; but the particular 
instances in which the governess may think it well that 
her pupils should put in practice this principle of 
kindness, may be very different from those which the 
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mother woiild choose. And so it will often be through^ 
the acting out of all those moral principles, such ad 
truth and integrity, as well as kindness, which can only 
be made clear and comprehensible to a child, by showing 
how they are embodied in the ordinary and apparently 
trivial transactions of life. 

The more fully and definitely the governess herself 
could be prepared for carrying out and establishing 
these principles, the more gladly would any reasonable 
mother avail herself of such aid ; and hence the har- 
monious working together of these two chief agents in 
the moral progress of society must depend very much 
upon the confidence which the mother is able to place 
in her assistant. An educaticm more especially adapted 
to prepare the governess for all her duties would, conse- 
quently, relieve the mind of the mother from many 
doubts, and many painful apprehensions as to whether 
she might safely commit her children to the training of 
a stranger. 

When this confidence is thoroughly established, the 
moral training of home may be carried on with many 
advantages, though it must ever be deficient in that 
sympathetic power which is derived from simultaneous 
impression made upon numbers ; and to this we must 
still look for rapid onward steps towards the recovery of 
the ground which has been lost on the side of moral 
worth by the general concentration of attention and 
efibrt upon the cultivation of intellect. 

But if the moral training of home is necessarily less 

rapid in the results which it produces, it is, under 

certain favoured and happy circumstances, more sure. 

Within the domestic circle it is less easy to escape 

observation than amongst numbers; and where the 
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.characters requiring to be watched and studied are 
few, their individual tendencies, — their governing 
motives, and their principles of conduct, — are more 
evident to the careful observer. The application of 
tests and the adjustment of circumstances are also 
much more easily accomplished at home than at school, 
where everything must be subject to rules so con- 
structed as to refer to general rather than individual 
good. 

Hence, in that repetition of impressions upon the 
moral sense which is the very groundwork of moral 
training, there may be facilities at home which can 
seldom be found elsewhere. The laying down of this 
groundwork as a sure basis, — belonging as it does to 
the early training of the child, — falls necessarily in an 
especial maimer within the department of the governess. 
I allude to cases in which such impressions as those 
favourable to truth are sought to be established and 
rendered permanent, — or to kindness, which may also be 
called benevolence. In the cage of a young child it is 
of very little use talking about kindness. Words would 
be thrown away in describing the advantages or the 
beauty of benevolence, before the impression of the 
feeling of benevolence had been clearly made upon the 
moral nature of the child, — and of this I believe it 
to be capable at a very early age, — as well as of impres- 
sions derived from truth and falsehood, or fair dealing 
and deception. After the impression has been made, 
the feelings or emotions thus excited may be revived, 
as in many other cases, by words or by other means 
which would previously have been unavailing. But let 
the child once really taste the sweets of kindness, exer- 
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cised perhaps in some little help extended to the poor, 
or in any of those personal services which it is pos- 
sible for a child to render, — ^let it experience what 
it is, even in the slightest degree, to impart pleasure 
or to alleviate pain, and the sensations thus produced, 
— the emotions thus called into existence, — will be 
like seed cast into the ground and beginning to ger-- 
minate, — liable, no doubt, to perish for want of 
favourable culture, — liable also to grow up distorted 
and unproductive of the firuit desired for want of con- 
stant and appropriate care, — yet capable of rendering 
the richest reward in their progressive development 
and maturity. 

It is not one impression, however strong, which can 
possibly produce any very satisfactory results. The 
teacher knows this, and again and again the impression 
is repeated. Descanting upon falsehood or cruelty 
does very little for the child, unless it has been made 
to feel the force and to see the beauty of truth and 
kindness. We begin, therefore, at the wrong place in 
education when we let all these things alone until 
a falsehood has been told, or an act of cruelty com- 
mitted, and then suppose that we discharge our whole 
duty by punishing the child who has thus violated the 
moral law. 

Those who are satisfied to go on with education in the 
accustomed way, generally meet suggestions of this kind 
with the extreme difficulty which they suppose to lie in 
the way of producing impressions of a moral nature 
upon the character of a child. To me it appears not 
at all more difficult to impress the young mind with an 
idea of truth, than with an idea of grammar or geo- 
graphy, or any other branch of learning. An idea of 
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truth, however, is an abstract matter. K feeling of the 
Tightness of truth I believe to be much more easily 
impressed upon the nature of a child than that of truth 
as an abstract idea. A feeling of this kind may also 
be introduced into the process of training at a much 
earlier age, — long before the time when either 
grammar or geography could appropriately be com- 
menced ; and here it is that many persons making the 
attempt have failed. They have endeavoured to make 
the child understand what truth is, instead of bringing 
it to feel the operation of truth upon circumstance and 
conduct. In this respect there are many experiments 
in the way of science which might be made at once 
exceedingly instructive and amusing, by exhibiting the 
difference betwixt that which really is, and that which 
only seems to be. Indeed, through the whole range of 
ordinary instruction, — if we would only keep continually 
before us the moral which might be attached to what is 
taught, — I believe we should find opportunities, every 
hour for producing impressions upon the moral sense, 
without going out of our way to invent occasions or 
to strain circumstances, so as to render both unnatural 
and irksome. 

It is the fact of not keeping the moral continually in 
view which most effectually prevents the work being 
done, — ^the fact of not seeing its necessity, which pre- 
vents its being earnestly begun. And yet it must 
be an earnest work. Trifling will effect nothing 
here. Even theory will do but little; though it is 
well to look at the subject from all points of view, 
and to study carefully its many intricacies, and its 
various bearings upon human happiness and misery. 
Earnest workers in this branch of labour will be 
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those by whom the greatest discoveries are made; and 
to such, whether they labour publicly or in the 
private circle, society will owe more than to the con- 
queror of territory, or the bearer home of gold from a 
thousand mines. 
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CHAP. XIII. 



CONDUCTORS OF SCHOOLS. 



In venturing upon this subject, the first and the deepest 
feeling which takes possession of the mind is one of 
respect, not unmixed with tenderness, for that noble band 
of earnest workers who day by day pursue their un- 
honoured, and often ill-requited task, devoting themselves 
to an occupation requiring more than any other the 
freshness of an elastic mind and vigorous body, yet 
taxing the energies of both to an extent beyond what is 
experienced in any other department of human eflfort. 

When we consider the actual situation of those who 
undertake the management and the work of schools ; 
when we take into account all the claims upon their 
attention from every quarter — all the requirements of 
parents, and pupils, of teachers and servants, of the family 
within, and the world without — all their positive calls 
to instant and practical duty, and all the intervening 
accidents and emergencies continually occurring when 
the inmates of a household are numerous ; and when we 
add to these, and innumerable other untold cares and 
perplexities, all the cheerfulness, the self-possession, the 
tact, the affability, and the thousand other recommenda- 
tions which are expected from those who undertake the 
management of schools, in connection with that deep 
learning, or that completeness of intellectual culture. 
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which is usually placed first on the list of qualifications, 
we do not wonder so much where the individual whose 
character embraces all these capabilities is to be found, 
as, being found, how any one discharging all these duties 
faithfully can sustain the burden of life for more than a 
very few years, and those in the prime and vigour of 
healthy existence. 

The process of education necessarily pursued in schools 
where numbers come and go, those who depart being 
followed by fresh numbers, is not, and cannot be con- 
ducted according to the order of nature ; and hence, no 
doubt, may be traced much of the weariness, and the 
excessive strain upon the constitution both of body and 
mind, with which it is attended. In the order of nature 
education belongs to parental duty. Of every parent, 
according to this order, might be expected just as much 
power, and as much patience, as would serve for the 
bringing up of one set of children. Gradually, from 
childhood to mature age, the parents could lead them 
on, up to the highest perfection of which their characters 
might be capable; love — natural love, being all along the 
stimulating and sustaining power, upon which these 
efforts would be based. Having faithftdly completed this 
task, and performed this duty with one set of children, 
the parents^ work would be done. Nature would bid 
them rest, and their reward would be abundant in being 
permitted to behold the fruit of their labours, and to 
receive no small portion of it, according to the law of 
nature, back again into their own hearts. 

The position of those who are engaged in schools is 
widely different from this. In the first place, how are 
they to command the necessary amount of love in order 
that their taak may not be one of positive repulsiveness ? 
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Parents little know, sometimes, how deeply they are in- 
debted to that delicate feeling and scrupulous conscien- 
tiousness on the part of the teacher or the governess, 
which will not permit in look or manner, in tone or 
movement, the least evidence that they consider one child 
less lovely, or less calculated to inspire love, than another. 
Nature does all this for the parent, but nature does 
nothing in this way for the teacher, or the governess. 
It must be principle which produces the effect desired, 
and high principle too, directed by the most delicate 
tenderness, and upheld by the most persevering efforts. 

Those who undertake the management and the 
routine of schools, are placed, then, in a position for 
which nature has not fitted them, except in very rare 
individual instances, where a superabundance of parental 
feeling, as well as of many other essential qualities, endows 
the character with a general capability for carrying on 
the work of education beyond its natural limits, and on 
conditions which do not fall in with the ordinary course 
of hiunan existence. 

The particular qualifications for an educator are 
almost always looked for on the side of intellectual 
attainment ; and persons capable of what is called inces- 
sant head work are generally considered those best 
fitted for employment in schools. So far as the accus- 
tomed routine of class- work extends, — so far as a mind 
well stored with knowledge is an essential requisite, — > 
the fitness of such characters is not to be disputed. 
But when we consider the head of a school as the indi- 
vidual to whose judgment, tact, and principle, is to be 
committed the general charge and management of the 
whole concern, — of teachers, as well as pupils, — of play- 
hours, as well as hours of study, — of moral, as well as 
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intellectual progress, — ^in short, of the education of the 
entire character of those who ought to be trained, as 
well as taught and governed, we see clearly that learning 
is not all that is wanted, nor exactly the kind of thing 
wanted either. 

Perhaps there are few facts more important to be kept 
before us in the structure of educational plans, than 
that we cannot find all things in one person, however 
wonderful in natural talent, or however perfect in attain- 
ment. Hence the necessity, in some respects objection-* 
able, of constructing schools so large that they can both 
aflford, and find place for, a variety of agents, each 
efficient in one or more ways, and thus each supplying 
something which the others may not be able to supply, 
but all working harmoniously, and thus contributing 
towards the welfare of the whole community. 

Amongst the advantages derived from numbers, this 
is a very obvious and important one. Numbers, how- 
ever, are often objected to by parents ; and it would seem^ 
from the general tenour of school advertisements, to be 
a great recommendation to receive only a limited number; 
though how limited, we are seldom told. It is supposed 
by such parents, and with justice, that their children 
will receive more individual attention from the head of 
the school. But here hangs another question of serious 
import, — Does the individual head comprehend all that 
is wanted ? 

It is generally allowed that an absolute monarchy 
would be the most perfect form of government, if a 
perfect monarch could be found. Wanting this, man- 
kind have mostly deemed it safer and wiser to place 
themselves, when they had the choice, imder a divided 
form of government, so that each power should exercise 
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a certain amount of influence, not independently, but as 
a wholesome and useful check upon the others. Could 
a perfect being be found in whose hands to place the 
care of youth, a few pupils so circumstanced would 
unquestionably enjoy the highest educational advantages; 
but wanting this, it seems both safer and wiser to admit 
the combined influence of numbers, not acting indepen- 
dently, but each filling a place, and performing a part, 
which the others could not occupy or discharge so well ; 
and yet each subservient to some general system, and 
amenable to some supreme authority, by which the 
whole must be kept in order. A school without appeal 
to supreme authority, vested in one or more individuals, 
would not be able to exist. It is seldom that a deeply 
learned man or woman can be found who has had time 
and opportunity,— to say nothing of natural tact and 
inclination, — for examining the constitution and require- 
ments of human nature as a study, as well as for looking 
into society, with all its conflicting interests ; and thus 
understanding thoroughly what is that theatre of action 
in which the young will have to maintain their part. 
An extreme view of the case leads us rather to suspect 
that the deeply learned, the intensely studious in scho- 
lastic lore, are, for the most part, persons least acquainted 
with what is called the world, and, consequently, with 
those intricate yet powerful influences of motive and 
tendency which form the basis of human character. 
Teachers, such persons may be, excellent and valuable in 
their peculiar department ; but educators, in the highest 
sense, they cannot be. Neither, except in very rare 
instances, are they fitted to take the leading part, or to 
exercise the supreme authority, where numbers are 
concerned. 
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Again : we ofben hear it said^ tliat such or such a 
person fnust be fitted for taking the general charge of a 
school^ because he has been engaged in schools all his 
life. This, I would venture to say, is exactly the quali- 
fication which a person does not want in so conducting 
an establishnient for the training of the young as that 
they shall become fitted in the best and most efl&cient 
manner for what they will have to meet with in after 
life. To have seen the world, to have mixed in society, 
to have observed and studied mankind, to have learned 
to detect motive under the surface of conventionality, to 
have become intimately acquainted with the requirements, 
duties, and claims of different positions in life, — these 
appear to me to be qualifications which are especially 
required in one who has to stand at the head of an edu- 
cational establishment, so as at once to advise, support, 
and stimulate the different teachers in their separate 
tasks; and so to conduct the general arrangements of the 
school as that it shall combine an enlightened system of 
moral training with the highest intellectual cultivation. 
"What!'' it maybe asked: — "Is the head of the 
establishment, then, not to be a scholar ? Will either 
boys or girls look up with fitting respect to one who 
cannot instruct them in the highest branches of 
learning ? '' In society they will often have to look up 
to those who are not exactly learned or great scholars, — 
they will have to value, even to reverence, men and 
and women too, for qualities as well as actions which 
have little to do with the ordinary routine of learning : 
and why not here ? This, however, does not sufficiently 
meet the inquiry ; for there is no reason why the head 
of an educational establishment should be deficient in 
any of those attainments usually acquired at school. 
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Ignorance could be no recommendation under any cir- 
cumstances; and certainly obvious ignorance on any 
point of general knowledge or information would be 
extremely objectionable. For rightly filling such a post 
of duty, it would certainly be better to have all qualifi- 
cations, all the learning of the schools, and all the wis- 
dom of the world. I am speaking of the impossibility 
of obtaining all in one, and of the inexpediency of 
regarding learning alone as a sufl&cient qualification for 
the right discharge of such a trust. 

Above all other labourers in the world^s great work, 
educators should regard it as a privilege, as well as a 
duty, to meet together on common ground, in order to 
speak frankly and fiilly of the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of diflferent systems, — in order to compare the 
results of experience, to suggest plans, to devise means, 
and to support, strengthen, and encourage each other 
as fellow-labourers in the same wide field, and as mutual 
helpers in the glorious work of bringing in the golden 
sheaves of the same rich harvest. 

Instead of which, how lamentably different from this 
is the social condition of educators in general ! Perhaps 
they have not time or opportunity, even if they had the 
inclination, thus to meet. But when they do meet 
accidentally, how often are the secrets of their individual 
experience guarded with an exclusiveness as jealous as 
that which presides over the patent invention of some 
article of machinery, or the composition of some nostrum 
for the universal cure of all disease ! 

It is evident that systematic moral training can never 
be successfully conducted upon this plan of secrecy and 
exclusiveness. It must be ever open to inspection, 
candid, and just in the acknowledgment of defects; 
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welcoming suggestion^ as being ever anxious for improve- 
ment; and, above all things, willing to learn wisdom 
from the experience in which it has had no share. 
Humbly and simply it must begin, with no high preten- 
sions on the part of those who train. An inquiring and 
ever-teachable spirit will be one of the great requisites. 
As already said, nothing in this branch of labour can 
ever be really done — finished — settled. All will be 
advancing; the present ever improving upon the past. 
And this ever-onward movement can only be maintained 
by the entire good faith and cordial intercourse of 
mutuallv interested minds. 

The difficulty of finding the person to stand at the head 
of a school, of rendering the situation not too irksome, 
nor its duties too arduous for the health of mind and 
body, might be met in a different way from any which, 
according to our popular systems, we are in the habit of 
adopting. Why, for instance, not unite in the supreme 
authority of schools, two heads instead of oncy allowing 
each to fill an individual and separate department of 
duty ? Of course there would be common ground to 
both, where their influence would necessarily meet, so 
as to operate jointly. 

One requisite for the right working of this plan will 
be that in all great principles the two heads shall be 
perfectly united. They may differ to any extent in 
their own capabilities, as well as in their own tastes and 
habits ; but with regard to the great fundamental truths 
of religion, especially, and with regard to their moral 
standard, they must not only be united by perfect agree- 
ment, but they must each trust to the right principles 
of the other with a confidence which nothing can shake. 
Little differences on minor points can form no barrier to 

o 
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the happy intercourse, — no hindrance to the beneficial 
influence of two friends thus united. 

In the every-day experience of life, we find circum- 
stances continually transpiring which require a certain 
amount of calm judgment and collected thought. We 
want to retire, as it were, within ourselves, — to get 
away from all the immediately exciting influences of that 
which has to be considered, in order that we may see 
things really as they are, and so that we may be enabled 
to stand on firm and certain ground while we take our 
onward view, and decide upon the steps which must be 
adopted, or the course which must be pursued. It is 
scarcely necessary to appeal to general experience as to 
the value of those seasons and those opportunities 
which enable us to do this : every human heart knows 
best for itself what such moments are. How often the 
calm review in the solitary chamber has robbed the 
arrow of its poison, and disabled the uplifted arm from 
striking the intended blow ! Every human heart knows 
best what it is to have escaped the peril of its own mis- 
takes; and amongst all those causes of thankfulness 
which mingle with our gratitude to the Great Father of 
Mercies, I believe none are so overwhelming to a natu- 
rally quick, impetuous, and powerful spirit, as the con- 
sciousness of having been restrained from deciding, 
from doing harm, or inflicting injury in a moment of 
excited or passionate feeling. 

And if in the transactions of ordinary life, m the ex- 
perience of every day, such occasions are perpetually 
occurring, how much more must this be the case in a 
large community of the young, where momentary im- 
pulse is so often the rule of action; where various 
degrees of rank or authority have to be considered. 
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from the teachers to the taught; and where even the 
subordinate members of the household have a part to 
sustain, not only in the general well working of the 
whole, but also in the good faith and right feeling by 
which alone it can be carried on. Well may we inquire, 
who — even with the advantages of time for calm reflec- 
tion — who can be equal to the fiill discharge of this com- 
bination of claims and duties ? Where shall the single 
individual be found who is equal to this task? How 
can any individual so circumstanced be expected to find 
time for inventing, or capability for carrying out, any 
new or enlightened plan for the education of character ? 

A system of routine is the natural result, a« it is the 
only resource under such circumstances, — old methods 
kept up by the stringent application of rewards and 
punishments ; and thread-bare rules made to serve the 
purpose of propping the worn-out fabric, so that it shall 
not absolutely fall. 

AU these claims and duties, however, if shared and 
shared equally by a friend and a fellow-helper of con- 
genial mind, would wear a very different aspect. The 
greater points of difficulty would have the benefit of a 
twofold wisdom in decision ; and as regards lesser, we all 
know how many cares and perplexities which seem 
weighty when brooded over alone, become as nothing — 
nay, sometimes even awaken a smile — when shared 
with a friend as much interested as we are ourselves in 
removing the perplexity, or alleviating the care. 

There is yet another view of the subject which 

claims attention. Much has been said in a previous 

chapter on the importance of inducing in the yoimg a 

constant and direct appeal to the law of right for the 

regulation of conduct, rather than to any more Hmited 
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or inferior law. Much of that force which the simple 
law of right may be made to obtain with the young, 
will depend upon how much, or how directly and practi- 
cally, this law shall be seen to operate with those who 
stand above them, and take charge of their interests. 
Two friends, united in the manner here described, will, 
I think, be far more likely to exemplify this constant 
appeal in their own conduct, than where one single 
individual rules alone. They will be in a manner com- 
pelled to appeal directly to the law of right for the 
adjustment of those little diflferences which must exist 
on points of action, even where intimacy is the closest, 
and ajffection the most pure. And since all human 
beings are weak and fallible, all liable more or less 
to prejudice and consequent error — since the warmest 
feelings are ever the most likely to be influenced by 
momentary impression — how pleasant and how cheer- 
ing, how soul-sustaining under all the trial and the 
pressure here described, to have ever at hand the wise 
counsel of a faithful friend, and the strength of a 
supporting arm to lean upon in any difficulty. 

Beyond even this, is the value of a twofold earnestness 
in the piu'suit of truth. One may be darkened by a 
cloud in the east; another bewildered by a vapour in the 
west. One may stumble over a molehiU, and conceive 
it to be a mountain ; another may mistake the moun- 
tain for a molehill, and wonder at the difficulty of its 
ascent. But so long as both look up to the same sim for 
light, they will enjoy the benefit of twofold clearness as 
to the path which they have to tread; and if even a few 
divergent steps should be taken from the line of right,, 
they will enjoy perhaps a still greater advantage in a 
twofold Ught upon the way of return. 
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In the carrying out of any laudable purpose, the union 
and support of mutual minds is of unspeakable value ; 
but the loftier are our aims, the nobler our efforts, the 
more glorious our hopes, the closer and dearer does such 
union then become, and the more necessary as w6ll as 
precious is such support. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

THE STBUCTUAE OF SCHOOLS. 

A MOST important subject is presented to our notice 
under the head of the Structure of Schools. The more 
ftilly and fairly we consider the subject of education, 
especially in connection with moral training, the more 
clearly we see that many concurring influences must be 
brought to bear upon the purposes of the educator ; the 
more clearly we see, when taking this view, that no 
single individual can work out this great purpose through 
the instrumentality of personal authority, or even ex- 
ample alone, — that it cannot be effectually carried out, 
even by a combination of individuals acting officially, 
but by a variety of influences so brought together by 
the application of principle as to create a kind of moral 
atmosphere, without which all attempts to educate cha- 
racter up to a high standard must prove ineffectual. 
Hence, the structure of schools, when made to compre- 
hend the arranging of plans and the bringing together 
of influences for this purpose, becomes a subject of the 
greatest importance. 

It might be deemed presumptuous to say here that in 
this respect a general reform throughout our educa- 
tional establishments is greatly needed. I will therefore 
only venture to suggest that such a reform would be a 
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noble enterprise, not unworthy of the highest talent, or 
the most enlightened philanthropy. 

As a proof how little any individual, by the mere 
exercise of authority, can do towards altering the moral 
character of a community, we may take the subject of 
honour. Where once a certaiu code of honour has 
become established iu a community of young persons 
beyond the years of childhood, there is no power that 
can be wielded by any single hand which has half the 
amoimt of influence exercised by these laws amongst 
the young persons themselves. Physical force, of course, 
may be brought iu to keep down the visible manifesta- 
tions of this influence, but it will still be there, and even 
while thus restrained, will sometimes operate with a 
strength scarcely inferior to that which nerved the 
Spartan boy while the stolen animal he was concealing 
in his bosom preyed upon his life. 

The offenders in such cases may be expelled, or the 
community may be dispersed. And nobly was it said by 
Dr. .Arnold, when certain symptoms of misrule or of' 
want of principle appeared amongst his pupils, that 
it was not necessary to have a school of three hundred 
boys — not of a hundred, or even of fifty ; but that it 
was necessary to have a school of Christian gentlemen. 
There has been no recorded saying of any individual 
eminent in modem times, which, to my feelings, has 
borne so much the stamp of moral greatness as this; 
and it is chiefly in despair of finding a sufficient number 
of men Uke Dr. Arnold, that we have so much need for 
so constructing our educational establishments, that 
many influences combined may produce the same bene- 
ficial results which I am still prepared to grant, might, 
under very peculiar circumstances, be partially insured 
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by the influence of one noble and eiUiglitened character^ 
endowed in the highest degree both with intellectual and 
moral greatness. 

But, even under such circumstances, the good influence 
thus derived must cease with the natural life of this 
rarely endowed individual; and because we see this 
generally the case, we have come to suppose that indivi- 
dual influence alone can accomplish the great work which 
has to be done. It was the observation of the late Dr. 
Combe, in writing on this subject, that unless we can 
found our systems of education on some basis more sure 
and lasting than individual influence, we shall never 
make any important progress in moral training. I would 
here also make grateful acknowledgment of many other 
useful hints and suggestions, always kindly offered by 
Mr. Combe ; than whom, perhaps, it is scarcely possible 
to refer to higher authority on some points connected 
with the nature and the development of human character. 
From these, and from many other sources, all the evi- 
dence I have been able to obtain has tended to increase 
my doubts of the certainty, or the lasting efficacy, of in- 
dividual moral influence, when operating upon numbers 
as at school, and that only during the short period which 
is usually allowed at any single establishment. 

To the influence of parents these remarks have no 
application. Parental influence has the great advantage 
of beginning first, while the plastic nature of youth is 
still unmoulded and unimpressed. Parents, as already 
pointed out, enjoy the imequalled advantage of working 
through the powerful instrumentality of natural affection; 
and their efforts, of whatever kind they may be, can 
mostly be applied, with only transient interruptions, 
through a considerable portion of the season of youth. 
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Parental influence has^ however, always a great, and 
sometimes a counter influence to cope with, in the code 
of honour usually prevailing in schools ; and, in what 
are called the highest schools, this influence is always the 
most powerful. 

It is, then, to this code of honour that we look for 
reform, when the moral working of the whole machine 
is out of order. It is not necessary to repeat that there 
may be a false honour as well as a true ; and we all 
know that popular notions of honour have undergone 
almost as many changes as civilization itself. Even at 
this very moment, it is a subject of most curious and 
interesting investigation to observe how some of our 
national prejudices are wearing out in this respect, — 
how exceedingly threadbare some of the old-fashioned 
notions of honour are beginning to look ; and at the 
same time how pleasant and how invigorating are the 
sensations excited by some of our more modem notions, 
as we find them embodied both in prose and verse. As 
civilization advances, these changes in public feeling and 
opinion always succeed each other more rapidly ; so that 
the veteran chief of one school of honour is in some 
danger of living to be considered, in another, merely an 
old-fashioned man. 

Little as I should desire to meddle, even in idea, with 
the general order of things as they belong to what are 
called our highest educational institutions, I still believe 
that a general and periodical revision of the laws of 
honour by the yoimg persons who are influenced by such 
laws, would be of immense importance in helping to 
place their self-government upon a higher moral basis ; 
as well as in better preparing them, both collectively 
and individually, for taking their legitimate places rather 
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in advance than in the rear of all social and moral improTe- 
ment. Associations for the consideration and revision of 
internal law would certainly be no unworthy occupation 
for those who may in future have to take their post in the 
government of nations. By such means, too, they would 
be brought to feel the weight of individual respon- 
sibility ; for those who pubHcly engage in constructing or 
enforcing law as recognised by numbers, and established 
upon the basis of true honour, will certainly be placed 
in a situation the most favourable for the keeping of 
such laws themselves ; and thus a great moral safeguard 
might be derived from this single source. 

But there are many other means, connected with the 
structure of schools, which might no doubt be made 
avaUable for the same purposes. Nothing is more 
natural on the part of the young, nothing more apparent 
to those who undertake their education, than that even 
the most disorderly and rebellious do not really like a 
condition of general confusion and misrule. Indeed, they 
almost universally prefer an orderly establishment for 
the many, with the privilege of destroying order confined 
to themselves: they prefer that there should be law, 
even strictly enforced, so that they may have the pleasure 
of violating such law themselves. Any plan in the 
structiu'e of a school which would bring such an indi- 
vidual, though but for a brief time, and with limited 
authority, into the position of laying down laws for the 
whole establishment, would, I beheve, answer to a great 
extent the valuable purpose of converting a rebel into a 
stanch disciplinarian. By entering pubUcly, and in the 
face of his companions, upon this responsible office, he 
would feel himself pledged in rather a remarkable man- 
ner to one of two alternatives — either to make the 
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general laws so lax as to suit his own habitual conduct^ 
and thus to produce a state of general disorder ; or to 
make stricter laws, and thus to prove to those around 
him that he really believed such laws to be good in 
themselves, and necessary for the well-being of the whole 
community. 

Again, those who have had much to do with the 
management of youth, must have observed that the 
largest portion of that discontent which the young are 
sometimes not backward in expressing, arises from the 
annoyance of being required, in their own persons, to 
submit to rules and regulations which, though irksome 
to them, are absolutely necessary where numbers are 
concerned. They like, generally, that others should 
assemble at the ringing of a bell, but they think it hard 
to go themselves. It is not difficult to explain to such 
grumblers how, in many instances, that which is dis- 
agreeable — nay, that which is really imnecessary for 
one — cannot possibly be done without by many. They 
will have to learn this in society, and the sooner they 
both learn and submit to it the better. It is not easy, 
however, to make this, and similar facts, equally evident 
to numbers, where time perhaps does not permit much 
individual intercourse. The plan already alluded to of 
periodical, social, and public consideration of internal 
law, would in many instances lead very much to the 
quieting of the grumblers ; because, in connection with 
social gatherings for such purposes, might be the sug- 
gestions of remedies for all the grievances complained 
of; and to establish amongst the young the habit of 
suggesting a remedy for every complaint that is made, is 
perhaps as kind a service as it is possible to render to them. 

Sut the carrying on of the discipline of school 
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through the instrumentality of social and public gather- 
ings might, I believe, in many ways be made conduciTe 
to an incalculable amount of good. All public recog- 
nition of truth is good ; because while amongst numbers 
there may perhaps be only a few who are really convinced, 
there wiU be many who, seeing that some particular 
truth is popularly recognised, will be disposed to lean 
towards it, and will perhaps finally adopt it as their own 
belief. 

On such occasions, however, it is highly important 
that the truth should be fairly, candidly, and even 
feelingly placed before the young. Youth has no relish 
for truth dogmatically set forth. A quick and ever 
present sympathy with the habits and feelings of youth 
is necessary in those who wish to bring them to an open 
and honest recognition of truth. Any point of morals 
placed before them in this way by a person professing 
no superiority over them except in experience of life and 
knowledge of human nature, wiU produce effects upon 
simultaneous feeling which are nothing less than astonish- 
ing to those who make the experiment for the first time. 
Nor should we ever despair of the recovery of masses 
of the young from error, until we have fairly and 
perseveringly tested this method of placing moral truth 
before them. 

Of course, there are individual cases which can best be 
dealt with in private: there are circumstances wholly 
unsuitable for public discussion : and in the mode of 
discipline here recommended we cannot too scrupulously 
guard against every possible breach of delicacy and 
kindness of feeling. A single act of confidence violated, 
a single wound inflicted upon individual sensitiveness, 
would overthrow the system altogether, or convert it at 
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once into a means of degradation and a source of misery, 
if not also of absolute hatred. Private delinquencies, or 
individual transgressions, can consequently never be the 
subjects of such discussion : even names should escape 
all mention. The subjects discussed should be of a 
social and general nature, and the remarks should apply 
with directness to principles, not to persons. Classes of 
persons may very properly, under such circumstances, 
be brought into notice, and in this manner the young may 
be often most forcibly dealt with by supposing a whole 
room, class, or party, to be implicated in what is wrong. 
In this manner, also, a useful lesson, calculated in an 
especial manner to prepare for society, is taught ; for in 
society our friends have to suffer blame for our wrong 
conduct, or we for theirs ; and it is good for the young 
to learn while at school that they cannot persevere in 
what is wrong without their friends and companions 
sharing their disgrace. 

Shame is a very powerful and a very painful feeUng 
with the young. I doubt whether, when inflicted upon 
separate individuals, who have to stand alone in their 
disgrace, it is ever productive of much good : experience 
would lead me rather to beUeve that it much more fre- 
quently produces anger, hatred, and a desire for revenge. 
Thus, however impressive at the time a private interview 
with some poor culprit may have been, when such an one 
goes forth to meet perhaps the jeers, or at best the in- 
quiring looks of a whole company, this painful sense of 
shame is apt to pass over the mind of the weeping peni- 
tent as with the searing touch of a hot iron, and instantly 
the good impression vanishes, or perhaps gives place to 
real or assumed defiance. But shame, even from the 
same exciting cause, when brought home to numbers, all 
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inTolved in the same disgrace^ has a very different effect 
upon the temper and the feelings. Still, however, shame 
is a low instrument to work with when we have high 
purposes to carry out; and it might in ahnost every 
instance be made to give place advantageoiisly to a 
laudable ambition to get rid of the disgraceful thing 
altogether. 

This onward looking to a hopeful future, instead of a 
retributive recurrence to a disgraceful past, is at once 
the most agreeable and the most effectual method of 
turning these social gatherings to the best account. An 
onward movement in which many may unite — an enter- 
prise for good in which earnest hearts may beat together 
— a victory to be gained in which all may assist, — these 
are themes of thrilling interest, into which the young 
may readily be brought to throw their best feelings and 
their noblest energies ; and having unitedly listened to 
the truth thus candidly and feelingly placed before them 
— having submitted their warm impulsive feelings to the 
impressions and emotions thus excited — having as a 
body pubUcly recognised the power of truth, — ^they are 
not likely to go forth with falsehood on their Hps, or 
rebellion in their hearts. No ; there is something joyful, 
yet solemn — something beautiful, and yet holy, in this 
innate power which an all-wise Creator has vested in the 
hands of youth, for the purpose, as it would seem, of 
embracing, grasping, and upholding before the world 
whatsoever things are lovely and of good report. Here, 
then, is an instrument to work with — a power on the side 
of moral good, which, in its social and sympathetic in- 
fluence, has no equal in the whole range of human ex- 
perience. 

The more the young can be brought to feel, as life 
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advances, that a vast amount of power, and consequently 
of responsibility, exists amongst themselves, the more 
likely they are not to abuse that power. Much that is 
found amongst them in their daily and hourly wrong- 
doings, milch that is charged against them as culpable 
misconduct, might be traced immediately to the simple 
working out of the primary elements of human nature 
— the exercise of impulsive self-will unrestrained by any 
reference to those around them. Prom want of thought, 
from neglect of their powers of observation, from never 
having had their higher moral faculties brought promi- 
nently forward, so as to teach them what is due to others, 
they often absolutely do not know that their ordinary and 
familiar actions have any bearing whatever upon the 
welfare or happiness of those with whom they are asso- 
ciated ; still less are they aware, that, for all such actions, 
they are, as social beings, responsible both to God and 
man. Individually, and by intercourse with one alone, 
it is diflScult to make this fact sufficiently clear and 
sufficiently impressive ; but collectively it may be brought 
before them, so that each member of the social body, 
both the actor and the parties acted upon, shall simul- 
taneously feel its force. 

For the reasons here specified, and for others too 
numerous for detail, I beheve that an immense power 
on the side of moral good might be made to operate 
amongst the young, if schools could be so constructed, 
with regard to their internal regulations, as to bring the 
whole community together thus face to face, for the 
purpose of deliberating upon questions of general wel- 
fare. Mere selfish feeKng could find no place in such 
deliberations. The ordinary likings and dislikings of 
the young would have no voice. The very harbouring 
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of selfish thoughts within the mind would almost call a 
blush to the cheek; and if those who hold the chief 
authority, and occupy the most responsible positions^ 
would on such occasions place themselves entirely upon 
the same level with the young, — excepting only for 
some difference arising from such relative position, and 
always the advantage of greater experience, — if they 
would make it sufficiently evident that they are entirely 
identified with the young in all their trials and diffi- 
culties, as well as in all their highest and noblest 
aspirations, — that they are, in fact, in their collective 
interests one household — one family — one brotherhood, 
— one body — as regards their happiness and their wel- 
fare, so far from losing authority by a process apparently 
so levelling as this, I believe that all rightful authority 
would in reality be more firmly established than by any 
exercise of absolute power which it is possible to put in 
force. 

As we descend in our consideration of the structure 
of schools from those of the higher ranks of society, it 
does not necessarily follow that we must descend in 
moral dignity or worth. Far from it. Indeed, it is 
universally allowed that to the middle ranks of EngUsh 
society we are now accustomed to look for. much of 
those strong elements of rectitude and good faith which 
form the basis of owe national integrity and honom'. 

The educator, however, may be supposed to have here 
more scope, and more freedom and independence of 
action, though it is deeply to be deplored that so little 
of this can be found amongst any class, — so little, in 
fact,, that to attempt individually any new method of 
reaching that portion of human character to which the 
moral faculties belong, would be in all probability to 
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incur the charge of visionary speculation, and, in some 
cases, of uncalled-for interference. Still unquestionably 
the educator has in some respects more freedom of 
action in the middle sphere of society, ^^YiGrQ prestige is 
less influential, and where routine is less firmly esta- 
blished. Yet I know of no difference in the moral 
requirements of this class, — of nothing to render less 
desirable the same union of feeling and of interest, — 
the same liberality and large-heartedness on the part of 
those in authority, and the same appeal to simple right 
throughout the whole community. And for the main- 
tenance of these, — which I have elsewhere called the 
essential elements of a high, pure moral atmosphere, — 
the same social gatherings with the same union of 
interest in the construction or revision of iatemal law,^ 
would, I have little doubt, be found highly beneficial in 
producing the effects most to be desired. 

To these and other similar means, all tending to 
exemplify great principles, I would add the doing away 
with those artificial rewards and punishments which 
have already been described, and which I feel assured 
might be wisely and even safely dismissed from any 
establishment for moral training, where anything like a 
moral sen^e was already in operation. I am not pre- 
pared to say how far down into the depths of degrada- 
tion this dismissal of the ordinary means of excitement 
and correction might be carried : we all know that low 
conditions require the application of low means, and 
that many expedients must be resorted to with the most 
ignorant and debased, which would be not only inexpe- 
dient but injurious to those who fill a higher position as 
regards intelligence and general worth of character. 
One essential, however, in the doing away with these 

p 
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accustomed means^ would be, that the young themselves 
should be parties to the change, and should be made 
fully to understand the intended operation of the new 
method, as well as their especial and important part in 
the whole matter; and that collectively rather than 
individually. 

We hear much of the noble stimulus of emulation ; 
and perhaps of all the motives which have been brought 
to bear upon the efforts of the young, this has proved 
the most effectual in accomplishing the individual pur- 
pose whidi the mere teacher has in view. In this, as 
well as in many similar cases, a belief has grown out 
of long usage that because a good end is thus gained^ 
the means of gainiug it must be good. Intellectually 
there can be no doubt but many characters may be 
more rapidly carried onward in their studies by the 
application of this stimulus. But are they advancing 
equally towards moral perfection ? — are they advancing 
at all ? When this stimulus is applied to moral pro- 
gress, do we not look too exclusively at certain obvious 
results without sufficiently regarding the whole character, 
and that simultaneous process by which its threefold 
nature should be cultivated ? It is but a poor attain^ 
ment to have a name standing high in a catalogue of 
merit, if at the same time the heart is fuU of envy ; or 
to have escaped the infliction of bodily punishment, if 
at the same time the feelings are excited by a vain- 
glorying in mere selfish superiority to others. 

In fact, it has often struck me that the emulation so 
much commended at schools is closely connected, — ^if 
not absolutely identified, — with that kind of spirit which 
creates some of the most selfish, as well as the most 
fierce and bitter conflicts which have ever destroyed the 
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peace of society, or frustrated the efforts of philan- 
thropy. The keen desire to gain something for self is 
not all that belongs to emulation. Another person must 
lose if we gain, — it may be the first plax;e, — ^the first 
prize, — or any other good which emulation makes us 
anxious to possess. In calling this motive or impulse 
meritorious, we are perhaps misled by not sufficiently 
considering the difference betwixt that gaining of a 
prize which is recommended by the Apostle, and that 
which is aimed at by the young in the course of their 
education. In the former instance, — although the 
Scriptural illustration is adapted to popular feeling, — 
the prize is not confined to one, — all may gain it if they 
will, — all may equally enjoy the advantages with which 
it is connected. There is no robbery here, — no disap- 
pointed rival. Friends in this enterprise may go hand 
in hand, each helping the other to reach the blessed goal. 
But a prize, according to the school method, cannot 
possibly be shared. It must be the property of one, and 
the triumph of one. Supposing that one to be a girl, 
— however well deserved,— what an odious position she 
fills while grasping the object of desire which her friend 
— perhaps many friends — have almost as much deserved, 
and have striven hard to gain. All through the after- 
life of woman she has to resign the best of everything, 
and the most desired, to others. It is the greatest beauty 
of her character that she knows how to give up, and 
can do so willingly and gracefully, preferring that those 
whom she esteems and loves should be more honoured 
than herself. And yet at school she is encouraged to 
grasp and hold in her own single hand the one thing 
which others are supremely anxious to grasp and hold 
in theirs. What a strange paradox is this ! and tiow 
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wonderful that such a system — so fraught with selfish- 
ness, and so surely productive of envy and uncharitable- 
ness — should ever have found favour with those who 
are interested in the moral welfare of the young ! 

Those who have had, like myself, to give a prize in a 
village school to an artful, unprincipled child, will be 
able to understand and appreciate my objections to this 
system. As a member of a ladies' committee, it fell to 
my lot to have to give out the prizes in a school for the 
children of working people. The first name on the list 
of honour was that of a bold, selfish girl, — one who, with 
this prize in view, had systematically conducted herself 
so well in the school, that, according to the prize method 
of discrimination, no one could deny that she had won 
her title to stand first. And yet, out of the school, the 
conduct of this girl was known to the whole village to be 
exceedingly objectionable. I do not say that the girl 
was absolutely wicked, but her character was bold and 
low-principled. Yet before the whole school, before the 
committee, and before many of the parents of the chil- 
dren who had been invited to witness the bestowment of 
these honours, T had to call up this girl by name, and 
give her, pubHcly and officially, the greatest proof of 
approbation and respect which we had to bestow. 

The sensations of that moment were such as T never 
can forget. It seemed to me as if I had done an act of 
dehberate and wicked injustice, — such as must necessarily 
woimd the moral sense of all who had to witness the 
transaction. Nor was the suffering of that moment 
alleviated by the subsequent cases, for one of them was 
that of a timid girl, — deaf, and of slow capacity,*-who was 
publicly dismissed fi'om the school, as an example of non- 
improvement; her marks of merit, according to prize 
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distinction, being very low indeed. The parents of thin 
girl were present, having come in the hojie of wittiemug 
the proofs of approbation she would riu^Hvit, for uha waw 
an orderly, quiet, and obedient girl at Itomit ; arul the 
anger and weeping of these parents, as tiuty turriwl away 
with their degraded child, and the cffljct of the whol« 
transaction upon the feelings and cbaractcjr of th« girl, 
have had much to do with the conelnsiorw at whir;h I 
have arrived respecting prizes in general, and es(K*xnally 
their inapplicability to the position and character of 
woman, and to the general circumstances of her life, 

With regard to boys, and the moral discipline of their 
schools, I shall not venture to say much. But tlie sub- 
ject of prizes is one which ought to occupy the serious 
consideration of those who have to do with the early 
training of boys, chiefly because of the injustice of the 
system as it must unavoidably be carried out : and all 
injustice in the training of the young has a peculiarly 
injurious effect upon the character. The system is gene- 
rally advocated on the ground of the giving of prizes 
being a useful means of stimulating effort. But whom 
does it stimulate ? Not the dull boy, who most requires 
to be stimulated, because he knows that he shall never 
gain the prize, and consequently does not try for it ; but 
the sharp, keen boy, who is not unfrequently the selfish 
and artful boy. I do not pretend to say that selfishness 
is necessarily allied to sharpness, but he ma// be both 
selfish and artful, and many other disagreeable things, 
and yet he may work hard, and so receive public 
honours ; while a far more really noble boy may leave 
the school without any public testimony to his merit. 
Nor does the general recognition of the deserts of the 
boys who receive the honours at all lessen the objection 
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to sucli honours being bestowed. It rather increases 
the objection, because it clearly proves that the standard 
of merit in such schools, if not purely intellectual, is at 
best one of results,— of obvious, visible results; — ^not 
one of principles, or of the silent working out of the 
highest motives by which human conduct can be influ- 
enced. Intellectually, the boys in such a school 
may be perfectly satisfied that the award is a just one. 
But while people judge intellectually, they feel morally ; 
and when we woimd the moral sense of the young, we 
do an incalculable amount of mischief, such as no appli- 
cation of intellectual means can atone for or repair. 

Already the difficulty of making individually any 
direct attempt at moral training in connection with 
general education has been alluded to. But there is one 
field in which it would seem that almost any well-directed 
experiment might legitimately be tried : I mean, in those 
reformatory schools now so nobly advocated by some of 
the most enlightened and influential members of society. 
In this field for the exercise of benevolent effort there 
would be no party to be offended, no parent to take 
their child away, no class of persons to set their faces 
against any deviation from old-established rules. Phi- 
lanthropy would find here a theatre for action compara- 
tively its own. It is worth considering, then, how much 
might be done by introducing into such schools some 
experimentary methods calculated to bear directly upon 
the moral portion of character. In considering the 
structure of these schools, I have often been led to 
question whether practical tests of honesty and truth 
might not be beneficially applied, by permitting a certain 
amount of temptation amongst the children themselves, 
and so repeating the experiment, until an impression 
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shall have been made upon the moral sense. Such expe- 
riments might possibly be accompanied by lessons on 
moral obligation, so far as clearly to show the nature of 
individual rights, and consequently the use of law. Nor 
do I think these subjects would be found too abstruse, 
provided they were always associated with some practical 
illustration, — such as property stolen, or even monopo- 
lised by the selfish grasping of physical force; with 
many other of those transgressions of the moral law 
with which juvenile delinquents are only too familiar. 

Perhaps, also, these schools might be so constructed, 
as indeed some now are, as to admit of division into 
distinct families or classes, — all united, if desirable, under 
the same intellectual teaching, but separated morally, 
so that those who had proved themselves most to be 
trusted should occupy a more comfortable, perhaps 
a better-furnished, habitation; while the most dis- 
honest or destructive should remain in some habitation 
with bare walls and mean accommodation, — where in fact 
there would be nothing to steal, and little to destroy. 
The temptations, or rather the tests, would be found 
elsewhere, while mixing occasionally with the more 
respectable and better accommodated. By thus estab- 
lishing a kind of gradation in trustworthiness and in 
its relative consequences, as found in society, a certain 
resemblance would be maintained betwixt the school 
within and the world beyond, without which the young 
delinquent, however passive or obedient while in the 
establishment, would be acquiring no fitness for meeting 
again the temptations of the outer world. To the weak 
and the easily influenced, this process of trial would be 
peculiarly valuable ; for while such characters generally 
submit themselves most readily to the order and routine 
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of a respectable establishment, and hence are thought 
to be the most entirely reclaimed, they are the characters 
which again fall when under the power of temptation 
or the influence of bad companions. 

If punishment should be required in such an esta- 
blishment, the lowest habitation might also be one 
without law or order ; where the inmates, compelled to 
dwell together, would necessarily realise all the combined 
miseries of such a condition, and would in all probability 
soon begin to wish to be placed again under the protec- 
tion of law. This also would be a wholesome moral 
lesson, because, as already said, the most rebellious and 
•disorderly seldom like a condition in which others have 
equal liberty of conduct with themselves, but rather a 
condition in which there are laws for them to break, and 
rights for them to violate. That the consequences of 
moral depravity, if persevered in, should be to thrust 
them down into a position of want of the comforts and 
conveniences of life, of impleasant social fellowship, and 
of general degradation, would be a parallel lesson to 
that which society teaches ; and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose, that in such a condition the culprit would find 
his severest punishment. 

In order to render the parallel with society complete, 
there should undoubtedly be such an arrangement of 
structure as to render certain degrees of moral worth 
sufficiently manifest to all, and these degrees should be 
marked by an amount of attention, directed, if possible, 
more to raising than depressing ; for the yoimg should 
always enjoy the utmost of those advantages which are 
derived jfrom hope. Degrees of comfort and respecta- 
bility would therefore be necessary in such habitations 
as the separate families would occupy, in order to render 
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the progress upwards as alluring as that downwards 
would be the contrary. 

It may be said that in this system is embodied the 
very principle of rewards aad pumshments, against 
which so much has been said ; but we must observe, not 
only that a low moral condition may require the appli- 
cation of lower means than a high one, but also that 
these rewards and punishments are of such a nature as 
to bear strict resemblance to those which are and must 
be met with in the world, as a general rule. Hence 
they admit of direct application to the circumstances of 
the individuals subject to this order of discipline. 

I am, however, extremely anxious to avoid the charge 
of speaking dogmatically, or with any assumption of 
certainty, on these untested points. All that I would 
venture upon is the offering of a few suggestions, based 
as I believe upon sound principles. We cannot, in 
speaking of education, keep too carefully in view the 
important fact that aU our systems must be experi- 
mental, always progressing towards a higher degree of 
perfection, — always advancing, not only with the times, 
but before the times ; because, as already said, education 
is not for the present, but for the future. Instead, 
therefore, of laying down any definite, fixed, or positive 
laws in the structure or management of schools, if every 
individual mind which has made the least discovery on 
these subjects would communicate with other minds, and 
thus add to the general sum of that knowledge which 
relates to social, national, and general welfare, we 
should be better prepared, than we can be by any single 
evidence, to render each successive plan of education an 
improvement upon the last. 

It is impossible to have looked long and thoughtfully 
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into this subject, without being aware of some of the 
great difficulties which lie in the way of moral training ; 
and of these the greatest are acknowledged to be found 
in home influence; — I mean in the counteracting influ- 
ence of ill-regulated homes. But then, on the other 
hand, the moral trainer can have no more efficient 
support than might be derived from the influence of 
home ; so that it is to homes, after all, that we must 
look for those aids, without which education can eflfect 
but little good as regards the entire character. 

This view of the case again takes us back to the 
beginning, — back to the especial office and duty of 
woman in the great work of moral improvement ; and 
under the strong conviction that our efforts must be 
more directed homewards than seems to be generally 
supposed, I would propose one more plan, which may 
not improperly come under the consideration of the 
structure of schools: I allude to the establishment of 
what might be called College Homes for governesses and 
young female servants. 

We have already excellent institutions called gover- 
nesses^ homes, and others called governesses' colleges. 
My ideia is to unite both under one large establishment, 
so constructed as to admit of separate families, or house- 
holds, simply and economically conducted by the gover- 
nesses themselves ; and to each of these I would appor- 
tion a certain nimiber of young female servants, who 
would thus be learning under safe protection, and in a 
pure moral atmosphere, the details and the routine of 
their future duties. The ladies of each little home 
would also be learning, on their part, those habits of 
economy and good management in which governesses 
are often almost unavoidably deficient. Under one 
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general centre of instruction I would include all tliat is 
now so ably taught by the means of lectures and classes, 
so that nothing should be wanting in the intellectual 
department. But the moral should be carried on more 
privately in those little homes or families which 
might comprehend from twelve to twenty members. 
Here, also, alternations of individual authority and 
degrees of progress might be so regulated, as that indi- 
vidual fitness for after duty should be distinctly ascer- 
tained, and marked by general and impartial division. 

For the particular details of this plan I feel that this 
is not the place : I only bring it forward in this crude 
manner, because I believe it is one which might be made 
to reach two most important sections of society at once 
— that it might by the same structure of means be made 
to affect simultaneously a vast amount of good as regards 
the lady-mother, and the poor man^s wife. 

At present the advantages offered to governesses pre- 
paring for their duties are all, so far as I am acquainted 
with them, on the intellectual side. A college home, 
under judicious and able supervision, where they might 
reside entirely as members of distinct families, would 
not only elicit moral principle, but might be so con- 
structed as actually to train morally for the highest 
duties in which an intelligent being can be engaged ; and 
it would, in addition to many other advantages, possess 
that of bringing to light more clearly than can be the 
case under a training which is purely intellectual, those 
numberless peculiarities and tendencies of individual 
character which sometimes prevent the highest and the 
best cultivated talents from being available for social 
and domestic purposes. 

And if this class of earnest and laborious workers 
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have especial claims upon our aid as well as our sym- 
pathy, it is scarcely less so with the young female servant, 
who has generally to make her way up to eflSciency 
through a process of association often the most degrading 
to the moral nature which can well be imagined. And 
then we wonder, and complain, that honest, pure, and 
right-minded servants are so rarely to be found. If we 
look into those situations to which the needy parents are 
often compelled to consign their young daughters, we 
should wonder less at the gaping spectacle so often pre- 
sented by the poor man^s wife as she stands idle at her 
door, with an open ear for every slander, and a noisy 
tongue for every brawl. We wonder when we see these 
spectacles, perhaps still more so when we look into the 
poor man^s dwelling, and we ask can such women pos- 
sibly have been at school ? At school they m ay have been, 
possibly at some school faithfully and earnestly conducted, 
maintained too at a vast outlay of individual and pub- 
lic means ; but they have most of them had to pass 
through another kind of schooling, in which, under the 
pressure of severe necessity, a certain amount of physical 
dexterity had to be acquired before they were considered 
eligible for higher service. 

As already said, this is not a fitting place for the more 
minute details of a plan to which I would still look 
hopefully, because it seems to embrace so much of what 
is wanted by society at large, under so simple and prac- 
tical a form. Great facts already stand before us, proving 
what enlightened effort can effect. Why should we de- 
spair of being able to offer yet another means of help 
to those who are perhaps of all others least able to help 
themselves ? 

Nor should we suffer ourselves to be deterred from 
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this enterprise by its apparently liumble beginning and 
obscure operation. We must remember that the young 
servant-girl becomes afterwards the poor man^s wife, and 
that in such capacity there lies vested in her hands almost 
the whole of whatever direct moral means her home ex- 
ercises over the lives and conduct of her children — her 
boys as well as her girls ; and that they in their turn 
will rise up to exercise perhaps a better and a nobler in- 
fluence upon another generation. 

In the other case alluded to, we have results the most 
important to anticipate, whether we look to the middle or 
the higher classes of society, or even the poor ; for the 
plan proposed would necessarily bear strict reference to 
those mutual obligations which lie between the mistress 
and the servant, and which involve so large an amoimt 
of influence either for good or for evil. But we have to 
consider especially, in this case, that the deepest moral 
impressions which human instrumentality can make, will 
in all probability impart a lasting character, not only to 
the amiable woman — the wife, the sister, or the daughter, 
but to the man of business — the lawyer, the physician, the 
divine, the statesman, the prince. — That all ranks of so- 
ciety having received the moral impress, under the 
paternal roof, in their social relations, in the transactions 
of trade and commerce, and in the friendships of private 
life, on the public platform, and beside the peaceful 
hearth, wiU mutually aid each other in sustaining amongst 
themselves, and in working out for the general welfare, 
those high moral principles without which glory must 
ever be an empty show, prosperity a casket without its 
jewel, and religion nothing better than a name. 
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CHAP. XV. 



STANDARD OF MERIT. 



In speaking of the difficulties which present themselves 
in connection with systematic moral training, it seems to 
be generally supposed that these lie entirely within the 
subject itself. Unquestionably such are to be found in 
sufficient force and number; but the difficulties to which I 
would more especially ask the attention of the reader 
lie without, and belong more to public feeling than to 
private effort. 

It is true that public feeling is day by day increasing 
that amount of interest, and strengthening that concen- 
tration of attention, which the moral improvement of the 
people generally demands ; but the whole force of popu- 
lar effi)rt appears to be so far directed and confined to 
the lowest grades of society ; and while this remains to 
be the case, we can only hope in isolated instances to 
cure, — ^in none to prevent. 

Public feeling has of late years been roused in no 
ordinary manner by the discovery of the fallacy of this 
rule when applied to the physical welfare of the com- 
munity, and noble and enlightened efforts have been 
made, and are constantly being brought more and more 
into operation, for the preservation of the health of the 
people, while yet it may be called health ; so that disease 
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shall, if posssible, be prevented from gaining a footing 
in the abodes even of poverty and want. It is now seen, 
and acknowledged on every hand, that if in a single 
instance it is an act of mercy to cure a disease, it is, in 
the instance of numbers congregated together, an act of 
incalculably greater wisdom as well as mercy to prevent 
even the beginning of disease. 

For this purpose, then, it is sufficiently clear that the 
means employed must be brought to bear upon a state of 
health. And is it not precisely the same with regard to 
our moral diseases, only to a wider and more serious 
extent; inasmuch as the contagious and deteriorating 
influence of a low moral condition is at once more cer- 
tain, more virulent, and more fatal to human welfare. 

Hoping, nay rather believing, that the time has come 
for this matter to be fairly and candidly looked into, 
I will proceed with the task — ^by no means an agreeable 
one — of pointing out what are those difficulties connected 
with public feeling, or rather with the habits of society, 
which most materially hinder the commencement of 
the good work at the right time, and in the best place. 
These difficulties, however, are so interwoven with the 
general structure of society — so entirely part and parcel 
of our social framework, that although society could 
itself obviate them all, no single individual can hope to 
effect much good in this way, simply because they would 
stand under all the disadvantages of labouring without 
the support, or even the sanction of society. 

Society would no doubt thank any one of us for taking 
its criminals out of its hands — its pariahs out of its way; 
for converting its juvenile offenders into reputable men 
and women ; but in meddling with schools already work- 
ing with fiill operation upon the intellect, — ^in training 
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its own sons and daughters as earnestly^ and as perse* 
veringly in trath, in justice, or in any other moral exer- 
cise, as they are now trained in Latin, German, Music, 
or Mathematics, here would seem to be perfect folly ; and 
here, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, would be 
positive offence. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty of all on the part of 
society arises from the long established habit of uphold- 
ing in our social morals, what I am compelled, for want 
of a better definition, to call a negative standard. The 
expression sounds paradoxical, but I have no idea how 
otherwise to indicate what I mean as the opposite of the 
standard of merit. The negative of good takes us only half 
the way between the two extremes. A positive standard 
I would speak of as that which a person is most solicitous 
to attain, — a negative standard is that which he is most 
solicitous to avoid — either for himself or others. Upon 
this definition I could rest the inquiry, whether we do 
not for the most part treat as our positive standard, 
money, position, and many other worldly advantages, 
but especially personal enjoyment ; while our negative 
standard consists of vice and crime, under all their 
various forms, with their attendant evils of degradation, 
poverty, and suffering. 

It may be said of us as a nation, that we make the 
Scripture rule of right our standard of merit; and 
many, no doubt, are earnestly solicitous to do so ; but if, 
as a nation, or as individuals, we allow wealth, fame, 
distinction, intellectual power, refinement, or any other 
inferior consideration, however lawful in itself, to carry 
us away after that, as our supreme good ; and if, while 
doing this, we only look abroad for the opposite of the 
Scriptural standard — ^for the immoral, the degraded, the 
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guilty, as tlie objects of our extreme contempt and ab* 
horrence, we are treating the Scriptural standard with 
negative instead of positive regard; and this, there is 
some reason to fear, is the great difficulty which any 
enterprise in the way of moral training would have to 
encounter from the general tone of popular feeling at 
the present time. 

To put the case in another manner. A gardener may 
dig up weeds for ever, but unless he casts seed into the 
soil it will vield him neither fruit nor flowers. There 
must be a positive introducing, bringing up, and cherish- 
ing of the thing he wants to have. He knows this, and 
at the same time that he eradicates the weeds he gives 
by far the greatest portion of his attention to the culti- 
vation of the precious plants. 

In the same manner as regards the wants of our 
country, there must be something done positively in the 
way of cultivating Christian morals; or the mere rooting 
out of weeds, as it is now carried on, in the way of de- 
tecting and punishing crime, will go on for ages to 
come to be a work of much pain, labour, and expense, 
with very little satisfactory result. 

In society, however, there are seeds thrown in pretty 
plentifully, good seeds too, — seeds of knowledge, intelli- 
gence, refinement, laudable ambition, enterprise, industry, 
— all bearing fruit or flowers after their kind. These are 
positively sown, watered, watched over, guarded from 
heat and storm, and so brought to wonderful perfection; 
until the social garden has become very beautiful. These, 
our standards of excellence, are treated positively ; but 
the moral standard, the supremely excellent, how is 
that treated ? Are the seeds of moral excellence first 
sown, oftenest watered, most careftdly watched over, 
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guarded with the greatest solicitude from injury, and so 
brought to higher perfection than any other ? If not, 
this conclusion follows, that the moral standard is not, 
with us, the most esteemed. 

No. The weeds, or, in other words, the immoral ten- 
dencies of human nature, — and hence the oflfences against 
society, — are exclaimed against — ^hunted out — ^punished, 
and so far they are attempted to be rooted out ; but 
unless their opposites, the seeds of moral good, have 
been treated practically, as more valuable than other 
seeds, the moral beauty of the garden can never be 
commensurate with its physical beauty, because even 
intellectual excellence, without a high moral aim, tends 
only to the increase of material good. And is not this 
precisely the condition of society with which we have 
to do? 

There have been stem, but well-meaning parents, who 
have endeavoured to bring up their children in the 
way they should go by blocking up all egress from 
the parental prison, — by shutting their children in, as 
they beUeved, from all harm, and denying them innocent 
enjoyments; and they have acted in this manner under 
the devout beUef that if their children never did evil 
they would be sure to do good. There are other parents 
who have so restrained their children by artificial rules, 
that they have scarcely had the power or the opportunity 
of doing wrong, and so they have been considered 
exceedingly good children ; and great has been the sur- 
prise of their worthy parents, and unspeakable their 
disappointment, when such children, on obtaining their 
liberty as men and women, have chosen to go astray. 
This I would call the negative moral treatment, and it 
is deeply to be deplored that we have scarcely reached 
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to anything higlier tlian this in the general routine of 
our public schools. 

But supposing the results of this system not to be 
absolutely the opposite of what is intended, it is still 
not in the nature of things that such a system should 
work well, because the avoidance of evil has nothing 
whatever to do with the following after good, any more 
than the mere avoiding of a river, a swamp, or a preci- 
pice, has to do with reaching the summit of a mountain. 
It is very true that we shall never reach the summit if 
we fall into the river, so we shall never attain good 
while pursuing evil ; but the opposite of this is far from 
being a necessity, for there are persons who go on 
through life without ever falling very low, and yet make 
little progress in attaining what is high. It is chiefly 
to these that my remarks are offered, for many of these 
are called to fill rfesponsible situations, — many are 
mothers, — teachers, — managers of households, — and 
even amongst the stronger sex many are leaders of the 
people. 

Our own real estimate of moral good as the highest 
good might be tested in the following manner. Suppose 
two schools equal in every other respect had this dif- 
ference, — that one was remarkable for the perfection of 
its pupils in music, — the other for the truthfulness which 
it instilled. Should we, or should we not, in deciding 
whether to place a daughter at one of these schools, 
abate something of the music for the sake of the truth, 
or something of the truth for the sake of the music ? I 
am very much disposed to think that most parents 
would be satisfied to take the truth for granted, provided 
only that the musical school was strict to punish un^ 

truth. It is not altogether unlikely that they would 
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say, — " Of course my child will speak the truth ; she 
has always been taught to do so ; but mime she must 
have, and the highest advantages in that accomplishment 
must be secured for her.^* 

I am, of course, supposing that the musical school is 
not positively wwtruthful, nor the truthful school ez/^mu- 
sical, but that each has its positive excellence in the 
way specified, all other things being equal. When we 
can really determine in such cases to give up the less 
for the greater, we shall be upholding in a positive 
manner the true standard of excellence ; and then will 
education begin in earnest, — as it ought to have done 
long ago, — to devise means for making people morally 
better in the same proportion that it now labours to 
make them intellectually wiser, or, rather, more 
knowing. 

There are few points on which mankind are more 
agreed than in the standard of merit which they 
avowedly adopt. I say avowedly , because there are few 
points on which we are more liable to be deceived. To 
the question, — What is your standard ? aU would reply 
very nearly in the same words, and yet each has a stan- 
dard of his own, which is sometimes as different from 
the standard of his neighbour as his house, his dress, 
or his countenance, is different. In fact, we have 
acquired the habit of saying for ourselves, — and be- 
lieving of others, — ^that we all look up to that rule 
which is set before us in the Holy Scriptures as our 
only true standard, and should deem ourselves unjustly 
treated if suspected of preferring any other. 

It is, however, a curious fact, — and not the less true 
for being curious, — that what we believe to be our 
standard is not always such, — that what we talk about 
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as our idea of the highest excellence is often very far 
below the highest, as evidenced by our actions in the 
homage we pay to it ; for that must be to its the most 
excellent to which the aggregate of our motives, calcu- 
lations, and desires continually point, whatever it may 
be, and notwithstanding all that we may say about there 
being a higher still. Let any one watch us narrowly, 
and they will probably discover what with us is the 
standard, because it must be that in which we feel 
the greatest interest, — about which we are the most 
solicitous, and upon which we bestow our most frequent 
thoughts. I shopild perhaps say earnest rather than 
frequent, because we are often compelled by circum- 
stances to think more frequently than we like about 
things which to us are not particularly interesting. 

Our standard of excellence, then, is that which we 
involuntarily and unconsciously measure other things 
by, so as to set them beneath it in value. It may be 
only one degree lower ; but, still, if all are beneath it, 
that is our standard. It is to us the highest point of 
good. 

One of the most important considerations connected 
with this fact, is that those around us generally perceive 
what we admire, covet, or aim at most, even without our 
recognising it in ourselves as the first object of desire ; 
and hence, — ^if influenced by us at all, — ^they become 
more influenced by that which is our real standard of 
merit than by that which we profess to uphold, even 
while we may be taking extreme pains to induce them 
to adopt the latter for their guide through life. 

If this be true of individuals, how much more is it 

the case with society, where influence operates with the 

combined force of numbers. Tliere is no power so 

q3 
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irresistible as that of public opinion, or, as it is some- 
times called, "the tone of society.^' If, therefore, the 
tone of society is in favour of any particular form or 
kind of excellence, that will become the standard of 
merit to which all eyes will be directed as the measuring 
point or test of excellence. 

Society, in its difiFerent stages of progress towards 
high civilization, has at each a difiFerent standard. First 
it is mere physical strength, — then prowess in warfare, 
and this remains long to be the point of highest merit ; 
— then it may be enterprise in the way of disco- 
very, — then ingenuity of device; and so on, through 
endless gradations, until, with multiplied resources 
arising from commerce, industry, wealth, and conse- 
quently rich possessions, the standard of excellence 
comes to be the perfection of luxury, or the art of 
acquiring money as a means of procuring luxury. And 
all this may be acted out in a state of society professedly 
acknowledging quite a dififerent kind of good as its 
highest. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out how liable the 
plastic nature of a child will be to become impressed with 
a moral estimate of things according to the rule whicli 
it sees positively upheld, rather than according to the 
warnings which it may hear denounced against the op- 
posites of good. It is the attraction to, rather thaa the 
repulsion from, upon which we have to calculate in all 
such cases ; and T believe, if educators could be induced 
to work more by attraction and less by repulsion than 
they do, the work which so often proves too diflScult for 
human power would be rendered at once more natural, 
and more easy to perform. 

Above all, the zealous advocate for improvement in 
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the morals of the people would find the value of more 
attraction to allure. I am not alluding to any particular 
mode of instituting systems of amusement for the pub- 
lic ; but rather to the difiusion of a spirit of hopefulness 
and encouragement throughout every branch of discipline 
to which thf young are subjected/and every means of 
improvement in which they are permitted to share. 

Hope is an essential element in the healthy existence 
of the young. Constant putting down of that which has 
been taken up, and a perpetual denial of that which has 
been selected by choice, are the necessary consequences 
of training according to the negative standard of merit ; 
and nothing can be worse for the temper and disposition 
during the progress of youth from chUdhood to maturity. 
Even religion itself may suffer by this mode of treatment, 
and a mean and grudging resignation of unlawful plea- 
sure be made to stand in the place of a cheerful adoption 
of the right ; — a querulous repining habit of self-accusa- 
tion occupy the mind which ought to be enlivened by a 
noble, animated, and entire belief that whatever in itself 
is right, must, under all circumstances^ be also the hap- 
piest and the best. 
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CHAP. XVI. 



CRIME. 



What is Crime ? Crime, as it is brought into our courts 
of justice, and as its history fills our public journals, is 
for the most part a violent acting out of the first princi- 
ples of human nature — selfJove. It is seldom pure 
malignity, or the injury of others without some selfish 
end to serve ; for even in cases of revenge, it is self which 
has been first injured or insulted, and the dignity of 
self which demands vengeance. As being based upon 
the principle of self-love, crime diflers but little from 
what mankind are busily and earnestly doing every 
day, excepting only, that it pays no regard to the higher 
principles of justice and right. The standard really 
aimed at by the criminal maybe precisely the same as 
the standard aimed at by the respectable man. The 
criminal aims at pleasing or gratifying himself; but he 
undervalues those restraints which would operate as a 
check upon his gratifying himself at the expense of 
another person^s privileges, rights, or personal safety. 

In looking candidly and fairly into the subject, we 
find much more resemblance between the crimes of the 
poor, and what are called the gaieties or extravagances 
of the rich, than many persons would be willing to believe. 
In what respect, for instance, do tradesmen's debts unpaid 
by one party difler from theft committed by the other ? 
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Each is exceedingly desirous of having what the trades- 
man holds in his keeping ; and so long as self is grati- 
fied, both are equally careless about the consequences to 
the tradesman himself. 

The lowest condition, as in the case of the poor thief, 
is merely this present gratification of appetite or desire 
acted out as the principle of life. "We talk foolishly 
when we talk of quenching or extinguishing the desire 
itself; because we can no more do that than we can 
allay the appetite. What we can do is to overcome or 
bear down the desire which cannot be gratified without 
wrong, by weightier considerations, such as those of 
kindness, right, or worldly prudence ; and thus, in time, 
the desire being habituated to submission, or directed 
into a more suitable channel, it loses its violence in the 
way of wrong, and becomes what all desires or propen- 
sities ought to be — a servant to the higher powers, not 
their master. 

To teach the wise and necessary subservience of the 
lower to the higher powers of our nature, is just what 
moral training, supported by intellectual, has to do. It 
is just what civilisation does to a certain extent, and 
after its own fashion. For instance, the hungry savage 
has no idea of any higher good than to obtain food, and 
eat it when obtained. The first lesson in civilisation 
teaches him to keep his appetite waiting until his kid 
is roasted, or his fish is broiled. Thus he learns, perhaps, 
his first useful lesson in the way of keeping his propen- 
sities in subordinance. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say, in relation to crime, 
that the thief does not want to steal. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred he would prefer getting the thing 
he wants in a lawful manner, provided he could get it. 
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and as quickly. He does not steal for the sake of the 
wickedness of stealing. He only wants to get, have, and 
enjoy. The rich and the respectable want just the same. 
The poor see that this is their want, and they watch, and 
envy the means by which the rich are able to gratify 
this strong and natural desire. There is no harm in 
their either having the want, or endeavouring to supply 
it. How then are the poor to be made to aeetind under- 
stand that they are amenable to a higher law than this 
law of nature ? Negatively, they are taught that they 
must not steal ; but have they any positive means of being 
made to see that it is better to be honest than even 
to eat when we are hungry, if the food we crave belongs 
to another. This is a hard lesson for either rich or 
poor, and requires, I imagine, more skill in the teaching 
than is at present bestowed upon the education of the poor. 
At aU events, it is a lesson which can never be learned 
through the medium of reading, writing, or arithmetic. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that the imme- 
diate supply of hunger does not ftirnish by any means 
the largest amount of the cases which swell our cata- 
logues of crime. Unrestrained passion, genuine brute 
greediness, without the plea of hunger, are, in the 
greatest proportion of instances, the cause of what occurs. 
These arise chiefly out of the habit of not waiting — of 
not estimating the value of one good by comparison with 
another, and so giving to that of highest worth the 
highest place. 

In making ourselves acquainted with the habits of the 
poor we are often startled at their utter recklessness 
about expense — their indiflerence about the future. 
Thus the earnings of a whole week of labour are often 
consumed in a single night's revelry ; and the wages of a 
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year of service frittered away upon the roses and ribbons 
of a month. This tendency to waste, and this love of 
ornament, are both attacked by well-meaning people 
when they see the comfort and respectability of the poor 
thus thoughtlessly destroyed. Such attempts at correc- 
tion are what I mean by negative treatment ; and under 
this method how many earnest and benevolent efforts 
have signally failed. 

I have often thought that in connection with the 
subject of crime we have much to blame ourselves for 
in the use we make of the word success^ and in the 
notions and feelings popularly attached to that word. 
From the prevalence of these notions and feelings, the 
more ignorant classes, and those who still act under the 
primary impulse — to get, have, and enjoy, are in the 
habit of considering him the most lucky man who becomes 
suddenly the possessor of money ; so that he no longer 
needs to work, but may sit down, eat, drink, and enjoy 
himself to his heart's content. 

Some persons are more eager than others after this 
kind of success. Some can wait longer than others, or 
be satisfied with slower means of obtaining that 
'^ fortune '' which so many appear to regard as the true 
standard of human merit. Some do not like either to 
wait or to work for it ; but, watching their opportunity, 
lay hands upon it imlawfully. And here it should be 
observed, that the parties who do this in the deepest and 
most successful maimer, are generally educated — educated 
intellectually. Their standard being sharpness in gaining, 
it is quite possible that their ambition in this line may 
have been quickened by striving for a prize at school. 
They would glory, if they dared, in the act they are 
committing; it must be done so cleverly in order to 
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succeed. This class of persons may have heard from 
childhood the most terrible denunciations against vice. 
They may have seen again and again instances of pun- 
ishment inflicted upon the guilty; but their positive 
standard has been always the same — cleverness, and 
consequent success. 

When a sharp, eager, selfish man, sits brooding in 
this way oyer temptation, and sits so brooding by night 
and by day; when his fingers touch the gold, — ^that 
precious gold for which thousands and millions of 
human beings are sacrificing independence, peace, and 
sometimes life itself, — ^that man indeed is in a perilous 
condition ; for what does it matter to him if the gold 
he grasps is rightfully the property of another, — ^nay, 
what does it matter to him if the gold he grasps in 
the mass consist even of separate items wrung from the 
scanty earnings of the poor. His selfish, sordid soul, 
has never been brought into subjection to the moral 
law, by which he would have been taught that, in human 
motives, the low must give place to the high; or, in 
other words, that appetite, however strong, must yield 
to right. 

There are cases, imfortunately too numerous in the 
present day, exhibiting the lowest moral condition that 
we are capable of conceiving, in which the guilty act is 
perpetrated by educated men. It is not, in all probabi- 
lity, that the eagerness after gain is stronger with these 
men than others, but that the moral sense is weaker. 
They have no moral weight to place in the opposite 
scale to their desires. Self is their god. To get, have, 
and enjoy whatever self desires is their highest good. 
They have never learned the desirableness of adopting 
any higher law. 
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In relation to such cases, we see every day how vain 
and useless are all watchings from without. A moral 
law within the heart is worth whole armies of police. 
As regards our domestic regulations, it is more than 
probable that no dishonest servant was ever yet made 
honest by lock and key, or even by the strictest watch- 
fulness on the part of others. Opportimities and temp- 
tations always will occur in every family to persons of 
dishonest character ; but if guarded by honest principle 
within, — ^by a greater love and a higher appreciation of 
right than of the mere momentary gratification of selfish 
desire, — such a servant may pass the open cabinet, the 
box of jewels, or even the loose uncounted money, —so 
often laid about, — and neither see the opportunity, nor 
feel the temptation. "What is of equal — of greater — ^im- 
portance is, that even if the temptation does arise, it 
is immediately borne down by the greater power of 
active moral principle. 

It is wonderful — amazing — a fact to startle the earnest 
thinker almost into a doubt of his own understanding, 
and to lead him to question whether his senses have not 
played him false, — to hear the talk there is in the pre- 
sent day about more schools, — more knowledge, — or, 
in other words, more intellectual teaching, being the 
medicine which is to cure the world of these evils. I 
know of no acquirement 'positively taught, and taught 
to perfection in schools, which has any direct relation 
to these matters, any more than teaching to walk has 
to do with the organs of speech, — any more than as the 
exercise of any one bodily function, whatever it may be, 
tends to promote the health of the whole system, and 
that may in some sort strengthen or promote the use 
of all the powers. 
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I am not speaking of schools as immoral^ — hi from 
it. Some, indeed, — many, — ^perhaps most, — are beauti- 
fully ordered, so that a breach of the moral law is a rare 
exception to the rule of the school, and startling alike 
to the teacher and the taught. But a caged bird is in a 
very difiFerent condition from a bird which has been 
taught to fly ; and the strict and arbitrary rules which 
hem in human conduct and restrain youthful impulses 
at school, may not inaptly be compared to the wires of 
a cage. A prisoner in his cell commits no breach of the 
moral law; but what does he do when he escapes? 
The most perfect order in a school may render that 
school so unlike the world, that when the strict order 
and the arbitrary rules are withdrawn or escaped iBrom, 
the subject of such rule knows no more how to conduct 
himself than when he first submitted to restraint. 

But beyond all other considerations favourable to the 
application of direct and positive moral means as a part 
of education, there is the not ill-founded hope of assisting 
the young to escape the commission of crime altogether. 
Believing as we do, and entirely confiding in, all those 
blessed hopes which the Gospel of Christ holds out to 
the sinner, — believing that no transgression of the 
moral law can be too deep to reach the mercy of God 
through penitence and faith, there is yet one appeal to 
be made to every human heart, — and especially to the 
heart of the mother, — whether she would not prefer 
that her child should never commit any great or heinous 
sin at all ? There is something so beautiful in the 
aspect of comparatively unstained youth, — something so 
terrible in having to drag our heavy crimes up to the 
throne of infinite purity, even in petitioning for pardon^ 
— there is something so sweet in the union of those 
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families who walk along an upright course together, — 
something so agonising in the disunion of those who 
have to mourn over the wandering lamb from the 
domestic fold, that we surely need not pause for an 
answer when we put the question to any human being, 
and especially to one who has known a mother's solici- 
tude, whether she would not gratefully welcome any 
instrumentality which, under God's blessing, was likely 
to be available in keeping her children from ever in- 
curring the guilt of positive crime ? 

But the most difficult questions connected with the 
subject in hand arise not so much out of the considera- 
tion of positive crime, as out of the various shades of 
character and conduct which occupy a sort of neutral 
ground between the two extremes of good and evil, for 
it is chiefly from this neutral ground that the oflshoots 
into the region of vice are at once the most confounding 
to the theorist, and the most disappointing to the 
parent's hopes. Here, then, we see a necessity for 
eflbrt, as important in its application as where the field 
of exercise is more obviously disfigured by the growth 
of noxious weeds. 

What are generally called respectable people may be 
said, as a whole, to occupy the neutral ground of society. 
As regards the general state of things here, we may see 
nothing very decidedly stamped either with good or evil. 
Social intercourse and business occupations may all 
proceed in a uniform and decent maimer, and yet not- 
withstanding this easy-going and respectable mode of 
life which carries us so smoothly along, each individual 
action we perform while pursuing this course, — ^how 
completely soever it may fall in with the routine of 
other people's actions,- — ^has a distinct motive of its own. 
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and is based upon a distinct principle. K such motives 
are the same as those which actuate the criminal^ — ^ 
if such principles are the same as those upon which 
guilty and degrading conduct is based, — we not only 
stand ourselves in a very unsafe position, but those who 
come after us, who walk in our steps, or are influenced 
by our example, may be endangered to a yet greater 
extent, just in proportion as their passions or temptations 
may be in greater excess than ours. 

If society in its neutral condition is actuated chiefly 
by high motives, although the routine of its actions may 
be commonplace and not remarkable in any way, yet 
the extreme cases which arise out of such a state of 
society, — and extreme cases will always arise, — these 
will be cases of magnanimity, benevolence, or moral 
greatness of some other kind. But if society in its 
neutral condition is actuated chiefly by low motives,, 
even though still maintaining a general aspect of de- 
cency and respectability, then its extreme cases will be 
cases of vice, crime, or any form of moral delinquency. 

The wide and thickly-peopled neutral ground which 
we have been considering, being occupied by the class 
generally called "respectable people ;^^ and we speak 
with all regard for the numbers who are respectable 
from the highest motives, — with all reverence for those 
whose respectability is based upon the sure foundation 
of Christian principle, it must still be acknowledged 
that much of the respectability which passes in the 
world for being all that we want in the way of morality, 
may be maintained, and often is, by motives and induce- 
ments of very inferior worth. 

There is, for example, a large class of persons who 
are respectable because they are busy. Their time. 
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their thoughts, and their energies are so constantly 
occupied in the transactions of trade, commerce, or 
other absorbing pursuits, that they never think of turning 
aside for any object which does not bear strict reference 
to that which forms the business of their lives. The 
existence of such persons is like a kind of machinery, 
steadily and constantly worked. Each day, without 
even the temptation to deviate, they pace along their 
accustomed way, sit at their accustomed desk, or stand 
at their accustomed post of duty. Such persons are 
exceedingly respectable ; and because they are guilty of 
no immorality, society considers them highly moral 
characters. 

Another class, perhaps equally numerous, may be said 
to be composed of persons who love money, or that 
which money can procure for them, too well willingly to 
incur the risk of losing it. The pursuit of useless 
enjoyment would be to them so far objectionable as 
that it would impoverish their means. To lose either 
money or credit for the sake of an idle indulgence 
would be to them egregious folly, their object being 
to keep always upon that course which is safest for 
themselves, and most generally commended by the 
world as prudent. Such persons generally manage to 
maintain orderly and respectable establishments, and to 
impart to those around them a certain useful and pru- 
dential influence, to which society is much indebted for 
safety, moderation, temperance, and much that we are 
accustomed to include in our notions of a high moral 
condition. 

Amongst many other classes of respectable people, 
there is one which I would describe as those who are 
respectable because they consider it bad taste to be 
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otherwise. Such persons generally endeavour to ignore 
the existence of vice altogether; and^ as regards all 
moral means for its correction^ they esteem it almost 
more vulgar to have to do with these^ than with vice 
itself. The rules of good society are with these persons 
so stringent^ that every action^ every appliance of life, is 
submitted by them to this one test, '^Is it respectable?'* 
All enterprise, however large-hearted, which requires 
but a shade or touch of eccentricity, is beyond their 
limit of toleration. Yet to these even, narrow as their 
walk may be, society is still indebted, because they 
help to establish aroimd many improtected persons, 
chiefly the yoimg and the defenceless, a kind of invisible 
chain, which is of great value in preserving them from 
danger. To this class of persons belong etiquette, 
conventionality, and many other useful things, good 
in their way, and good to a certain extent ; but yet not 
the highest good, nor in their own nature capable of 
becoming the highest. 

Amongst the various classes of respectable people, far 
too numerous to be distinctly specified, there is yet one 
more which it becomes necessary to mention particularly, 
because it is a class respecting which some of our 
wisest and ablest instructors of the people appear to be 
under considerable misapprehension. In this class I 
would include persons who are kept respectable by 
having favourite pursuits or hobbies. Thousands of 
respectable people are preserved within the limits of 
the neutral ground entirely by these means. They have 
an object which pleases them better than any sinful or 
degrading pleasure. Hence they become orderly, quiet, 
sometimes exceedingly industrious, and certainly re- 
spectable in a high degree. Would that none were less so. 
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These are the persons who, when bom within the 
ranks of the working classes, are drawn away to happier 
and better enjoyments than are found in gross indul- 
gence, by the cultivation of flowers or fruits, by the love 
of tame birds or other animals, or by a taste for music ; 
above all, by a thirst for intellectual enjoyments, which 
leads them into the lecture-room or the library. 

Enlightened persons, who earnestly desire the welfare 
of the people, are now alluring this class of men, by 
every means in their power, to come out from the haunts 
of vice, and give their minds to the acquirement of 
knowledge ; and no one can do otherwise than wish well 
to such efforts, so long as they keep, if only here and 
there, a single individual from the contamination of 
wicked associates, and from consequent pollution and 
crime. 

The men who are thus attracted, either by a thirst 
for general knowledge, for science, art, or the study of 
nature under any form, are generally men who possess 
constitutionally some peculiar taste or turn of mind. 
They may have a natural desire to search out and store 
up events ; they may possess the natural tendency which 
finds its highest gratification in the study of physical 
science; they may be musical by nature, and music is a 
gift which creates an insatiable want ; they may have an 
innate love of the beautiful, even in the lowliest circum- 
stances, with a care-taking tendency which directs them 
to the cultivation of plants and fiowers ; or they may 
have a natural instinct for the cherishing of life through 
channels of benevolence, which, when allied to the care- 
taking tendency, inspires them with a love for animals, 
and a desire for their companionship. To a man of 
this class, a dog — yes, even the misshapen animal who 
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struts SO proudly beside his master's humble feet — is far 
more precious than many a human firiend. To such a 
man^ the flower that blooms in his attic window^ or the 
fruit that ripens under the perpetual dust of his loom^ 
is as precious as the lawns^ the fountains^ and the con-* 
servatories of a rich domain are to their lordly master, 
— aye, often a thousand-fold more precious. Nor can 
we look upon such tastes, so cultivated, without deep 
feeling for those who snatch their scanty pleasures thus, 
and hoard their meagre favourites as their richest 
treasures, so surrounded by the squalor and wretched-, 
ness of hopeless labour and abject want. 

Far, indeed, would it be from every heart imbued 
with himian kindness to wish these scanty pleasures less ; 
nor does it seem possible that they should exist without 
some moral good being mingled with the enjoyment 
they afibrd. Would to God, that, instead of being 
diminished, they could be multiplied a hundred-fold! 
But when we come to look upon such enjoyments as 
efficient means for effecting that moral improvement 
amongst the people which is so urgently demanded in 
the present day, it is then that our mistake becomes 
apparent, because such enjoyments or pursuits are 
entirely matters of taste, and have no direct moral 
tendency whatever. The next generations after such 
men generally show clearly what is the nature of the 
truth to which I allude. 

Let us take, as an example for consideration, the case 
of a gardener, — a steady, quiet, orderly, and respectable 
man. He has no higher aim than to bring his fruits 
and flowers to perfection, — it may be to win some horti- 
cultural or floral prize, and thus to stand first amongst 
all the gardeners of his neighbourhood. A very laud- 
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able ambition, and a very healthy and respectable way 
of life, are his ; both are good, so far as they go. This 
man wants no other amusement than his garden; he 
would not exchange the pleasure it affords him for that 
of the gambler or the drunkard. While, therefore, men 
of vile habits go grovelling down into the dens of vice, 
he spends his early mornings and his latest hour of 
light in planting vegetables, pruning fruit-trees, or in 
watering and training flowers. His early peas are more 
to this man than the intoxicating bowl; his luscious 
pears and scented flowers, with all the innocent, 
beautiful, and health-imparting treasures and occupations 
of his garden, stand with him in the place of those plea- 
sures and pursuits which ruin other men, and bring 
them to the workhouse or the grave. 

But this man perhaps has children. The garden 
which has been his paradise may not be so beautiful to 
them. Perhaps they do not even care for beauty : they 
may be creatures of quite a different mould. Originally 
their moral sense may be as strong a« his ; for, in fact, 
his may have been always very low indeed. He has 
been wholly absorbed in his garden, and consequently 
he has not been in the slightest degree //Tumoral. But 
his children — they care nothing about his old garden : it 
is in vain preaching peas and cabbages to them. They 
have no taste or turn for anything in particular, — cer- 
tainly not for digging and delving like their father. 
They want something quite different for their enjoy- 
ments. One boy,— perhaps a Samson in his frame, — 
wants to be fighting, — stirring up a tumult, — knocking 
other boys on the head, — and mastering them all. He 
even rushes in sometimes amongst his father's vege- 
tables, and crushes with his careless feet the growth of 
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many weeks of anxious culture. A very wicked boy the 
father thinks him^ and many desperate quarrels and 
conflicts ensue. But the boy is not so very wicked as 
friends and neighbours consider him. He only likes to 
smash^ and bear down^ and conquer^ just as his father 
in the outset of life liked to cultivate and care for 
pretty things, and to have finer specimens to show than 
others had. The moral sense of the father and son may 
have been equal to begin life with. The difference is, 
that one had by nature a quiet useM taste which 
offended nobody, while the other has, less fortunately, 
a taste which happens to be exceedingly offensive to 
society, and to his father in particulax. 

There has been no direct or positive moral influence 
in either of these cases ; and though the father's want 
in this respect has never been made manifest to the 
world by any breach of the moral law, the case of the 
son shows clearly how much some kind of moral training 
must be required in order to keep him even within the 
limits of decorum. The fact is, such training was re- 
qidred by both ; only his father retains his place within 
the neutral ground, by having a harmless taste which 
affords him sufficient pleasure without his having to 
seek any other. Consequently he continues to the 
latest period of his life to be a respectable man. The 
respectability of the son is very questionable. 

In all these cases I would be understood distinctly to 
mean that something requires to be addedy rather than 
anything taken away. The safeguards of society are by 
no means too numerous, nor can we well afford to lose 
anything in this way, even from amongst our conven- 
tionalities, our points of etiquette, or our innocently 
absorbing tastes. But without danger of loss we might 
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surely try to gain, and that by means more certain, and 
in a manner more effectual, than can be expected from 
any kind of influences operating entirely from without. 

It is the habit of the times in which we now live to 
undertake whatever has to be done in masses, to work 
with large bodies or companies of people at once, so as 
to produce the greatest amount of telling effect in the 
shortest possible space of time. This spirit of the age 
is greatly opposed to that of moral progress, which from 
its very nature must be slow, and comparatively hidden 
in its onward movement. It is often said, too, that the 
gross ignorance of the people with regard to their own 
inner or moral nature— with regard to the soul within 
them, is such as, in addition to the pressure of their 
physical wants, to shut out aU power of reaching them, 
and all chance of reaching them effectually, by any sys- 
tem of general improvement ; and it is partly from the 
prevalence of this idea that I have recommended the 
application of effort to those classes which are removed 
from labour and want, even more than to the poor. 
Yet intellectually, we find that enlightened benevolence 
does not despair of being able to reach the abodes of 
want ; and to penetrate minds long buried under gross 
ignorance. Incessant labour, unremitting attention to 
the supply of physical wants, all these, in individual 
cases, have been made to give way before general instruc- 
tion ; so that a vastly greater number of persons may be 
said to be tolerably well taught, than was the case a 
hundred years ago. 

In accordance with this general plan of doing good 
in masses, young men are now invited to meet together 
for the purposes of reading, and receiving instruction 
through other means ; all which looks on the first view 
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of it highly conducive to order, decency, and conse- 
quently good morals. For moral improvement, however, 
this plan is scarcely so advantageous as is generally sup- 
posed. An evening spent in reading, or in listening to 
a scientific lecture, is unquestionably better than an 
evening spent in rioting and licentiousness. Working 
men usually go clean and well dressed to the institution 
or lecture room, and conduct themselves with propriety 
while there : while there, too, they escape many tempta- 
tions and allurements to vice. Besides which, they are 
in the way of receiving a considerable amount of valuable 
information. 

But a question arises, whether, in the case of married 
men, a higher moral condition would not require that 
the man should spend his evenings in equal decency and 
cleanliness with his family at home ; perhaps reading to 
his wife after their children are asleep, and so making 
her the partaker of his intellectual enjoyments. This 
would be one means of benefiting the next generation ; 
whereas, according to the present system, the husband is 
out of the way of cultivating that union with his family, 
as their head, which must lie at the foundation of do- 
mestic, and therefore of social morals. 

It may be asked, and with some justice, how any man 
whose mind is awakening to knowledge, and rising in 
the scale of intellect, can spend his evenings in such 
homes, and with such wives, as we see in some of our 
cottages ? A higher state of morals amongst this class 
of people would make their domestic circimistances very 
different from what they now are. It is just the moral 
that is wanting in the cottage, — the neatly swept hearth, 
the decent meal, the smiling welcome, and the general 
good order and arrangement which even poverty need not 
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prevent. It is not the intellectual inferiority of his 
wife which sends the man away from home. Our public 
schools for the working classes sufficiently attest the fact 
that the intellectual powers of English girls — ^yes, and 
their attainments too — are quite equal to those of boys, 
making allowance, however, for the much more frequent 
and even necessary detention of girls from school, owing 
to domestic engagements. It is after marriage that the 
woman sinks, because her intellectual attainments are 
not much called for, and her morals are very low. It is 
then that she too often becomes a spectacle of degrada- 
tion, enough to frighten any man away from her society. 
And yet to this poor degraded being is committed, 
almost entirely, the moral training of the children of 
such parents. 

If anything could be done to make the cottage of the 
working man more alluring, and his wife more companion- 
able to him, they might then fill their proper place in life, 
as heads of a household however himible, and founders of 
a race however poor. Their children would naturally 
look up to the fa^er with reverence, gladly receiving in- 
struction from his lips, and he would then find his hap- 
piness in discharging the noble duty of instructing others, 
while at present he goes out to learn, and comes home 
only to eat, drink, and sleep. 

No wonder if the worn-out wife receives him, when 
he does come, with murmuring and discontent : she 
can see very little diflference betwixt the lecture-room 
and the beer-shop : both take her husband away from 
her, to spend the best hours of his lifetime in other so- 
ciety. She sees no reason why the home burden should 
not be mutually borne. A higher moral sense on the 
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husband's part^ a juster appreciation of Axxtjy would make 
him bear it wiUingly and nobly. 

Thus it would seem that some of our most enlight- 
ened institutions do not really produce the good desired, 
so far as relates to the welfare of the people. Is not 
this ^he cause — that they aim directly at intellectual, 
not at moral progress ? 
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Amonost the various means of improvement suggested 
by enlightened benevolence^ it is no less astonishing than 
it is to be deeply regretted, that so few bear any relation 
to that class of the community which supplies to the 
working man the accustomed disi)enser of his pecuniary 
means, the chief trainer of his children, and the principal 
source of his domestic prosperity and happiness ; or, it 
may be, of his misery and ruin. 

But who is the poor man's wife ? and from whence 
does she find her way to the heart and the home which 
it is her prerogative to share ? 

This inquiry is worth pursuing, because it is but too 
evident that the working man himself has but little time, 
and often less ability, for imparting that moral tone to 
the habits and modes of thinking which prevail around 
his himible hearth ; and consequently it is to the mother 
— the poor mother — that we must look for the simple 
virtues of an honest and industrious of^ring; or for 
her share in filling the gaols of her country, in peopling 
its penal settlements, or in adding to the fearful cata* 
logue of its criminal executions. 

The fact of the mother's almost paramount influence 
in humble life, so far as regards the moral training 
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of her children, is one which we seldom find disputed. 
The example of a bad father will often be found 
to operate as a warning to his children, provided the 
mother is respectable herself, and earnest, as regards 
her children, in enforcing whatis right. But the ruinous 
efiects of low principle in the mother, when exhibited in 
the characters of her children, is as -fatal to individual 
welfare as it is boundless in its social extent. And 
many women are low in principle, so far as to prevent 
the existence of any high moral feeling in their families, 
who still maintain a character of outward decency, and 
who possibly never forfeit their good name. 

Crime, when considered under the form in which I 
have ventured to clothe it, being the violent working out 
of the primary motives or animal desires of human 
nature without regard to law or consequence, might, I 
believe, in by far the greater proportion of instances 
which occur, be traced home to the early training of a 
low-principled mother. If this should seem a hard 
sentence to pronounce, we must bear in mind how many 
a youth, on the other hand, is preserved from infamy 
and crime simply by the operation of high principle on 
the part of his mother ; for the lowly dweller under a 
rustic roof, or the poor denizen of the city chamber, 
may be as high in her motives, — may be as capable of 
choosing right in preference to wrong, even at the cost 
of sufiering and privation, and this throughout all the 
apparently unimportant transactions of her narrow 
sphere of action, — as the refined, the intelligent, or the 
wealthy in their more privileged and exalted station. 

The influence of low-principled mothers, and the 
general confusion and disorder as regards right and 
wrong which necessarily prevails in households governed 
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by such women, are universally acknowledged to consti- 
tute the great counteracting difficulty which stands in 
the way of educational effort, when directed to the 
working classes. That it is almost impossible to do 
good to the children while they have such homes and 
such mothers, is a complaint which continually meets 
the ear. The boys may be made intelligent and clever, 
the girls may be well taught ; but such is the moral 
atmosphere to which they are exposed at home, and such 
especially the moral traraing of the mother, that the 
sharpened intellects of the children seem only to in- 
crease their power, and quicken their facilities in the 
way of doing wrong. 

Another characteristic of himian nature has also to be 
taken into account while pursuing these considerations. 
It is, that women are more extreme than men both in 
good and evil ; that is, as good and evil tell upon society. 
When a woman is low she is very low, when bad very 
bad ; and her power to work out evil in her intercourse 
with others is so much the greater, as she has more com- 
mand of the avenues to the himian heart, more tact in 
persuasion, more skill in gaining a point, and altogether 
more capability in the way of producing emotions 
whether of pleasure or pain. In short, the moral of 
life belongs more immediately to her ; and it is conse- 
quently to the poor man's wife that we must chiefly 
look, when we indulge the hope of reducing that firight- 
fal amount of crime which, with all our inventions, 
discoveries, and improvements, sometimes awakens a fear 
that we may not really be in so prosperous a condition, 
socially and nationally, as our rapid progress in what is 
called civilisation would lead a superficial observer to 
suppose. 
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These considerations^ instead of becoming less alarm- 
ing^ are really rendered more so by those increased 
facilities in the way of doing wrong which are derived 
from the quickening of the intellectual powers without 
the maintenance of a due balance betwixt these and 
the moral. As the knowledge of science becomes more 
generally diffused amongst the people — and great and 
laudable efforts are now making that it should be so ; 
as fresh discoveries in the way of carrying out the 
practical purposes of labour and design are daily rising 
into view ; as the love of money, with proportionately 
increased chances of obtaining it, swells up with this 
general tide of progress, it is impossible to dose our 
eyes to the peril in which we stand, — to the danger thus 
incurred by excessive eagerness after physical advantages 
-without an equal amoimt of earnestness on the side of 
moral worth. 

Laudable endeavours, I repeat, are being made ; and I 
scruple not to call them laudable, because the wives of 
poor men could not gain, but would inevitably lose, by 
their husbands being as ignorant as themselves. Such 
endeavours are being made in all our principal towns 
for instructing the working man in the common prin- 
ciples of science, as well as in other branches of know- 
ledge: he is invited to the lecture hall, the debating 
club, the news room, and the soiree; he is liberally 
supplied with cheap literature, and is farther privileged 
by having placed in his hands the public journals of 
the day, with all their records of political and other 
events ; but what, all the while, is going on within his 
home, — within that centre of domestic influence and 
moral feeling, from whence will emanate the real 
characters of his children ? For it is not their skill in 
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answering, readily, hard questions asked on the occasion 
of some great school examination which makes their 
real character, but rather what the boy has learned to 
value far above enjoyment, nay, even above life itself; 
or what. the girl has learned to love supremely — to 
suffer for— to die for, rather than resign. 

These, with a just estimate of different kinds of good 
— the high always kept high, and the low kept low — 
are what establish the character on a sound moral basis, 
or what destroy the entire order and beauty of the cha- 
racter, rendering it a mass of inconsistency, confusion, 
and ruin. 

But the poor mother, who has so much to do with 
this forming — too often with this deforming of character, 
— what is she to do ? for who thinks of her at that 
season of life when her own character is most capable 
of being rightly prepared for the work which she has 
to do? 

The poor man^s wife is generally one who has pre- 
viously been a servant ; and there is no complaint in the 
present day more rife than that of the deterioration and 
the general unsatisfactoriness of the character of our 
female servants. Wherever we go, the ear is assailed 
and the heart pained by complaints of this kind. In 
the pauses of dull conversation it seems to be a favourite 
resource to fill up the gap with alternate murmurings 
and condolences on this interminable theme ; and when 
private discontent has done its worst, we find our ser- 
vants held up to public ridicule, and stigmatised, some- 
times with more seriousness than satire, as *' the greatest 
plagues in life/' 

And yet to this hard-working, often patient, and 
long-enduring class, we owe so large an amount of ojir 
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necessary comforts^ that the wonder is we do not set 
on foot some means of preparing them better for our 
service* It is an important question how they are now^ 
prepared \ and seeing that the poor man's wife is taken 
from this class^ — that women from this dasa are in 
reality mothers of virtue or mothers of crime to a large 
portion of the community, — it becomes a question of 
vital importance to the well-being of the country at lai^e 
as to what are the direct means which we are employing 
for preparing our female servants for the right discharge 
of their duties. Already we are educating them ; and 
yet, from the general tone of popular complaint, it would 
seem that they are growing worse and worse — less and 
less amenable to authority — more and more bent upoi^ 
self-indulgence, at any cost to their employers* 

Perhaps, after all, our servants are only imbibing and 
acting out the general principles at present operating 
most powerfully in society. Perhaps they are only,, 
like others, tending upwards in what is called civilisation ; 
or, in other wards, eagerly intent upon obtaining all they 
can of present luxury and personal enjoyment, without 
regard to consequences, and without reference to any 
one but self. Perhaps with them, as with others, there 
would be no harm in this tendency, if it was only accom- 
panied by a proportionate increase of the knowledge 
of right and wrong, — with juster ideas of what in reality 
is worth attaining, and what is not ; above all, with a 
more correct estimate of the relative value of all things 
in the sight of God, and as he permits them to be placed 
before us, to choose or to refuse. 

It is hard measure that we deal out to our servants 
when we complain of them so constantly, and hold them 
up to public ridicule, and yet afford them no opportunity 
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of obtaimng that kind of preparation of character which 
alone could obviate the disadvantages of their situation^ 
and of ours in connection with them. 

In order to look fairly at the position of the poor 
man's wife as regards her fitness for training up a future 
generation of honest, industrious, and right-minded 
people, we must consider her first as the poor man's 
child, — herself imder the immediate moral influence of 
such a mother as the poor man may happen to have 
chosen for the partner of his lot. The little cottage- 
girl, with her beauty and her simplicity, — for youth 
has almost always a certain beauty of its own, and a 
certain simplicity too, — the little cottage-girl, though 
not unfirequently a favourite with the painter and the 
poet, is but too liable to be in reality a mere household 
drudge beneath her father's roof, bearing, perhaps, the 
heavy burden of childhood in her feeble arms while yet 
herself a child ; and sometimes bearing the still heavier 
burden of unthankful service under the equally deterio- 
rating influence of inconsiderate praise and blame. For 
to be praised for that which deserves no commendation, 
and blamed for what is really owing to no fault, is that 
which constitutes the very foundation of false morality 
in the young, whether exalted or lowly, whether rich or 
poor. 

The mother of the poor girl having no correct notions 
on these subjects herself, — having in fact advanced in her 
own morality but little beyond the animal condition in 
which the primary desire to get, have, and enjoy, rules 
paramoimt, — she governs her family, as all such charac- 
ters do govern, with alternate caresses and cruelty, just 
according to the temper or the impulse of the moment 
which may happen to be uppermost with herself at the 
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time. Under such a system, we always find a strong 
desire engendered to secure by any available means the 
chance of escaping blame and punishment. It is but a 
chance, under such conditions; for coaxing and indul- 
gence will sometimes occur when nothing has been done 
to call forth any extraordinary display of tenderness; 
and according to the same rule, or rather the same 
absence of rule, the most violent outbursts of rage will 
sometimes follow hard upon the steps of a well-intended 
course of action. 

Girls, as already said, have generally by nature a large 
endowment of the love of approbation, with a propor- 
tionate desire to escape censure, severity, or pimishment 
of every kind. They are by nature also quick in devis- 
ing means for avoiding blame. We see this in our 
servants every day; and it constitutes one of the 
greatest difficulties in the way of governing a household, 
that they are generally so much more anxious to avoid 
blame for the past, than solicitous to adopt a better mode 
of action for the time to come. 

The little girl, then, goes to school with this for her 
governing motive: she is generally anxious to please 
those who exercise authority over her, except in parti- 
cular cases, where she imagines that a greater amount 
of pleasure can be obtained in some other way. The 
enjoyment of the passing moment is generally all in all 
with this class of persons, whether young or old, few 
ever having learned sufficient self-denial, or having 
accustomed themselves to sufficient calculation, to 
enable them to wait even until to-morrow for a greater 
pleasure than to-day is able to affi)rd. I speak of such 
persons as a class, not of any individually ; for no one 
can honour more than I do the rare exceptions to this 
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rule, which, in spite of circumstances, we sometimes 
find. 

The little cottage -girl, when sent to school, becomes 
an apt and willing subject for that system of rewards 
and punishments by which her moral nature is chiefly 
influenced while under school discipline ; and the effect 
of such a system upon a nature thus prepared requires 
no further comment here. 

It is, however, the after-lot of the poor man^s 
daughter which has chiefly to be considered, — that inter- 
mediate stage of experience betwixt her school life and 
her life in regular service. It is this for which political 
economy has made no preparation, and upon which 
benevolence would seem to bestow but little care. 
Nothing, in fact, can weU appear more insignificant- 
nothing can seem to a superficial observer of human 
life to bear less relation to national prosperity, to the 
laws of a country, the order of society, or the commis- 
sion of crime — than the poor man's daughter just 
leaviDg school, and seeking service wherever it may be 
found, because her parents can no longer afford to 
maintain her at home. 

And yet this is the great crisis, the eventful turning 
point, in the life of the poor man's wife, — in the life of 
the mother of a generation yet to come. Accustomed 
to industry, and perhaps well-meaning, the little girl is 
anxious to provide for herself; and no one can blame 
her, if, in her ideas of provision, she includes a con- 
siderable amount of personal adornment, with food 
of good quality and always in abundance; in short, 
a larger amoimt than she has hitherto experienced of 
exactly those kinds of enjoyment which she has been 
accustomed to see most highly valued. 

2 
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But this business of seeking honest service becomes 
a very sad one, when we reflect how few kind and judi- 
cious heads of families there are who will receive the 
little imtaught servant within their doors. Some mis- 
tresses have no time to teach such troublesome inmates 
themselves : some have no patience ; others no skill : all 
dislike the idea of taking a raw child from a low home 
to receive advantages from their hands, when wanting 
help from hers. No; she must come to them better 
prepared. She must have learned to perform the 
various duties of a servant before they can receive her. 
So the poor child goes home, day after day, with her 
disappointed mother, until at last, as the other children 
of the family grow up, and food becomes more scarce, 
she is absolutely obHged to try anything, the lowest 
situation, rather than starve at home. And there axe 
always low situations enough in which such girls can be 
received, — perhaps to fight their way amongst rude 
men ; perhaps to be stormed at by coarse masters, and 
chidden by mistresses no better governed than them- 
selves. And thus, after a few years^ discipline of this 
kind — under which how many sink to rise no more ! — 
the poor girl, perhaps by some lucky chance, escapes at 
last, to be an underling in some more respectable 
household, where the servants who rule over her, having 
passed through the same preparatory process themselves, 
are too often hard task-masters, as impatient towards 
her faults as they are capricious in their own tempers, 
and unjust in their conclusions regarding human conduct 
in general. 

If our servants are really such as we hear them so fre- 
quently described, there can scarcely be aworse school than 
that which a gentle^lan^s household would afford to ayoimg 
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and ignorant girl, subjected to the moral training of such 
a system. I do not, however, believe that they are so bad : 
I do not believe that our servants afford, as a whole, a 
worse average than the rest of society, or that in moral 
worth they differ very widely from ourselves, considering 
the many disadvantages under which they labour, and 
taking into account, always with respect and gratitude, 
the many patient and willing services we receive at their 
hands, which are not, and never can be, paid for by the 
wages we give them. 

But granting all this, and more, I still believe that 
worse moral trainers of the young can scarcely be found 
than amongst persons of this class ; and even in many 
cases where the individuals themselves are truly estimable. 
For there are many unenlightened people — some, indeed, 
not servants — ^who will pursue a regular line of industry, 
obedience, and routine duty, while bearing about with 
them as complete a blank as regards any justly formed 
and direct ideas of right and wrong, as if they were 
mere machines put in action by authority, and kept in 
the way of acting right by a sort of rail-road rule. Such 
persons are often highly valued as servants, but they 
make bad directors and governors of others; because 
where a fixed line has not been laid down, or where it 
has been even in the slightest degree overstepped, they 
have no other law or rule, unless it be their own wish or 
whim ; and by this they generally direct the movements of 
the young. Thus it is that some worthy old servants 
make very bad mistresses ; and under such trainers it is 
easy to see how the impulse of the little girl to curry 
favour, and so to escape blame, will find a wide field of 
exercise, ever expatiating in the too interesting amuse- 
ment afforded by artifice and trick. 

83 
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Under the traming of the most respectable servants 
there is always this consequence to fear; but where the do- 
mestic system^ as carried on behind the scenes^ is itself 
corrupt and immoral^ it unfortunately meets in general 
but with too quick a recipient of its false and contaminating 
principles in the Httle girl whose new position as the 
yoimgest and the most helpless would become intolerable 
if she should happen to displease her associates. She 
has therefore the strong motive of self-interest to aid her 
in exercising and quickening all her powers of evasion^ 
artifice^ and expediency^ until the chances are great that 
she will become in her turn a deceiver; or, if not abso^ 
lutely false, superficial, selfish, vain, and reckless of con- 
sequences, so that the pleasure of the passing moment 
can only be made sure, or the pain of immediate failure 
in any way averted. 

This is no exaggerated picture : it is, I believe, the 
real state of things, as we should find them, if we gave 
ourselves the trouble of looking below the surface fairly 
and honestly, at that which actually is. And yet we 
complain continually of our servants, of the wives of our 
working men, and of the vices which are often harboured 
within their miserable dwellings. 

In all these considerations I have purposely left out 
the blessed influences of religion; because I am speaking 
with especial design of things which pertain to the pre- 
sent life — ^not of those which belong essentially to the 
life which is to come ; and I feel it necessary to repeat 
this statement, because it seems alike ungracious^ .and 
regardless of the vast eflForts put forth by Christian bene- 
volence, to speak of our schools for the working classes 
as imparting no higher or clearer notions of right and 
wrong than are here described. The diflBculty is great. 
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on the one hand to speak of the power of religion over 
the life and character as aU-sufficient ; and yet on the 
other to speak of right moral training as being worthy 
of the highest efforts which benevolence can put forth. 
Yet such I believe it to be, because it seems to me to be 
not only preparatory but essential to the introduction 
of those loftier hopes, those purer aspirations, and those 
nobler efforts which have eternity for their aim, the glory 
of God for their reward, and the welfare of the whole 
human family for their encouragement. 

As already said in relation to a different branch of the 
subject, why, then, not have both the religious and the 
moral element brought into operation together ? Why 
not have aU the advantages which might reasonably be 
expected from a combination of moral training reli- 
giously conducted ? Why not direct our most zealous 
and determined efforts to the training up of the class of 
children here described, in the way they should go, and 
with strict preparation for those duties which we require 
at their hands, with the fear of God before them, and 
with the Bible for their guide; that so, while learning to 
walk circumspectly through the dubious and tangled 
ways of life, they may not forget that their earthly 
course is but the beginning of one which shall never 
end? 

With these high objects in view, I believe there is no 
sphere in which Christian benevolence and enlightened 
philanthropy could more beneficially pursue their gene- 
rous and noble purposes, than in taking up the case of 
the daughters of poor men just at that critical season 
of life when their characters are receiving the most im- 
portant bias either for good or evil, and placing them 
under some system of practical usefulness which would 
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be likely to fit them^ without danger to their morals^ for 
the duties of after life. 

There are perhaps no persons so reckless of conse- 
quences with regard to expense as those who have never 
had money to call their own ; and it is remarkable that 
our female servants, who of all other individuals vrould 
seem most to need that they should husband their means 
of providing for old age, of providing even for honour- 
able marriage, are perhaps the most inconsiderate in 
spending their own as well as other people's money. 
And thus the sure ground-work of a wretched home is 
often laid in early life: for the very plenty which the 
servant enjoys beneath her master's roof only increases 
her craving for means more extended than her husband 
is likely to command ; while in the same proportion it 
adds to the disappointment and vexation, the mutual 
bickering and discontent, which are the certain conse- 
quences of want of right principle in matters of this 
kind. 

In none of the different cases which we have consi- 
dered is mere school learning of so little service as it 
is here, without an equal balance on the moral side. 

It is seldom indeed that the cottage housewife finds 
time or inclination for intellectual pursuits, unless she 
creates time for herself out of the good order of her 
household, and cultivates inclination for the sake of en- 
joying the companionship of an intelligent husban^d, and 
of benefiting the young minds committed to her care — 
unless, in short, she has the moral feeling without which 
all learning must to a certain extent be useless and with- 
out aim. The consequence generally is, that under the 
pressure of hard work, and scanty fare, with no moral 
purpose to sustain her, a sinking and deteriorating pro- 
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cess commences soon after marriage ; and thus the poor 
man^s wife becomes a spectacle to excite our pity, but too 
seldom our admiration and esteem. 

And such are the mothers of that class of beings from 
which to the greatest extent our gaols are filled. And 
seeing that this is so, we construct more prisons, and 
devise more plans for the reformation of juvenile offend- 
ers after they have fallen j until the great science of life 
would seem to be, how to get rid of the consequences of 
crime. 

When we reflect upon these things, upon the vast ar- 
ray of means employed for this purpose, including always 
the detection of the offenders and the retributive punish- 
ment of the offence,— when we consider the widely 
extended and powerftd agency kept always on the alert, 
with these objects in view, — when we take into account 
all which pervades the lengthened trial and the awfiil 
judgment, and when we add to these the various penal- 
ties enforced for minor transgressions,— the numbers of 
human beings incarcerated, exiled, or kept under some 
kind of bodily restraint, — when we consider also those 
who watch, as weU as those who suffer, it is im- 
possible to restrain the secret but earnest desire, that 
some of this effort, this time, and this vast outlay of 
means, could be expended upon the right training of the 
mothers in their early career ; so that in some cases at 
least the children of such mothers should be taught to 
walk in the ways of order, decency, and comfort, that 
thus they might be less likely to become the victims of 
crime. 
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HIGH AND LOW. 



Those who undertake the moral traming of youth will 
find their endeavours greatly facilitated by keeping 
always in view such qualities as are distinguished by the 
designation of high and low in human character^ in 
addition to those which we recognise as good and evil. 
Indeed^ no one can have seen much of society without 
being aware that the secret reference which we are con- 
tinually making in our own minds to whatever notions 
we entertain of high and low, are in reality more 
influential and more generally prevailing over our 
thoughts and actions than the references which we 
habitually make to right and wrong. In other words, 
no one can have looked much into the human heart 
without seeing that what we admiringly incline to on 
the one hand, and what on the other excites our con- 
tempt and disgust, has much more to do with our 
manners, customs, and general course of conduct, than 
those more important considerations upon which it is 
the oflSce of conscience to decide. How important does it 
then become, when looking at the subject in this point 
of view, that youth should be early trained to admire 
most that which is intrinsically best, and to regard that 
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as the highest form of character which is moulded 
according to the pure and righteous law of God. 

In this tendency to be influenced by what we admire, 
or look up to as high, we recognise a power of vast 
influence which society holds almost entirely in its own 
hands, and which the trainer can do little to control 
unless society should throw in the weight of its sanction 
on the right side. This, in fact, wiU ever be foimd to 
constitute the greatest difficulty in the way of rightly 
training the youth of the higher classes ; because wher- 
ever fashion, popular feeling, or any other manifestation 
of public opinion, tends to set up one thing as high, and 
to put down another as low, it is ahnost hopeless for any 
single individual to attempt to oppose the prevailing 
tendency. The education of character must necessarily 
have much to contend with in the way ; but, on the 
other hand, it has much to hope, and especially where 
amongst numbers of the young there is a cordial union, 
with an earnest hearty desire to assist and strengthen 
each other in upholding, as most to be honoured and 
admired, that which is truly good and great. 

In order to arrive at this happy union, and to ensure 
on the right side this cordial sympathy and willing help, 
it is of the utmost importance that the young should 
early learn to form a just estimate of the relative value 
of all which belongs to human conduct in a moral point 
of view, so as ever to esteem that as highest which is 
really best, and so on through all the various gradations 
of duty, giving the first place to that which is most im- 
portant ; and when time permits but a few duties to be 
accomplished, knowing exactly and definitively which to 
leave undone as less important than others. 

In particular and isolated cases the effects produced 
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by a correct estimate of the value of things ia general is 
less obvious then where numbers are associated together^ 
and where opinion operates in masses^ mind telling upon 
mind^ and character influencing character. A single 
individual having arrived at false conclusions might 
easily be excused on the plea of want of judgment, or 
of eccentricity, but the transactions of a community 
thus false in their estimate would inevitably be marked 
by confusion and folly : in order to avoid which, re- 
course is often had to different systems of routine, and 
this, when too obstinately persisted in, is sometimes the 
greatest folly. For instance, whore any sudden emer- 
gency occurs, a low or little mind still adheres to the 
accustomed routine, while a character truly high and 
great sees almost instantly the exact point at which 
routine may be relinquished, and not only sees this, but 
dares to do the extraordinary act which such an emer- 
gency demands. 

The glory of what we openly recognise as heroism 
has been chiefly won in this manner. But while on the 
one hand this daring to depart from accustomed routine 
has often wreathed the victor's brow with laurel, on the 
other it has not unfrequently sent home the disappointed 
hero to stand as a traitor or a criminal before the bar of 
justice. So capricious is popular opinion, — so apt to 
decide upon human conduct according to its success, 
and not according to its merit. 

Intellectually, then, the high character is one who 
sees instantly the wisest, the most prudent, or the most 
politic mode of acting. Morally, the high character is 
one who in his own person acts promptly and unhesi- 
tatingly according to such clearness of perception. But 
as neither can reasonably expect to act thus on great 
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occasions alone^ or as tlie result of mere momentary 
decision, there requires, for the estabUshment of high 
character upon a sure basis, a constant and habitual 
reference, in small things as weU as great, to that scale 
of value by which all are kept in their proper place, all 
being estimated at their relative worth. 

A high character is not one, then, who cares only for 
high things and is regardless of low, but one who finds 
place and room for all. Thus we are often struck with 
the simplicity of persons of superior mind and cha- 
racter when they speak in common language of common 
things. The fact is, they can speak of all things, and 
give attention to all ; but the secret of their superiority 
consists in their never placing the little in positions 
which ought to be appropriated by the great. 

A low character, strictly speaking, is one who is inca-< 
pable of high thoughts, high sentiments, or high motives. 
But a character naturally capable of these may become 
low in consequence of losing sight of proportion in its 
general estimate of things; and thus, on occasions when 
the great ought to predominate, bringing forward the 
httle, and placing them first in consideration. 

This confusion in the relative value of things, — this 
magnifying of trifles, with a proportionate disregard of 
matters of importance, however foolish it may be in 
human conduct when the intellectual powers alone are 
concerned, is doubly so when a moral estimate has to be 
taken; and it becomes a thousandfold more to be 
dreaded when we regard it as pervading the whole of a 
person^s life, — still more so when we regard it as per- 
vading the lives of communities of people. 

Already has sufficient allusion been made to selfish- 
ness as exhibited in the love of money, or of those 
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personal indulgences which money can procure. If the 
aspect of society exhibits as its chief charad;eristic this 
love of money, — ^if it appears that men generally seek 
after money, and esteem it above all other kinds of good, 
— ^if they honour the successful man more than they 
honour the simply virtuous, and bestow their favours 
upon those who have become rich rather than upon 
those who have denied themselves for conscience sake, 
then it may be said that the moral estimate of society 
as a whole has become degraded, — the true balance lost, 
and that consequently a low moral condition pervades 
the classes amongst which such discrepancies are found. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that such a condition of 
society is extremely adverse to that education which is 
necessary for the formation of character after a true and 
high model. 

In a simple and comparatively primitive state of 
society the lines of demarcation betwixt high and low 
are often strongly marked, especially as regards parti- 
cular actions. In the history of different nations and 
people we find that the age of heroism is generally one 
of simplicity. Patriotism, self-sacrifice for the good of 
the community, with many other heroic virtues, are 
there brought prominently forward. And such is not 
unfrequently the case in great national and political 
changes to which all coimtries are liable, — such as the 
overthrow of old institutions, or the establishment of 
order after rebellion and misrule. Periods and events 
of this kind are generally marked by the starting out 
into light of a certain greatness of character, which, 
however, seldom lasts, because wanting in the component 
elements of true greatness ; and consequently where this 
is the case mankind have scarcely time to wonder at the 
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brilliance of the new hero before his glory becomes 
obscured by the intervention of some low motive, — such 
as self-love, or the gratification of some ignoble passion. 
In such cases the greatness is in the act, not in the cha- 
racter ; and in this maimer some of the most distin- 
guished exploits have failed to preserve those who 
performed them from contempt. The danger to which 
we are subjected by society is that of worshipping such 
heroes of a moment because of their success, and thus 
holding them up to the admiration of mankind as the 
highest of all characters. 

As civilisation advances, as population increases, 
and as our means of living and enjoying life become 
more elaborate as weU as various, the motives of human 
conduct also become more complicated and entangled, 
so that it is extremely difficult to point out exactly 
where true greatness is to be found. 

Admiration and contempt the yoimg will be sure to 
bestow somewhere, for they are perpetually expending 
their feelings upon liking and disliking, praising and 
dispraising, even where there is little ground for either ; 
so that any one who could discover some method of 
directing their admiration always up to that which is 
especially high, and worthy to be admired, would render 
great service to the cause of education, as well as to 
mankind in general. 

In a highly civilised and complicated state of society 
there is always great danger of principles as weU as 
motives being lost sight of, because people's minds, 
under this condition of life, are so much more occupied 
with the details of conventionalism than with the true 
elements of human character, or with the real founda- 
tions of human conduct. Thus we live on from day to 
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day pursuing the accustomed routine of business or 
pleasure^ — Tisiting and receiving visits, — dressing and 
furnishing our houses, all in the most approved manner, 
until we are in danger of forgetting that the qualities 
of high and low belong to anything beyond the choice 
of our equipments, or the family and station of those 
with whom we meet. 

Simple, harmless, — ^nay, even right, to some extent, 
as this mode of life may appear, it stiU presents a for- 
midable barrier to the introduction of any higher 
standard amongst the yoimg than that which is upheld 
by the general approval of the particular circle in which 
they move. They feel, in fact, no harm, — ^no condem- 
nation in this mode of life. It is exactly that to which 
they are trained and accustomed. They are not in their 
own persons called upon for great actions. All that 
really seems likely for them, — ^hemmed in as they are 
by conventionalities, — ^ministered to by indulgence, — 
accommodated, served, assisted on eveiy hand, — all that 
seems likely for them to have to care about is not to 
overstep the nice boimdary line of propriety as laid 
down by society : in short, not to offend either the 
taste or the tempers of those with whom they associate 
on terms of equality. 

I know of nothing more diflScult for direct moral 
training to undertake than this soft, plausible, and easy- 
going habit of life, in which, owing to the restraints of 
long approved custom, and the influence of good man- 
ners and good taste, there appears to be nothing but 
kindly feeling, with a certain amoimt of good will, 
accompanied by sweetness of every description. And 
to this, as the highest condition of life, the young are 
generally taught, — not expressly, but virtually, — ^to look 
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as their standard of merit ; because unless some glaring 
breach of order, or some violation of good taste, should 
occur, there seems little ground for disapprobation or 
reproof. And this sleeping on the surface of a silver 
lake when no winds ruffle it, is that which deceives us 
so fataUy when we dream that nothing more is required 
of education than it now offers to the young. 

Happily for us, — most happily when the event is ♦ 
turned to good account, — there comes inevitably, some 
time in the course of life, the ruffling breeze, — ^the rising 
wave,— perhaps the storm : well, indeed, if it comes 
gently at first, so as to give us time to trim our sails 
and steer our vessel from the rocks : well if it comes 
so as to make us understand, before we feel the lesson 
too severely, what are those elements of true greatness 
which would bear us through eveiy vicissitude, always 
prepared for the high,— the mighty,— the sublime, even 
while necessarily occupied with things which are compa- 
ratively insignificant and low. 

I believe, however, that much of this preparation 
might be afforded to the yoimg if we would be really in 
earnest in our moral training, and not allow ourselves 
to remain so often satisfied with their acquisition of 
high learning, or high accomplishments, unaccompanied 
by high principles ; thus resting our hopes of the forma- 
tion of character upon a careful and creditable observance 
of all the ornamental details of polished life, which of 
themselves are neither high nor low except as they are 
associated with motive and principle. It is the motive 
and the principle of all such actions and observances 
with which moral training has to do. 

As the traveller along a level country knows but 
little of the relative proportions of that scenery through 
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winch lie passes^ so it is that^ in pursuing the smooth 
and even course of polished life^ we do not really see the 
actual value of those principles which make all the 
difference betwixt high and low in character. But no 
sooner does the traveller exchange his level path for the 
ascent^ than he begins not only to see farther^ but to 
distinguish more correctly the height and the size of the 
^ objects which lie around him. And as he rises higher^ 
and yet higher still, what revelatiom burst upon his 
view ! The great arch of heaven's blue sky, of which 
he saw but little from his low abode, now seems to span 
the universe. Space which he measured by the boun- 
dary of estates now swells into infeuty. Air which he 
breathed but faintly in the curtained room he now 
exults and bathes in, as if a new element had filled his 
very soul with ardour and delight. Light, that blessed 
boon which he was fain sometimes to purchase with his 
gold, now fills the world, — pure, liberal, and free. 
There is enlargement of existence in all tins, yet nothing 
self-exalting ; for when the traveller looks downwards to 
the abodes of men, what specks appear ! — ^himself, the 
dweller there, how insignificant ! amongst all this infi- 
nitude of space and light, and majesty and freedom. 

It is good sometimes to have our notions of the com- 
parative magnitude and importance of physical things 
corrected in this manner; but it is better still for the 
moral nature that we should sometimes feel our whole 
being thus lifted up, — even though it should be by 
affliction, — out of the ordinary pursuits and sordid cares 
of life j and that we should thus be made to stand as it 
were upon some great eminence, from whence we can 
more truly estimate the relative proportions of time and 
eternity. We call those dispensations too frequently 
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calamities by which we are in this maimer perhaps 
suddenly or violently released from the bondage of this 
lower world and placed upon the mountain height,— the 
clouds parted before us, — the gates unfolded, — the light 
permitted to shine round about us, and truth itself 
made manifest, so far as it is possible to be so, to our 
finite comprehension. But surely it would be a greater 
calamity to be denied the privilege of this far-vision 
than to pay for it the heavy price even of bereavement, 
suffering, or sorrow. 

But it is not always necessary that we should endure 
affiction in order to be lifted out of the entanglement 
of ordinary and inferior affairs. It is sometimes our 
privilege to stand upon the eminence so as to experience 
this enlargement of being, and this comprehensiveness 
of vision, without havii^ to pay so sad a price for the 
advantage. Perhaps this is never more deeply felt than 
when we are ourselves the subjects of some generous or 
ennobling emotion, — ^when we have just formed a resolu- 
tion to do right at the cost of self-interest,— when we 
have exercised forgiveness towards an enemy, or even 
prayed to be forgiven ourselves : in short, whenever we 
have accepted a hard duty for the sake of following in 
the steps of Him who for our sakes accepted ignominy, 
suffering, and death. 

The enlargement of being here described as belonging 
to this state of exaltation bears no relation whatever to 
selfishness or pride. Far from it : for a noble nature is 
never less proud than when exalted; a generous nature 
never less selfish than when fiUed with a sublime sense 
of the true value of life, and the vastness of that exist- 
ence which can never end. It is this true measurement, 
this boundless reach of majesty and excellence, which 
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on such occasions we most fiilly believe in, and not only 
believe, but know and feel. Thus, when we experience 
in ourselves the most intense and disinterested affection, 
we are, in a certain sense, most able to understand and 
appreciate the enduring nature, — the undying reality of 
love. It is thus with pity, and with others of our least 
selfish and least worldly emotions; for when we are 
brought into a state to weep sincerely with those who 
weep, — to serve them, — ^to suffer for them, — almost to 
die for them, — we can then best understand, though 
always in an inferior degree, what was the nature and 
extent of that pity to which we owe the deepest of our 
mercies, and the loftiest of our hopes. Far, indeed, is 
this kind of experience removed from selfishness or pride ; 
so far, that I believe we are never more lowly than 
when contemplating the height to which we might 
attain; never more stripped of self-esteem, and self- 
righteousness, than when contemplating the wonders of 
God's providence in connection with the still greater 
wonders of his boundless and long-enduring love to 
man. 

In all the profound yet tender offices of religion, — ^in 
aU the spiritual exercises of the soul before its Maker, — 
in all the promptings of those holy influences which 
come immediately from on high, — there is, perhaps, the 
ftdlest measure which we are ever permitted to enjoy, 
on earth, of this exaltation of being, with its ever- 
accompanying capability of estimating things according 
to their true value. For that is not real exaltation 
which prevents this general estimate, by embracing only 
what is high, and shutting out the view of relative and 
inferior things. In this respect there is no test like 
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religion; for while it opens up to the mind those 
sublime realities which lie beyond this lower sphere, it 
loses not the connecting links which bind together, as 
in one golden chain, all those duties, whether high or 
low in the world's estimate, which belong to the affairs 
of time, giving them each their just value as belonging 
also to the deeper things of God. In this manner very 
simple characters, when brought under the influence of 
true religion, will sometimes become to a great extent 
both enlightened in their conceptions, and far-reaching 
in their views, from the fact of having learned to 
measure all things earthly by a heavenly standard, and 
to estimate all things finite by their eternal worth. 

Unquestionably there are many advantages of a purely 
intellectual nature which concur ixi promoting this widely 
extended vision, and this consequent ability to compare 
and so to estimate the relative value of things. The 
discoveries of science and of enterprise, — ^the results of 
thought and study, — the contemplation of facts in 
natural and indeed in all history, such especially as tend 
to display the wisdom and goodness of God in his 
creation, are eminently calculated to exalt our ideas of 
what is truly great, and proportionately to reduce our 
ideas of things which axe insignificant. Hence the 
great value, even in a moral point of view, of such 
enlargement of the mind as admits of these subjects in 
their highest sense being taken in as it were by one 
general grasp of vision, after their separate details have 
been examined. But for a thousand individuals who 
can examine the details, how few there seem to be 
capable of taking in the general view ! Hence much 
advantage on the moral side is lost; and from the same 
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cause the man of extensive knowledge does not always 
rise to a proportionate height in his general character. 

But our social peculiarities still present the greatest 
difficulties which have to be encountered in the attain- 
ment of a high moral standard amongst the young. 
And^ as chief amongst these^ it is necessary again to 
refer to that all-pervading tendency to be satisfied with 
mere external propriety and refinement, so long as all 
goes smoothly on ; a complacency which is only to be 
roused from its indifierence by the commission of crime, 
or by any other violation of propriety. But as this 
outward and yet undeviating decorum can only be strictly 
maintained by extreme attention to detail, those indivi- 
duals who are not employed in the actual business of 
life make themselves busy for the most part about little 
things, such as belong to mere external or personal 
matters. Now it is scarcely possible to be continually 
occupied in this manner, if at the same time exempt from 
any absolute necessity for self-denial, for eflfort, for 
greatness of any kind, or even for reflection upon subjects 
of deep moment, without being in danger of falling into 
a low condition both intellectually and morally. Hence 
amongst the most refined, and amongst those who are 
surrounded by every luxury, and every embellishment 
which money can procure, how often do we meet with 
characters essentially low, though they may be far from 
being either coarse or rude. 

It is a striking characteristic of the class of persons 
here alluded to, that they 'generally speak of facts as 
facts, without allusion to cause or consequence; and 
that, in so doing, they confine their attention almost 
exclusively to such as belong to manners, modes of life. 
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business, or amusement : tliat when they speak of any^ 
thing to' be adnnred, or'the contrary, tU estimate of 
its value is purely conventional, admitting of no greater 
weight, or wider measurement, than belongs to the circle 
of society in which they move, and which is in reality 
to them the world — the universe. Even amongst such 
persons there is a "lower depth,** which I would specify 
as being occupied by those who, discussing almost exclu- 
sively the small matters of food and raiment, educe £rom 
such topics whatever falls within their estimate as high 
or low. 

Persons who converse, and think, and live after this 
fashion, are often distinguished as worldly, and con- 
demned as such by another class of persons scarcely 
distinguishable from them, except that their conversation 
assumes a religious turn, and so takes up the minute 
details of the service of the temple, the candlesticks, the 
altars, and especially the priest who ministers therein. 
It would be extremely difficult to convince any person 
accustomed to think and converse upon these subjects 
almost exclusively, and accustomed while doing so to 
believe themselves thinking and conversing religiously, 
— ^it would be extremely difficult to convince them that 
there was any need to bestir oneself at aU about a higher 
tone of moral feeling, or a higher order of character, 
than a stricter observance of these minute details, and a 
more incessant talking about them, would seem to imply. 
And thus we meet even here, amongst really scrupulous 
and well-meaning people^ another great hindrance to the 
establishment of human character upon a higher, nobler^ 
and more enduring basis. 

How best to meet these and many other of the diffi- 
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culties which have been alluded to, is a question of 
increasing importance, because of the difficulties them- 
selves arising chiefly out of our rapidly increasing 
civilisation. It would indeed appear almost hopeless, 
but for some grounds of encouragement yet to be pointed 
out. In the meantime, and always, we should do well 
to consider how we may best help the rising generation 
to overstep those seemingly trivial, but really serious 
entanglements, which so effectually clog and retard their 
upward progress. 

Of the intellectual advocate of learning, and nothing 
but learning, as at present taught, I would venture to 
ask, — does learning find for men, or women either, their 
proper places and right occupation in the world ? Now 
that widely extended vision to be obtained by true exalta- 
tion of character, and that just estimate of the relative 
value of things in general which I have supposed to be 
thus obtained, though perhaps essentially a moral acqui- 
sition, is in reality that which teaches persons to see 
what objects are best worth pursuing, and so to know them- 
selves that they understand not only what they are, 
but whereabouts they are in relation to others ; by the 
same means they also understand before whom they may 
place themselves, and behind whom they ought to retire, 
as well as on what occasions to come forward and when 
to keep back ; which points of wisdom, with regard to 
relative importance, down to the minutest act of duty, 
and up to the highest, I imagine to embrace the most 
useful kind of learning which any human being is likely 
to acquire. Thus, intellectually, there is much service 
rendered to mankind by striving after this peculiar kind 
of moral elevation of character. 
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As a matter of principle, I believe that one of the 
surest methods of leading the yomig up to this point of 
exaltation would be to teach them early — and it is a 
lesson which must be taught both earnestly and con- 
sistently — ^that truth is better than glory ; that right is 
better than success. The sure foundation of a high cha- 
racter might, I believe, be often laid in an early and in- 
tense desire after truth, a love of truth for its own sake ; 
and a firm belief that he is at once the wisest and the 
greatest man who will most willingly learn what is true 
even from a little child. A child? Alas ! that is not the 
trying test. It may be truth from an enemy — ^from an op- 
posing party — ^from those who are despised as ignorant, or 
shunned as base. When we can be content, nay grateful, 
to receive truth from all, or any of these sources, and to 
cherish it when so received as amongst the brightest jewels 
in our possession, then we may hope that even our per- 
sonal influence will do something towards raising the 
moral tone of the characters with whom we associate. 

In the same way, a sincere and cordial recognition of 
excellence wherever foimd, or of goodness under any 
form, would go far with the young in raising them above 
the littleness of party prejudice, of low jealousies, and of 
paltry feelings of many kinds, to which those who are un- 
instructed on these points are always liable. To be able 
honestly and frankly to confess that an enemy has done 
well ; that a rival has succeeded when we have failed ; 
or that a person otherwise despised has acted a true and 
noble part, — all this, consistently and faithfully, and 
prayerfully acted out for the sake of the young minds 
which take their tone from ours, and look up to us for 
encouragement in what is honourable, just, and true. 
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would surely be as beneficial to ourselves as to others ; 
nor could it well entirely fail to make us in some degree 
assimilate in character to that which we most truly ad- 
mire in others. 

To these means of raising the whole being up to a 
high standard^ many more might be added somewhat 
similar in nature. I will only speak of one. It is a 
certain sincerity in all that we do — an evident and always 
perceptible belief that the thing which we uphold as best 
and highest^ is really best and highest to us. There 
must be no trifling with youth on points so momentous 
as this. Sincere itself, the very spirit of youth is 
wounded by a want of sincerity in others. If we mean 
seriously, we must look seriously ; and if we pretend to 
rejoice we must do so heartily, and with no stint of joy- 
ful look, manner, and expression. Sorrow and joy must 
both be sacred things with us ; and with these two holy 
instruments, which God has placed within the reach of 
all, we must not refuse our tears to even the slightest 
stain of guilt, nor our smiles to the cup of cold water 
given in the hour of need. 

Indeed, there is no transgression of the moral law too 
slight to be marked with a proportionate evidence of 
sorrow; and no temptation overcome, no sacrifice en- 
dured, no duty faithfully performed for conscience sake, 
too trifiing in its details to constitute a fitting subject for 
our gratitude and joy. Each, however, in its due mea- 
sure ; for even here the just proportion of great and 
small, of high and low, should never be permitted to es- 
cape our observation. 

Could this just and true bestowment of joy and sorrow 
be maintained throughout a family, I believe there would 
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be no setting bounds to the good eflfects produced; 
amongst which I would place, as by no means lowest in 
value, that generous and noble belief in excellence, with- 
out which a character must ever be wanting in faith, if 
not also in the sister graces of hope and charity. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

GROUNDS OF ENCOUBAOEMENT. 

In pointing out the grounds of encouragement, wliicli it 
now becomes our pleasant duty to consider, I shall divide 
them into two classes, — ^particular, and general; and 
amongst the former I know of none which it becomes 
us more gratefully to acknowledge than the attention 
which is now paid by the higher classes of society to the 
wants of the lower. I am not alluding to acts of charity, 
nor to personal influence extending from the mansion 
to the peasant^s home, but to those noble instances, — 
happily for the country at large becoming more and 
more frequent, — in which distinguished individuals, so 
situated that their personal comfort can scarcely be 
interfered with by the condition of the poor, engage in 
plans for the promotion of their welfare, and even take 
upon themselves the arduous task of instructing them 
by public lectures on popular and interesting subjects. 

Never, perhaps, in the history of our civilisation was 
the condition of the people generally the subject of so 
much disinterested and thoughtful attention as at the 
present time. The structure of the dwellings of the 
poor, the health of towns, and innumerable subjects of a 
similar nature, are now taken up in the most earnest 
manner, and treated carefully and candidly by those 
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who have no personal interests at stake^ nor any other 
motive for their noble exertions than the desire of bene- 
fiting that class of their fellow beings who are least 
able to secure comforts or conveniences for themselves. 
All these endeavours, so generously put forth, may be 
legitimately classed amongst high moral purposes and 
aims ; and as such they afford cheering encouragement 
to hope that they will not be confined to the physical 
wants of the community, — that they will not even stop 
short at the intellectual, but will extend higher, ever 
deepening and widening in their influence, until they 
embrace that region of improvement in which man 
learns to become a better member of society, a better 
father — husband — son: happy for him, and for all 
connected with him, if he becomes a better Christian I 

Many plans, institutions, and movements in society, 
which aim directly either at physical or intellectual im- 
provement, are, in this way, purely and highly moral in 
their own nature, inasmuch as they emanate &om the 
sentiment of benevolence, or good- will towards mankind 
in general. But there are others brought into active 
operation in the present day, which combine with the 
same motives a purpose purely moral in itself; and we 
can never claim to be considered as thoroughly interested 
in the good of any class of the community imtil we are 
willing to welcome from auy quarter, aud under any 
lawM form, that which really (does them good. 

In this light the Temperance movement, however 
humble in its mode and sphere of operation, stands high 
in consideration as a moralising means, and perhaps not 
least so for the secondary or relative good ^hich it has 
effected. As a ground of encouragement this movement 
is the more striking, because it shows what can be done 
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by the people themselyes in the practice of that great 
lesson which teaches the wisdom of making a supposed 
immediate good give place to a good which is more 
remote, and yet more certain. The temperance move- 
ment is also remarkable in itself, as having stirred up 
so vast a number of persons, — especially in the lower 
and middle ranks of life, — ^to act vigorously and unani- 
mously upon motives of pure benevolence, so that 
whether we adopt their principles in our conduct or 
not, we can neither undervalue their motives nor the 
good which has thus been effected. 

The abolition of slavery, commenced and carried on 
by an impetus entirely moral, was a noble and memo- 
rable instance of what men can do when they rouse 
themselves in earnest to serve their fellow men. The 
abolition of a yet more degrading and more cruel 
slavery, — a slavery whose fatal bondage it is far more 
difficult to break,— is that which in the instance above 
alluded to has more recently awakened the same spirit 
of energetic benevolence in generous natures, whose 
noble purpose is simply to deny themselves, aad to 
induce others to do the same, lest their example should 
cause a weak brother to offend. The wisdom of this 
purpose in itself ought not to be judged of always by 
the means employed in carrying it out, because the 
means are for the most part accidental, and such as 
men work with when they are not in a position to 
choose better. The means employed for saving property 
which is on fire are not always exactly what good taste 
would select, — not even the best ; but the urgency of 
the occasion is such, that almost any lawful means are 
better than that the property should be totally destroyed. 
It is thus with the temperance cause. Until higher and 
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better means can be rendered available, society has 
much to be thankful for in those, however humble they 
may be, by which so many of its members are snatched 
from temptation, and rescued from ruin the most fatal, 
and in all its associations the most degrading. 

And after all, notwithstanding its rude machinery, — 
its spectacles — its bombast, — appliances common enough 
to almost all great movements which commence amongst 
the people, — ^notwithstanding all this, there is a moral 
beauty in the principle itself which rises at times into 
the region of sublimity, combining as it does the spirit- 
stirring elements of the graadest heroism, with the 
poetry of woman^s love, and childhood^s tears, — in short, 
with the deep outpouring of all that is most intense in 
human feeling. 

Of whom in reality is this vast army, with its onward 
march, composed ? Of men who have performed that 
great exploit too difficult for half the world, — of men 
who have denied themselves. Many have given, but 
these have given up. In some instances where there 
was no encouragement, but rather mockery and scorn, — 
in some instances where there was nothing to fall back 
upon but hunger and want ; yet on they move. Some 
have given up, havii^ nothing but a strong arm, a cool 
head, and a clear conscience left; yet on they move. 
Some have given up while surroimded by all the luxu- 
ries and amenities of polished life, making themselves a 
scoff and a bye-word to their friends ; yet on they move. 
No question about rank or party stops their course: 
they have a great purpose to carry out, on the accom- 
plishment of which they believe depends the happiness 
of uncounted multitudes, — on which they believe de- 
pends the unbroken chain of family concord, the father's 
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hope^ the mother's joy, the golden promise of untamted 
youth, and the glorious harvest of manhood's well -spent 
prime. They have a great purpose to carry out : how 
otherwise can the work be done ? Let those instruct 
us who have discovered a wiser and a better way. 

The next subject of a particular nature which affords 
cheering hope of moral progress, as indicated by the 
present times, is the establishment of ragged and other 
schools for the most destitute portion of the community, 
in which the means employed are carefully directed to 
the moral nature of those who are thus taught. In 
fact, there is no dealing with such pupils unless they 
can, in some way or other, be made sensible of right, 
and amenable to some form of order and rule. Thus 
their teachers, fearless of any flaw to be complained of 
in their scholastic process, and unshackled by the pre- 
judices and conventionalities of that society which may 
be said to have cast these stray branches off from the 
parent tree, go directly to the hearts of their pupils, — 
lay hold of their moral nature at once, — and thus obtain 
a power and an influence over them, in the way of doing 
good, which in many higher institutions might be envied 
by those who would gladly effect the same amount of 
good, but dare not use the means. 

It is to a great extent from the simple operation of 
the moral motive of doing good that so vast an amount 
of benefit results from the institution and faithful 
maintenance of Sunday schools. The very principle of 
voluntary teaching, — of laborious painstaking and con- 
stantly recurring attention on the part of those who are 
under no compulsion to leave their homes for such a 
purpose, — has a deep moral, which is surely, though 
perhaps unconsciously, felt by children thus taught.. 
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There is perhaps less of direct authority exercised in 
Sunday schools than in any other^ and the moral 
influence obtained over the pupils^ with the power to do 
them good^ is consequently greater. It would be 
greater stiU, — ^indeed there would be scarcely any limit 
to its. extent^ — but for the infpequency of its operation^ 
being only on one day in seven, while the intervening 
six are left too frequently to bad companionship, and to 
aoomteractingienceathoxne. 

We have now the pleasure of recording amongst other 
grounds of encouragement the establishment of refor- 
matory schools for juvenile oflfenders ; and scarcely can 
we find a more cheering sign amongst those of the 
present times^ than the favourable regard which these 
establishments obtain from so many of the wealthy and 
the influential, as well as the benevolent, who occupy 
the higher ranks of society. The direct working of 
such schools must ever depend upon a different kind 
of agency; but it is no slight privilege for those who 
work in any way for the good of their fellow beings 
when they enjoy the countenance, the assistance, and 
the encouragement of the more influential and en- 
lightened portions of the community. 

That all punishment should, as far as possible, be 
made reformatory, is a great moral principle which 
appears to be gaining ground; and with reference to this 
principle our prisons are now constructed, and their 
disdpliae maintained. These dawnings of hope, how- 
ever, I would still venture to suggest are too much 
confined to the dark extremes of society, — ^to the region 
where ignorance is gross and passion supreme. Could 
the same benevolent exertion and the same great prin- 
ciples be brought to bear upon the neutral ground 

u 
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irliere Iramaa being» are still camparatiTely iiMdr- 
rapted^ many a fiightM crime miglit be prevented^ — > 
mtOij a fiery passion so disciplined in early youth a0 to 
be recc^iused in after life only as tbe natund impetoi 
of healthy and nsefiil action. 

Sources of encouragement drawn £rDm individoal 
eharacter and effort mighty without doubt^ be nkulti^ 
pKed almost beyond limit ; but a0 these fo]*m no portiOtt 
of a system^ they cannot properly become the SfQlgeet of 
much remark or comment here^ only so &r as they 
might serre to show that moral power is always at wor'k^ 
either for good or evil, — at work even in our plans of 
education, though often without method, and almost 
without consciousness on the part of those who jdan^*^ 
at work in such a manner, and with such an amount of 
force, as to produce at times those startling evesits 
which thrill society with simultaneous emotion^ and 
supply the p^e of history with some of its most 
striking illustrations of human character. 

That such instances and such emotions are not only 
common but inevitable to our nature, is a fact which 
brings us to the consideration of those grounds of 
encouragement which are of a more general nature. I 
would here speak of that which I do not know how to 
describe better than as a want, --an innate craving of 
our nature for the exercise of the moral faculties with 
which that nature in a greater or a less degree may hav6 
been endowed. And this want of exercise, this craving 
for outburst into action, is generally found to exist in a 
greater degree than belongs to the intellectual faculties, 
just in proportion as the moral sentiments are more 
emotional, and consecfuently more intimately connected 
with sensations of pleasure and pain. 
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In ^arefiilly etudjiag tbe natuxBof tliis want^ I hayse 
fieeBL led to beHeve tliat nmcli of what is attributed to 
pw Uancj oar imaginatioiL origiBaiss almost entirdy in 
iSaoM 'wanb-^I wduld more willingly call it €lim jn-ovirion 
«-^-of omr natare. Much of the pleasure derived from 
"works of fiction, as well as from theatrical exhibitions, I 
bdieve might be found to originate here,-^at all events 
with that class of persons who eajoj deeply the lofty 
«ad inspiriting emotions whidi the best novels and 
ihrwnas are desired to call forth. A strong sense of 
jostioe or right, for instance^ how it thirsts for satisfiEU^ 
ilaon until it reaches the culminating point of retribution ! 
ficone of onr pc^olar writem of fiction in tiie present 
day wonld ^eem to have obtained their strong hold upon 
43ie peopk from liiifi cause, far more than ev^ from the 
ttuusement which their stories afford. I speak not of 
the eorreetn£S8 of the sentiments awakened, — timt is a 
totally different matter,^^only that the sentimeiDt is 
theBe,-*-has been implanted there by the Author at our 
being, and will exist Ibere, and wAit there, always ready 
to be turned into every channel which may be q^ned 
to it by tiie influences of education and society. 

I am quite aware that there are individual characters 

so constituted as to possess originally but asmall amount 

of the nuical element in their own nature, and who can 

thus remam perfectly satisfied witii the exei»ase of their 

intellectual powers alone, never craving much beyond ; 

but there are others, and of these we might say nuilti- 

todes, whOj after a long day spent at the desk, the eounter, 

or the work-soom; or spent even in higher departments 

of oeenpaiicm, if they are there confined to tibe exeioise 

of ibwo portions of their nata)» elon^^the physical, and 

theintelkctualj still worse if thqr a«e confined to the 

u 2 
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purely intellectaal^— rthere are persons so occapied who, 
at the dose of a weary day, having perhaps but a scanty 
measure of home comforts and domestic affection, expe- 
rience a perfect hunger after some kind of excitement, 
into which they can throw more of what is popularly 
called heart than into their daily occupations. The story 
which they had so reluctantly laid aside the night be- 
fore is then seized eagerly, and as eagerly perused, not so 
much for its fancy or its wit, as for the sake of getting 
the wrong set right; the helpless or suffering defended 
and restored to peace; the beautiful preserved from in- 
jury and oppression; the wicked and malevolent punished; 
and all that disorder with which the novel-writer delights 
to tantalize his reader brought into a state of method, 
completeness, and satisfaction. Little do such indivi- 
duals sometimes think, that they are expending in this 
way, upon empty words, those precious feelings which 
God has given them for the high purpose of bringing this 
active, busy, thickly peopled world into a condition of 
greater order, and cohsequently greater harmony with 
the Divine will. 

That there is this deep innerfeeling working in count- 
less myriads of human hearts — ^working, and ever work- 
ing still, although, as has been said before, it may only 
be upon empty words — ^is sufficiently attested by the 
general habits which people form, and by the amusements 
which they seek out for themselves. In fact, the very 
principle of moral feeling is embodied in that word, of 
perhaps too frequent application, interesting. When 
anything strikes our attention, and at the same time 
awakens our moral sentiments; when it startles us into 
sudden emotion, or plunges us into deep tenderness of 
soul ; wliQVL it rouses us out of the stagnation of ordi- 
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nary life, and fills ns, as it were, with a more vital 
existence, — we call that thing interesting, whatever it 
may be ; and yet when we feel in this mamier inspirited, 
capable either of self-devotion or of enterprise, we may 
not have been using our intellectual powers in any high 
d^ree, perhaps scarcely using them at all, only as the 
medium through which our feelings have been acted upon. 

Such emotions tell us there is another portion of our 
nature, besides the intellectual, which is capable of illi- 
mitable action; for the use of the moral faculties does 
not exhaust, it rather exhilarates and strengthens. 
These feelings of our nature working out in their appro- 
priate emotions, tell us' more than any other of the 
Divinity that stirs within us, — of the imperishable nature 
which it may be our happy and our holy privilege to 
render, back to God who gave it, either to fulfil high 
purposes of ministering benevolence, or to rest for ever, 
where only such natures can rest, in the kingdom of 
blessedness, loving and adoring. Loving, adoring, and 
ever learning, would be the fulfilment of the highest law 
of nature, as well as of the Diviue law. Learning per- 
haps the wisdom and the goodness of those mysterious 
dispensations which looked so dark and doubtful to our 
earth-bedouded eyes, — learning perhaps the history of 
other worlds, and the various dealings of Grod respecting 
them, with the dispensation of His love to all. This it 
is, and this alone, to which our finite views can now 
aspire, as the most entire consummation we are capable 
of conceiving of that happiness for which our moral and 
our intellectual powers combined, are, or might be, every 
day preparing us. 

We perceive these influences at work when a nation 
or a commimity is stirred by some great event calami- 
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tons or otiierwifle; imd when, moved by pity^ or iasfi* 
rited by glory^ die people rise iiiniiltaneoti8ly, at mice 
lifted abore the little prqudices and low conaideratioiM 
which kept them at other times asonder. Can any 
power, £br instance, be so terrible to the offender, can 
any formal array or preparation for retributive jnsticB 
inflict so deep a thrill of apprehensioii, as the manifentwl 
feeling of an excited multitude, bdieving themselves as 
a people to have been oppressed, insulted, or injured in 
AeSx rights T Or let us oonnder the solemn awe of soom 
great act<tf worship, as it penetrates the hearts of thorn* 
sands. It is not tibe pealing azKthem, nor die gotine 
beauty of the stately aisle, nor priest, Uisr prayer, wkkdi 
Beoessarily calls Ibrth such deep awe. It has been Mk 
in silence stiU as death, andwfaere there was mo outward 
show of beauty or subUmity to strike the senses. It is 
the m.oral being that is simultaneously stirred witbin 
diis multitude, and the vast union of feeling deepens the 
effect upon eadi and alL Again, can any impulaa 
manifesting itself in a popular imamuer convince us mom 
forcibly of the strength and the depth of the mond 
princi]^e within us, than die thrill which eiectrifien a 
multitude of heart's, when dsiey listen to a wdL-toid tale 
of simple pore benen)Ience, divested of all ostentatioa 
and of all party feelingF Eyes glistening with happy 
tears wiU dien exchange ghmees; hands trembBng wiih 
emotkm will be dasped together ; while hearts befow 
unconscious of their own tendanaess will beat in peifi^ 
and d^ightfiil union. 

And shall such feeluBgs remain uncultiv!ated,'**H3udi 
emotions be left in their exercise to mere aecidraat, which 
is always las likely to laim diem into a wrong ehapuidl as 
a right onef Surely, while such sibrong ^eilcments ans at 
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work in human life^ lading the fotmdation of human 
character, there i& somethilig more for education to do 
than ha« hitherto been dreamed of in oar philosophy. 

But the strongest and most enduring foundation for 
hope remams last to be considered* It is^ that the reU* 
gion of Jesus Christ appeals directly, and almost entirely, 
to this moral principle in our nature. The intellectaal 
powers are profitably, and even necessarily, exajdoyed in 
understanding the reasons for the futh which we hold. 
They axe employed in searching out evidence^ comparing, 
judging, as well as illustrating, and promulgating trutib 
whenfound; but the vital principle of Christianity, as it 
lays hold upon the heart and influences the life of the 
believer, is a moral principle^ and as such it becomes 
inwrought with the tenderest affections^ as well as with 
the highest aspirations of our being. 

When once engaged in this cause, the Christian feels 
equally bound to use all his faculties^ whether intellectual 
or morale in his Master's service ; but within himself it 
is his moral nature over which the great change has 
passed, and must pass^ before he can e3qperience so much 
a. . desire to enter in earnest upon hi. work, or even to 
ask of his Master^ ^^ What wouldst thou have me to do?'' 
It is then that the current of his daily life becomes one 
of peace and good-will^ — of sweet charity and holy 
benevolence. It is then that he desires daily and hourly 
to act out the simple rights leaving the consequences 
with God. It is then that the very atmosphere in which 
he lives and breathes becomes one of worship and ado- 
ration^ because he feels that the presence of God is con- 
tinually around him. 

Even from the language of inspiration we learn that 
the great mystery of man's redemption was not to com- 
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mend itself to man^s wisdom^ bat was to be as folly to 
the learned Greeks. In thiif form it was heralded by 
lowly shepherds wondering at the tale they told; and it 
was subsequently committed to poor fishermen to pub- 
lish to the world; as if in confirmation of the great 
tact J that it appealed immediately to some strong feeling 
or capability inherent in man^ — ^his sense of right ; his 
awe in the conscious presence of Deity^ and more than 
all His love. *His sense of right might previously have 
been only touched through frequent violations ; his con- 
sciousness of Deity might only have reached him through 
dim suspicions, senseless forms, or old traditions; and 
his love might only have found exercise through limited, 
irregular, and uncertain channels; but the feelings, 
the capabilities, were all there, waiting for the breath of 
inspiration to be breathed upon them, so that they should 
live for ever. 

What, then, are we doing in our systems of education, 
with these three great powers inherent in human nature, 
to which the gospel from the first has directly appealed ? 
— ^Love, reverence, and a sense of right. It would seem 
but probable, as well as just, that we should begin and 
end with these, making their growth, and strength, and 
right direction, the chief objects of attention and effort; 
that so these powers might in themselves attain all the 
advantages and facilities derived from constant use and 
vigorous exercise, while waiting, in answer to the prayers 
of pious parents, for the aid of the Holy Spirit to sup- 
port and bless them in their earnest work. 



THE END. 
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Capt. Alexakdeb Murray. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

DYER'S (Thomas H.) Life and Letters of John Calvin. Compiled 

from authentic Sources. Portrait. 8vo. 15«. 

EASTLAKE (Sir Charles) The Schools of Painting in Italy. 

From the Earliest times. From the German of Kuglbb. Edited, with 
Notes. Third Edition. Illustrated with 100 Engravings from the Old 
Masters. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 30«. 

EDWARDS' (W. H.) Voyage up the River Amazon, including a 

Visit to Para. Post Svo. 2$. 6d. 

EGERTON'S (Hon. Capt. Prancis) Journal of a Winter's Tour in 
India; with a Visit to Nepaul. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 18«. 

ELDON'S (Lord Chancellor) Public and Private Life, "with Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence and Diaries. By Horack Twisb. J%ird 
Edition. Portrait 2 Vols. Post Svo. 21«. 

ELLESMERE'S (Lord) Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 

Translated firom the German. Post Svo. 2s. 6d. 

— Second Campaign of Radetzky in Piedmont. 

The Defence of Temeswar and the Gamp of the Ban. From the German. 
PostSvo. 68. 6d. 

Life and Character of the Duke of Wellington ; 



a Discourse. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. 6d. 
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ELLESMERE'S (Lord) Campaign of 1812 in Russia, from the 
German of General Carl Yon Glausewitz. Map. Svo. 10«. 6eL 

Pilgrimage, and other Poems. lUostrated. 

Crown 4to. 2i». 

ELIOT'S (Hon. W. G. C.) Khans of the Crimea. Being a Nar- 
rative of an Embassy from Frederick the Great to the Court of Krbn 
Gerai. A Prelude to the present Struggle between Bussia and Turkey. 
Translated from the German of Theodobk Mundt. Post 8yo. Bs. 

ELLIS (Mrs.) On the Education of Character, with Hints on Moral 
Training. Post. 8ro. 

ELPHINSTONE'S (Hon. Mountstuart) History of Indi*— the 

Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods. Third Edition. Map. Svo. 18s. 

ELWm'S (Rbv. W.) Lives of Eminent British Poets. From 

Chaucer to Wordsworth. 4 Vols. 8vo. In Preparation. 

ENGLAND (History op) from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 

of Versailles, 1713—83. By Lord Mahon. Library Edition, 7 Vols. 
8vo, 93«.; or, JPt>ptdar Edition, 7 Vols. Post 8vo, 42*. 

From the First Invasion by the Romans, 

down to the 14th year of Queen Victoria's Reign. By Mbs. Mabkhaic. 
8Qth Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6«. 

As IT is: Social, Political, and Industrial, in the 

Middle of the 19th Century. By W. Johnston. 2 Vols, Post 8vo. 18». 

and France imder the House of Lancaster. 



With an Introductory View of the Early Reformation. Second EdUion, 
8vo. 15«. 

ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA. Post Svo. 10«. 6d. 
RUSSIA: or, Impressions of Manners 

and Society during a Ten Years' Residence in that Country. lyth 
Thotaand. Woodcuts. Post8vo. lOsdd. 

ERSKINE'S (Capt., R.N.) Journal of a Cruise among the Islands 
of the Western Pacific, including the Fejees and others inhabited by 
the Polynesian Negro Races. Plates. Svo. 16s. 

ESKIMAUX (Thk) and English Vocabulary, for the use of Travellers 
in the Arctic Regions. 16mo. 3.9. 6d. 

ESSAYS FROM "THE TIMES." Being a Selection from the 
LiTEBASY Papbbs which have appeared in that JoumaL 7th Thousand. 
2 vols. Fcap.Svo. Ss. 

EXETER'S (Bishop op) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 

Theological parts of his Book of the Roman Catholic Church; with 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. Lingard, and on some 
partsof the Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second Edition. Svo. IBs. 

FAIRY RING (Thb), A CoUection of Talks and Stobies for Young 
Persons. From the German. By J. £. T atlob. Illustrated by Richabd 
DoYLB. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. 

FALKNER'S (Prid.) Muck Manual for the Use of Farmers. A 

Treatise on the Nature and Value of Manures. Second Edition, with a 
Glossary of Terms and an Index. Fcap. Svo. 6«. 

FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK. A Collection of a Thousand Valuable 

and UseAil Receipts. Fcap. Svo. Be. 6d. 
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PANCOXIKT'S (Col.) History of Yncatan, from its Disoorery 
to the Close of the 17th Centurj. With Map. Svo. 10«.6(f. 

FARINrS (Luioi Carlo) History of the Roman State, 1815-50. 
Translated from the Italian. By Right Hon. W. £. Glaobtoitk. 
4 Vols. Syo. 12«. each. 

FBATHBRSTONH AUGH'S (G. W.) Tour through the Slave States 
of North America, from the River Potomac, to Textm and the Frontiers 
ef Mexico. Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 26s. 

FELLOWS' (Sib Chablss) Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, 
more particularly in the Province of Lycia. New SdUion. Plates. Post 
8vo. 9«. 

FERGIJSSON'S (Jambs) Palaces of Nineveh and PersepoliB 
Restored: an Essay on Ancient Assyrian and Persian Architecture. 
With 46 Woodcuts. 8yo. 16«. 



• Handbook of Architecture. Being a 

Concise and Popular Account of the Different Styles prevailing in all 
Ages and Countries in the World. With a Description of the most 
remarkable Buildings. With 860 Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. S6«. 

FERRIER'S (T. P.) Caravan Journeys in Persia, Affghanistan, 

Turkistan, and Beloochistan, with Descriptions of Meshed, Herat, Balk, 
and Candahar, and Sketches of the Nomade Tribes of Centittl Asia. 
Map. 8vo. 21«. 

FEUERBACH'S Remarkable German Crimes and Trials. Trans- 
lated from the German by Lady Dufv Oobdon. 8vo. 12«. 

FISHER'S (Rbv. Geobok) Elements of Geometry, for the Use of 

Schools. ThirdEdition. 18mo. Ss. 

First Principles of Algebra, for the Use of Schools. 

TTiird Edition. 18mo. Sa. 

FISHLAEE'S (Rev. J. R.) Translation of Buttman's Lexilogus ; A 

Critical Examination of the Meaning and Etymology of numerous Greek 
Words and Passages, intended principally for Homer and Hesiod. With 
Explanatory Notes and Copious Indexes. Third Edition. 8vo. lis. 



Translation of Buttman's Catalogue of Irregular 

Greek Verbs; with all the Tenses extant — their Formation, Meaning, 
and Usage. With Explanatory Notes, and accompanied by an Index. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

FLOWER GARDEN (The). An Essay reprinted from the 
" Quarterly Review." Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

FORD'S (Riohabd) Handbook for Spain, Andalusia, Ronda, Valencia. 

Catalonia, Granada, Gallicia, Arragon, Navarre, &c. Third Edition. 
2 Vols. PostSvo. 30*. 

Gatherings from Spain. Post 8vo. Ss. 



FORSYTH'S (William) Hortensius, or the Advocate : an Historical 
Essay on the Office and Duties of an Advocate. Post 8vo. 12«. 

History of Napoleon at St. Helena. From the 

Letters and Journals of Sib Hudson Lows. Portrait and Maps. 3 Vols. 
8vo. 46s. 

FORTUNE'S (Robert) Narrative of Two Visits to China, between 
the years 1843-52, with full Descriptions of the Culture of the Tea 
Plant. ThirdEdition. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 18a. 
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FRANCE (HisTOBT of). From the Conquest by the Gauls to the 

Death of Louis Philippe. B7 Mrs. Mabkham. AOth Thousand, Wood- 
cats. 12mo. 6t. 

FRENCH (The) in Algiers ; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 
and the Prisoners of Ahd-el-Kadlr. Translated by Lady Duff Gobdox. 
PostSvo. 2s. 6d. 

GALTON'S (Frahots) Art of Travel ; or, Hints on the Shifts and 
Contrivances available in Wild Countries. Second Edition. Wood, 
cuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 

GEOGRAPHICAL (Thb) Journal. PubUshed by the Royal Geo- 

graphical Society of London. 8vo. 

GERMANY (History of). From the Invasion by Marius, to the 

present time. On the plan of Mrs. Mabkhah. QthTJunuawL Woodcuts. 
12mo. 6s, 

GIBBON'S (Edward) Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. A 

Nsto Edition, Preceded by his Autobiography. Edited with Notes 
byDr. Wm. Smith. Maps. 8 Vols. 8vo. 60«. 

The Student 's Gibbon ; Being an Epitome of the 

Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire, incorporating the Results of 
ecent Commentators. By William Smith, LL.D. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 

GIFFARD'S (Edward) Deeds of Naval Daring; or. Anecdotes of 
the British Navy. 2 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 5*. 

GISBORNE'S (Thomas) Essays on Agriculture. Third Edition, 
Post 8vo. 6$, 

GLADSTONE'S (W. E.) Prayers arranged from the Liturgy for 

Family Use. Second Edition. 12mo. 2«. 6d, 

History of the Roman State. Translated from the 

Italian of Luioi Cablo Fabiki. 4 Vols. 8vo. 12«. each. 

GOLDSMITH'S (Oliver) Works. A New Edition. Printed from 
the last editions revised by the AiAhor. Edited by Pbteb Cunninch 
HAM. Vignettes. 4Vols.8vo. 30«. (Murray's British Classics.) 

GLEIG'S (Rev. G. R.) Campaigns of the British Army at Washing- 
ton and New Orleans. Post 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

— Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Compiled from Public 

and Authentic Sources. Post 8vo. 6«. 

Narrative of Sir Robert Sale's Brigade in Afghanistan, 

with an Account of the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. Post 8vo. 28, 6d. 

Life of Robert Lord Clive. Post 8vo. 5*. 



Life and Letters of General Sir Thomas Munro. Post 

8vo. hs, 

GOOCH (Robert, M.D.), On the most Important Diseases peculiar to 

Women. Secor^ Edition, 8vo. 12». 

GORDON'S (Sir Alex. Duff) Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 
from the War of Liberation. From the German. PostSvo. 6«. 

(Lady Duff) Amber-Witch: the most interesting 

Trial for Witchcraft ever known. From the German. PostSvo. 2s. 6d, 

French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 



Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadi^ From the French. 
PostSvo. 2s, 6i. 
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GORDON (Ladt Dtttv) Remarkabl« Qenmui Crimes and Trials. 

From the Gemutn. 8vo. 12«. 

GOSPEL STORIES FOR CHILDREN. An Attempt to render the 
Cliief Erenta of the Life of Oar SArkrar intelligible and profitable. 
Second Edition. ISmo. Ss.Hd. 

GRANT'S (Asahkl) Nestorians, or the Lost Tribes ; containing 
Eyidenee ct their Identity, their Manners, CoetoiBfl, andCcremoales ; 
with Sketches of Travel in Ancient Assyria, Armenia, and Meiopotamia ; 
and IllustrationB of Scripture Prophecy. Third Editiom, Feap. 8to. 6s. 

GRENYILLE (Thi) LETTERS AND DIARIES ; being the Pablic 
and Private Correspondence of George Grenville, his Friends and Con- 
temporaries, during a period of 80 years. — Including his Diabt or 
Political Etksts while First Lord of the Treaanry. Edited, with 
Notes, by W. J. Smith. 4 Vols. Svo. 16«. eadi. 

GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Abridged from MaUhise. 

By the Bishop ov LovDoir. Eighth Editiomf reyised by Rer. J. Edwaxds. 
limo. 8». 

Accidence for Schools. Abridged from Hatthisa. 

By the Bishop ov London. Fourth Editionf rerised by Bar. J. "Edwaxds. 
limo. 28, 

GRET'S (Sib George) Polynesian Mythology, and Ancient 
Traditional History of the New Zealand Race. Woodoots. Post 
Svo. 10«. 6d. 

GROTE'S (Gboboe) History of Greece. From the Earliest Times 
to the close of the generation cotemporary with the death of Alexander 
the Great. Maps and Index. 12 vols. 8yo. 16«. each. 2^ Work may 
be had at /oUows : — 
Vols. I. —II.— Legendary Greece. Grecian History to the Beign of 

Peisistratus at Athens. 
Vols. III.— IV.— History of Early Athens, and the Legislation of Solon. 

Grecian Colonies. View of the Contemporary Nations miirounding 

Greece. Grecian History down to the first Persian Invasion, uid the 

Battle of Marathon. 
Vols. V.— VI.— Persian War and Inrasion of Greeee by Xerxes. Period 

between the Persian and the Peloponnesian Wars. Peliqwnnesian 

War down to the Expedition (^ the Athenians against Syracuse. 
Vols. VII.— VIII.— The Peace of Nikias down to the Batfle of Knidns. 

Socrates and the Sophists. 
Vols. IX.— XI.— From the Restoration of the Democracy at Athens down 

to the Death of Philip of Macedon (bjo. 403—350). 
Vol. XII.— The end of the Reign of Alexander the Great Beview of 

Plato and Aristotle. 

GROSTENOR'S (Lord Robert) Leaves from my Journal during 

the Summer of 1851. Second Edition. Plates. Post 8vo. S». 6d. 

GURWOOD'S (OoL.) Despatches of the Duke of Wellington during 
his varions Campaigns. Compiled from Official and Authentic Docu- 
ments. NeWf erUarged, and complete Edition. 8 vols. 8to. 21«. each. 

— Selections from the Wellington Despatches, 

and General Orders. New Edition, Syo. IBs, 

Speeches in Parliament of the Duke of 



Wellington. 2 Vols. 8to. 42*. 

GXISTAVUS VASA (History of). King of Sweden. With Extracts 
from his Correspondence. Portrait. &ro, IQe, 9d, 

HALLAM'S (Hxitrt) Constitutional History of England, from the 
Accession of Henry the Serenth to the Death of George the Second. 
Seventh Edition, 3 Vols. 8vo. 30«. 
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HALLAM'S (Hevby) History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
Tenth Ediiion. 3 Vols. 8to. 80«. 

Introduction to the Literary History of Europe, during 



the 16tb, 17th, and 18th Centuries. Fourth Edition. 8 Vols. 8vo. d6s. 
Literary Essays and Characters. Selected from the 



last work. Fcap. 8vo. 2«. 

Historical Works. Popular Edition. 10 Vols. Post 



8vo. 68. each. 

HAMILTON'S (Jambs) Wanderings in Northern Africa, Benghazi, 
Cyrene, the Oasis of Siwah, &o. Woodcuts. Post 8to. 12s. 

(Waiter) Hindostan, Qeographieally> Statistically, 

and Historically. Map. 2 Vols. 4to. 94$. 6d. 

(W. J.) Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus, and 



Armenia; with some Account of the Antiquities and Geology of those 
Countries. Rates. 2 Vols. 8to. 388. 

HAJiiPDEN'S (Bishop) Essay on the Philosophical Eyidence of 
Christianity, or the Credibility obtained to a Scripture Sevelation 
from its Coincidence with the Facts of Nature. Svo. 9«. 6d. 

HABCOURT'S (Edward Vernon) Sketch of Madeira; with Map 
and Plates. FostSvo. 68. 6d. 

HART'S ARMY LIST. (Pvblished Quarterly andAmwaUy.) Syo. 

HATS (J. H. Drummond) Western Barbaiy, its wild Tribes and 
savage Animals. Post 8to. 2a. 6d. 

HAND-BOOK OP TRAVEL-TALK; or, ConTersations in 
English, German, French, and Italian. 18qk). 8«. 6d. 

NORTH GERMANY— Hoij.ANi>, Beloittm. and 

the Rhine to Switzerland. Map. Post8TO. 9«. 

SOUTH GERMANY— Bavaria, Austria, Salzberg, 



the Austrian and Bararian Alps, the Tyrol, and the Danube, from Ulm 
to the Black Sea. Map. Post Svo. 9a. 

SWITZERLAND— the Alps of Saroy, and Piedmont. 



Maps. Post Svo. 78. 6d, 

PAINTING— the German, Dntch, Spanish, and 



French Schools. From the German of Kuglkb. Edited by Sut 
Edicukd Hkad. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 2ia, 

FRANCE— Normandy, Brittany, the French 



Alps, the Rirers Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Garonne,,I>auphind, Provence, 
and the Pyrenees. Maps. Post 8to. 9«. 

SPAIN — Andalusia, Ronda, Oraaada, Valencia, 



Catalonia, Gallicia, Arragon, and Navarre. Maps. 8 YoIb. Post Svo. 30«. 

PORTUGAL, LISBON, &c Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 

NORTH ITALY— Florence, Sardinia, Genoa, the 



Riviera, Yeidoe, Lomhardy, and Tuscany. Map. Post Svo. 2 Vols. 12a. 

CENTRAL ITALY— Sooth Tusoast and the 



Papal Statsb. Map. Post Svo. Ta. 
ROME— AND ITS ENYIRONS. Map. Post 

Svo. la. 

SOUTH ITALY— Naples, Pompeii, Hercolanenm, 



VesQTiiM, &e. Map. Post Svo. 10«. 
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HAND-BOOK OF PAINTING— the Italian Schools. Frtm the Ger- 
man of KuoLXB. Edited by Sir Charlu Eabtulxx. Woodcats. 3 
Vols. PostSvo. 30*. 

PICTURE GALLERIES OP ITALY. Being a 

Dictionary of Italian Painters. Edited by Ralph Wobitum. With 
a Chart. Post Svo. 6*. bd. 

GREECE^ the Ionian Islands, Albania, Thessalj, 
and Macedonia. Maps. PostSvo. lbs. 

_ _ _ — TURKEY — Malta, Asia Minor, CoKSTAirmroPLB, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, &e. Maps. Post Svo. 10«. 

- EGYPT— Thebes, the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, 



the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, &c. Map. Post Svo. 15«. 

DENMARK — Noewat and Sweden. Ma^ts. Post 



Svo. 12*. 

RUSSIA — The Baltio and Finland. Maps. Post 



Svo. 12*. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL. Maps. Post Svo. 68. 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. Map. Post 



Svo. 6*. 

LONDON, Past and Present. Being an Alpha- 
betical Account of all the Antiquities, Curiosities, Churches, Works 
of Art, Places, and Streets connected with Interesting and Historical 
Associations. Post Svo. 16*. 

MODERN LONDON. A Guide to all objects 



of interest in the Metropolis. Map. 16mo. 6*. 

ENVIRONS OF LONDON. Including a Circle of 



80 Miles round St. Paul's. Maps. PostSvo. {Nearly ready.) 

BRITISH MUSEUM ; its Antiquities and Sculp- 



ture. Neio Edition. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 

PICTURE GALLERIES in and neae London. 



With Critical Notices. Post Svo. 10*. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY— its Art, Architecture, 



and Associations. Woodcuts. 16mo. 1*. 

PARIS. PostSvo. 

INDIA. PostSvo. 



CHRONOLOGY & HISTORY, Alphabetically ar- 
ranged. Svo. In Preparation, 

(OFFICIAL). Giving an Historical Account of the 

Duties attached to the various Civil and Ecclesiastical Departments of 
the Government. Post Svo. 6*. 

FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. Chiefly from English 



Authors. A New Edition, with an Index. Fcap. Svo. 6*. 

ARCHITECTURE. Being a Concise and Popular 

Account of the Different Styles prevailing in all Ages and Countries 
By James Fbrousson. With S50 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Svo. 36*. 

CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. With Plates. 



Post Svo. In Preparation. 

OF THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND 



Renaissance. By M. Jules Labarte. With 200 Illustrations. Svo. 18*. 
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HEAD'S (Sir Fravois) Rough Notes of some Rapid Joameys across 
the Pampas and over the Andes. Post Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Descriptive Essays : contributed to the " Quarterly 

Review." 2 Vols. PostSvo. 



— Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. By an Old Man. 

Sixth Ikiitum. 16mo. 6s. 

— Emigrant. Sixth Edition. Fcap. Svo. 28. 6d. 
Stokers and Pokers, or the London and North-Western 



Bailway. PostSvo. 28. 6d. 

Defenceless State of Great Britain. Contents — 1. Mili- 



tary Warfare. 2. Naval Warfare. 3. The Invasion of England. 4. The 
Capture of London by a French Army. 6. The Treatment of Women 
in War. 6. How to Defend Great Britain. Post Svo. 12«. 

— Sketches of Paris, or Faggot of French Sticks. 



New Edition. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 12*. 
Fortnight in Ireland. Second Edition, Map. Svo. 128. 

— (Sir Georob) Forest Scenes and Incidents in Canada. 

Second Edition. PostSvo. 10«. 

Home Tour through the Manufacturing Districts of 

England, Scotland, and Ireland, inclnding the Channel Islands, and the 
Isle of Man. Third EdiHon. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 128. 

— (Sir Edmund) Handbook of Painting — the German> 
Dutch, Spanish, and French Schools. Partly from the German of 
KuoLEB. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 249. 

— Shall and Will ; or, Two Chapters on Future Auxiliary 
Verbs. Fcap. Svo. 

— (Bishop) Parish Sermons; on the Lessons, the Gospel, 
or the Epistle, for every Simday in the Year, and for Week-day Festivals. 
Sixth Edition. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 16s. 

Sermons Preached in England. Second Edition. Svo. 



^s.ed. 



Hymns written and adapted for the weekly Church 



Service of the Year. Twelfth Edition. IGmo. 2t. 



— Poetical Works. Fifth Edition. Portrait. Fcap. Svo. 

7s.ed. 

Journey through the Upper Proyinces of India, From 



Calcutta to Bombay, with a Journey to Madras and the Southern Pro- 
vinces. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 10«. 

HEIRESS (The) in Her Minority; or, The Progress of Character. 
By the Author of " Bertha's Joubnal." 2 Vols. 12mo. 

HERODOTUS. A New English Yersion. Translated from the 
TeztofGAiSFORD, and Edited with Motes, illustrating the History and 
Geography of Herodotus, firom the most recent sources of information. 
By Rev. G. RAWLiM80ir,CoLOirKLRAWLiMBON,and Sib J.G. Wilkixbon. 
4 vols. Svo. In Preparation. 

HERSCHEKS (Sir J. W. F.) Manual of Scientific Enquiry, for the 
Use of Travellers. By various Writers. Second Edition. PostSvo. IO9. M. 
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HEBTEyS (Lord) Memoin of the Beign of Qeorge the Seomd, 

from his Acoession to th« Death of Queen Caroline. Edited, with Noteg, 
hj Right Hon. J. W. Cbokxb. Second and Cheaper Editim. Portrait, 
a Vols. 8vo. 21«. 

HICKMAN'S (Wm.) Treatise on the Law and Practice of NaTal 

CoortB Martial. Bro. 10a, 6d, 

HILL (Fredsbio) On Crime : its Amount, Causes, and Bemediea. 
8yo. 12*. 

HILLARD'S (G. a) Six Months in Italy. 2Yo1b. Pott Sto. ISs. 

HISTORY OP ENGLAND AND PRANCE uhmr th« Housb 
OF Langasteb. With an Introductory View of the Early Befwinatlon. 
Second Sditunu Svo. I6s. 

HOLLAND'S (Rby. W. B.) Psalms and Hymns, selected and 

adapted to the various Solemnities of the Church. I%ird EdUkm, 84mo. 
U.Sd. 

HOLLWAY'S (J. G.) Month in Norway. Fcap. 8yo. 2*. 

HONEY BEE (The). An Essay. Reprinted from the ''Qoar- 
teiij Eeyiew." FeKp, 8yo. It, 

HOME AND COLONLA.L LIBRARY. Complete in 76 Ptots. 
Post Svo, 29, 6d. each, or bound in 87 Yolumes, doth. 

00VTXHT8 OV THE SBBIXS. 

THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Gbobob Bobbow. 

JOURNALS IN INDIA. By Bishop Hbbbb. 

TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. By Gaftaiks Ibbt and MAJroLBS. 

THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By Johk Dbikkwatbb. 

MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. By J. Dbummohd Hat. 

LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. By a Lady. 

THE AMBER- WITCH. By Ladtt Duff Gobdok. 

OLIVER CROMWELL & JOHN BUNYAN. By Robbbs Soutbey. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mes. Mbbbdith. 

LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By John Babbow. 

FATHER RIPA'S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF CHINA. 

A RESIDENCE IN THE WEST INDIES. By M. G. Lewis. 

SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By Sib John Malcolm. 

THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. By Lady Duff Gobdon. 

BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Washington Ibving. 

VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST. By Chables Dabwin. 

HISTORY OP THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

LIFE OF LOUIS PRINCE OF CONDE. By Lobd Mabon. 

GIPSIES OF SPAIN. By Gbobob Bobbow. 

THE MARQUESAS. By Hbbmann Melyillb. 

LIVONIAN TALES. By a Lady. 

MISSIONARY LIFE IN CANADA. By Rev. J, Abbott. 

SALE'S BRIGADE IN AFFGHANISTAN. By Rev. G. S. Glbio. 

LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By a Lady. 

HIGHLAND SPORTS. By Ghables St. John. 

JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS. By Sib P. B. Hbad. 

GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. By Riohabd Fobd. 

SIEGES OF VIENNA BY THE TURKS. By Lobd Ellxsmbxb. 

SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. By SiB A. Gobdon. 
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HoMB AND Colonial Library — continued, 

ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By HBBXAirar Melville. 

STORY OP BATTLE OP WATERLOO. By Rkv. G. R. GLEia 

A VOYAGE UP THE RIVER AMAZON. By W. H. Edwards. 

THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By Capt. Milmaw. 

MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF INDIA. By Rev. C. Acland. 

CAMPAIGNS AT WASHINGTON. By Rev. G. R. Glbiq. 

ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. By G. F. Roxroir. 

PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA. By Lord Cabnabvoit. 

LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By Rev. G. R. Glbio. 

BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. By H. W. Hatoarth. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY STEEPENS. 

TAIiES OF A TRAVELLER. By WASHmoroir Irviho. 

SHORT LIVES OP THE POETS. By Thomas Campbell. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lobd Mahow. 

LONDON & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. By Sm P. B. Head. 

ADVENTURES IN THE LIBYAN DESERT. By Batle St. John. 

A RESIDENCE AT SIERRA LEONE. By a Ladt. 

LIFE OF GENERAL MUNRO. By Rev. G. R. Gleio. 

MEMOIRS OF SIR FOWELL BUXTON. By his Sow. 

LIFE OP OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By WABHXNaTOV iBvnra. 

HOOK'S (Rev. Dr.) Church Dictionary. Seventh Edition. Svo. 16s. 

DisMSonraes on the Religions Controyersies of the Day. 

8vo. 9». 

(Theodore) Life. An Essay. Reprinted from the "Quarterly 

Review." Fcap. Svo. Is. 

HOOKER'S (Dr. J.D.) Himalayan Journals; or, Notes of an Oriental 
Naturalist in Bengal, the Sikkim and Nepal Himalayas, the Khasia 
Mountains, &c. Second Editum. Weodcuts. 3 vols. Post Svo. 18«. 

HOOPER'S (Lieut.) Ten Months among the Tents of the Toski; 
with Incidents of an Arctic Boat Expedition in Seaidi of Sir John 
Franklin. Plates Svo. 14«. 

HORACE (Works of). Edited by Dear Milman. New Edition. 
With SCO Woodcuts. Grown Svo. 2U. 

(Life of). By Dean Milxan. New Edition. Woodcuts, 

and coloured Borders. Svo. 9«. 

HORNER'S (Fravois) Memoirs and Letters. Bj his Brother. 

Secimd Edition. Portrait 2 Vols. Svo. 80«. 

HOSPITALS AND SISTERHOODS. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. 

6s. 

HOUSTOUN'S (Mrs.) Yacht Voyage to Texas and the Gulf of 

Mexico. Plates. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 21«. 

HUTCHINSON (Colovkl) on Dog-Breaking ; the most expe- 
ditious, certain, and easy Method, whether great Ezeellenee or only 
Mediocrity be required. Third Editiom. Revised and Mlarged. Woodcuts. 
Post Svo. 9». 

INKERSLE TS (Thos.) Gothic Architecture in France ; Being an 
Inquiry into the Chronological Suoeessioii of the Somanesque and 
Pointed Styles; with Notices of some of the principal Buildings, and 
an Index. Svo. 128, 
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IBBY AND MANGLES' TrayeU in Egypt, Nnbia, Syria, and 
the Holy Landf inclading a Jonmey round the Dead Sea, and through 
the Country east of the Jordan. Post 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

JAMES' (Rbt. Thomas) Fables of JEsop. A New Yenion, chiefly 
from the Original Greek. With 100 Original Designs, by Johk 
TuTKiKL. TwentjffirMt Edition. PostSro. %*.^d, 

ZkVklS AND THE JAPANESE. Described from the Accounts 
of Seoent Dutch Travellers. New Edition. Post 8vo. 65. 

JARDINE'S (David) Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot. Post 8vo. 
JERYIS'S (Capt.) Manual of Operations in the Field, for the Use of 



Officers. PostSro. 9«. M. 

JESSE'S (Edward) Visits to Spots of Interest in the Yicinity of 
Windsor and Eton. Woodcuts. PostSro. li». 

Scenes and Occupations of Country Life. With Recol- 
lections of Natural History. Third Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap.Svo. 6«. 

Gleanings in Natural History. With Anecdotes of the 

Sagacity and Instinct of Animals. Eighth E^im. Fcap.Svo. 6*. 

JOHNSON'S (Dr. Samuel) Life : By James Boswell. Including 
the Tour to the Hebrides, with Notes by Sib W. Scott. Edited by 
the Right Hon. Johk Wilsok Cbokkb. Third Edition. 1 YoL 
Portraits. Royal Svo. lbs. 

Lives of the most eminent English 

Poets. A New Edition. Edited and annotated. By Petbb GuxviKaHAM . 
8 vols. Svo. 22«.6d. (Murray's British Classics.) 

JOHNSTON'S (Wm.) England as it is : Social, Political, and 
Industrial, in the Middle of the 19th Century. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 18«. 

JOURNAL OP A NATURALIST. Fomih Edition. Woodcute. 
Post Svo. 9s. ed. 

JOWBTT*S (Rev. B.) Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, Oalatians, and Romans. With Notes and Dissertations. 
Second Edition. Svo. 

KEN'S (Bishop) Life. By A Latmak. Second Edition, Portrait. 
2 Vols. Svo. 18*. 

Exposition of the Apostles' Creed. Extracted from his 

"Practice of Divine Love." New Edition. Fcap. ls.6d. 

Approach to the Holy Altar. Extracted from his " Manual 

of Prayer" and " Practice of Divine Love." New Edition, Fcap. Svo. 
Is.Gd, 

KING EDWARD YIth's Latin Grammar; or, an Introduction 
to the Latin Tongue, for the Use of Schools. Tenth Edition. 12mo. Ss. 6d. 

First Latin Book ; or, the Accidence, 

Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation for the Use of Junior 
Classes. Second Edition. 12mo. 2«. 

KNIGHT'S (Charles) Knowledge is Power: a View of the 
Productive forces of Modem Society, and the results of Labour, Capital, 
and Skill. Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Once upon a Time. 2 Vols. Fcap. Svo. 10*. 
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KNIGHT'S Old Printer and Modern Press. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

KOCH'S (Professor) Crimea and Odessa; their Climate and Re- 
sources, described from personal knowledge. Map. PostSvo. 10a. 6d, 

KUGLER'S (Dr. Franz) Handbook to the History of Painting 
(the Italian Schools). Translated from the German. Edited, with 
Notes, by Sir Guablbs Eastlakk. Third Edition. With Woodcuts 
from tiie Old Masters. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. dO«. 

: (the German, Dutch, Spanish, 

and French Schools). Partly Translated from the German. Edited, 
with Notes, by Sib Eduund Head, Bart. With Woodcuts from the Old 
Masters. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 2ia. 

LABARTE'S (M. Jules) Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages 

and Renaissance. With 200 Woodcuts. Svo. 18«. 

LABORDE'S (Leon Db) Journey through Arabia Petrsea, to Mount 
Sinai, and the Excavated City of Petreea, — the Edom of the Prophecies. 
Second Edition. With Plates. Svo. 185. 

LAMBERT'S (Miss) Church Needlework. With Practical Remarks 
on its Preparation and Arrangement. Plates. Post Svo. 9«. 6d. 

— Knitting Book. Woodcuts. Two Parts. 16mo. 3«. 

Crochet Sampler. Woodcuts. Two Parts, 16mo. is, 

Hints on Decorative Needlework. 16mo. Is. 6d, 

LANE'S (E. W.) Arabian Nights. Translated, with Explanatory 
Notes. With Woodcuts. Royal Svo. 21*. 

LATIN GRAMMAR (Kiko Edward the VIth's.) For the Use 

of Schools. Tenth Edition. 12mo. 3t.6d. 

First Book (Kino Edward VL); or, the Accidence, 

Syntax, and Prosody, with English Translation for Junior Classes. 
Second Edition. 12mo. 2«. 

LAYARD'S (A. H.) Nineveh and its Bemains. Being a Nar- 
rative of Researches and Discoveries amidst the Ruins of Assyria. 
With an Account of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan ; the Yezedis, 
or Devil-worshippers ; and an Enquiry into the Manners and Arts of 
the Ancient Assyrians. Sixth Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 
Svo. 365. 

Nineveh and Babylon ; being the Result 

of a Second Expedition to Assyria. Fourteenth Thousand. Plates. 
Svo. 2U. Or Fine Paper, 2 Vols. Svo. 80«. 

Popular Account of Nineveh. 15th Edition, With 

\Voodcuts. Post Svo. 63. 

• Monuments of Nineveh. First and Second Series. 



Illustrated by One Hundred and Seventy Engravings. 2 Vols. Imperial 
FoUo, 101. 10*. each. 

LEAKE'S (Col. W. Martin) Topography of Athens, with Remarks 
on its Antiquities; to which is added, the Demi of Attica. Second 
Edition. Plates. 2 Vols. Svo. aO«. 

— Travels in Northern Grtece. Maps. 4 Vols. Svo. 60*. 

— Greece at the End of Twenty-three Years* Protection. 

Svo. 6d. 

Peloponnesiaca : A Supplement to Travels in the Morea. 

Svo. 16«. 
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LEAKB*S (Col. W. Mabtdt) Thoughts on the Degndati<m of 

Sdeiioe in Enf^and. 8vo 8«. ed, 

LESLIE'S (C. B.) Handbook for Young Painten. With lUnstra- 

tioDB. Poat 8to. 10«. 6d. 

LETTERS FROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. By a 

Ladt. PostSro. 2». 6cr. 

Madras; or, First Impressions of Life and 

Maxmen in India. By a Ladt. PoatSvo. 2*.6tL 

Sierra Leone, written to Friends at Home. 



Bj a Ladt. Edited by Mrs. Kobton. Post Svo. 6», 

Head Quarters ; or, The Realities of the ^ War 

in the Crimea. By an Opfickb of ths Staff. Portrait of Lord 
Raglan and Plans. 2 toIs. Post 8yo. 

LEWIS' (G. Oornbwall) Essay on the QoTemment of Dependencies. 

8to. 128. 

• Glossaiy of Provincial Words used in Herefordshire and 

some of the adjoining Counties. 12mo. U. Qd, 

(Ladt Thebbsa) Friends and Contemporaries of the 



Lord Chancellor Clarendon, illostrative of Portraits in his Gallery. 
With an Introduction, containing a Descriptive Catal<»ue of the Pictures,, 
and an Account of the Origin of the Collection. Portraits. 3 Vols. 
8to. 42». 

(M. G.) Journal of a Residence among the Kegroes in the 

West Indies. Post 8to. 2«. M. 

LEXINGTON (Thb) PAPERS; or. Some Account of the Courts 
of London and Vienna at the end of the 17th Century. Extracted from 
Official and Private Correspondence, 1694-1608. Edited by Hok. H. 
Mannebs Sutton. 8vo. lAs. 

LIDDELL'S (Dean) History of Rome. From the Earliest Times 
to the Establishment of the Empire. 2 Vols. 8vo. 289. Also a School 
Edition, 12mo. 

LINDSAY'S (Lord) Lives of the Lindsays ; or, a Memoir of the 

Houses of Crawford and Balcarres. To which are added, Extracts 
fi*om the Official Correspondence of Alexander, sixth Earl of Balcarres, 
during the Maroon War; together with Personal Narratives, by hia 
Brothers, the Hon. Robert, Colin, James, John, and Hugh Lindsay; 
and by his Sister, Lady Anne Barnard. 8 Vols. 8vo. 4^. 

Beport of the Claim of James, Earl of Crawfurd and 

Balcarres, to the Original Dukedom of ]ifonti>>se, created in 1488. 
Folio. 16«. 

(Rer. Henry) Practical Lectures on the Historical 

Books of the Old Testament. 2 Vols. 16mo. 10«. 

LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Lady 

Callcott. Eighteenth Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 2«. Qd. 

LITONIAN TALES. —The Disponent.— The Wolves.— The Jewess. 
By the Author of " Letters from the Baltic." Post 8vo. 2«. 6d. 

LOCEHART'S (J. 0.) Ancient Spanish Ballads. Historical and 

Romantic. Translated, with Notes. New Edition, with Portrait, 
Illuminated Titles, Borders, &c. 4to. 42«. Or, Popular Edition, Post 
8vo. 28. 6d, 

- - - Life of Robert Bums. Fiflh Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Za, 
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LOUDON'S (Mrs.) Ladies* Gardener; or, Instmctions in Qardenmg. 
With DirectionB for Every Month in the Year, and a Calendar of 
Opwations. Eighth Edition, Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo.6«. 

Modem Botany for Ladies ; or, a Popular Introduction 



to the Natural System of Plants. Second Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8yo.6«. 

LOWE'S (Sir Hudson) Letters and Journals, during the Captivitj 
of Napoleon at St. Helena. By Wilxjax Fobstth. Portrait S Vols. 
8to. 45«. 

LYELL'S (Sir Charles) Principles of Qeology; or, the Modem 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as illustratiye of 
Geology. Ninth EdUian. Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 

Manual of Elementary Qeology ; or, the Aneient Changes 

of the Earth and its Inhabitants illustrated by its Geological Monuments. 
Fifth Edition. Woodcuts. 8vo. 

Travels in Korth America, 1841-2; with Obsenrations on 



the United States, Canada, and Nora Scotia. Second Edition. Plates. 
2 Vols. PostSvo. 12». 

— Second Visit to the United States of North America, 



1845-6. Third Editian. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 12b. 

M AHOK'S (Lord) History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Peace of Versailles, 1713— 83. Fourth Edition. 7 Vols. 8vo. 9S«. 

Popular Edition. 7 Vols. Post 8to. 42«. 

" Forty-Five ; " a Narrative of the Bebellion in Scot- 
land. PostSvo. 3». 

History of the War of the Succession in Spain. Second 



EdUion. Map. Svo. 159. 

Spain under Charles the Second ; or. Extracts from the 



Corre8}>ondence of the Hon. Albxandbb Stahhopb, British Minister at 
Madrid from 1690 to 1700. Second Edition. Post Svo. 69. 6d. 

Life of Louis Prince of Cond6, sumamed the Great. 



Post Svo. 6*. 

Life of BelisariuB. Second Edition. Post 8yo. 10«. 6(2. 

— Historical and Critical Essays. Post Svo. 5«. 
Story of Joan of Arc. Fcap. Svo. 1*. 



M'-CULLOCH'S (J. R.) Collected Edition of Rioardo's Political 
Works. With Notes and Memoir. Second Edition. Svo. 16«. 

MALCOLM'S (Sib John) Sketches of Persia. Third Edition. 

Post Svo. 6*. 

MANTELL'S (Gideon A.) Thoughts on Animalcules; or, the 
Invisible World, as revealed by the Microscope. Second Edition. Platea. 
16mo. 68. 

MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, Prepared for the Use of 
OfiSoers and Travellers in general. By various Writers. Edited by Sib 
J. Hbbschbl, Bart Second Edition. Maps. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. {Pidh 
lished hy order of the Lords of the AdmiraUjf.) 

MAREHAM'S (Mbs.) History of Engbind. From the First Iuta- 
sion by the Romans, down to the fourteenth year of Queen Victoria's 
Reign. 8Bth Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 

History of France. From the Conquest by the Gauls, 

to the Death of Louis Philippe. ABth Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 
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MARKH All's History of Oermany. From the InTaaion by Kariuiy 

to the present time. 6th Edition. Woodcata. 12mo. 6*. 

History of Greece. With Chapters on the literatore. 



Art, and Domestic Manners of the Greeks. By Dr. Wm. Smith. 
Swmth Edition. Woodcats. 12mo. 7«. 6d. (Questions .on the same. 
12mo.) 

History of Rome, ft-om the Earliest Times to the 



Establishment of the Empire, hj Dbav Liddbll. Woodcuts. 12mo. 
79. 6d. 

Sermons for Children. Second Edition, Fcap.Svo. $«• 



MARKLAND'S (J. H.) Remarks on English Churches, and Sepul- 
chral Memorials. Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8to. Of. 64. 

Reverence due to Holy Places. Third Edition, 

Fcap. 8yo. 2$. 

MARRYAT'S (Joseph) History of Pottery and Porcelain, in the 
16th, 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. With a Description of the Manu- 
facture, a Glossary, and a List of Monograms. Second Edition. Kevised. 
With additional Chapters and Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo. 

MATTHIJl'S (Augustus) Greek Grammar for Schools. Abridged 
from the Larger Grammar. By Blomfield. Bth Edition, Revised by 
Edwards. 12mo. 8«. 

Greek Accidence for Schools. Abridged by 

Bloxfield. i^(7ttr<A£i2t<um, revised by Edwards. 12mo.2«. 

MAUREL'S (Jules) Essay on the Character, Actions, and Writings 

of the Duke of Wellington. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. U. 6d. 

MAWE'S (H. L.) Journal of a Passage from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, crossing the Andes in the Northern Provinces of Peru, and 
descending the great RlVer Maranon. 8vo. 12«. 

MAXIMS AKD HINTS for an Angler, and the Miseries of 

Fishing. By Richard Penh. New Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 1», 

MA YO'S (De.) Pathology of the Human Mind. Fcap. 8vo. 6*. 6d. 

MELYILLE'S (Hermann) Typee and Omoo; or. Adventures 
amongst the Marquesas and South Seas. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 

MENDELSSOHN'S (Felix Bartholdt) Life. By Jules Behbdiot. 

8vo. 2a. Qd 

MERRIFIELD (Mrs.) on the Arts of Painting in Oil, Miniature, 
Mosaic, and Glass ; Gilding, Dyeing, and the Preparation of Colours 
and Artificial Gems, described in several old Manuscripts. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
S0«. 

MEREDITH'S (Mrs. Charles) Notes and Sketches of New South 
Wales, during a Residence from 1839 to 1844. Post 8vo. 2«. Qd. 

— Tasmania, during a Residence of Nine Years. With 

Illustrations. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 18». 

MILLS (Arthur) On Colonial Constitutions. An Outline of the 

Historf of British Dependencies. Map. 8vo. 14«. 

MITCHELL'S (Thomas) Plays of Aristophanes. With English 

Notes. 8V0.—1. CLOUDS, 10*.--2. WASPS, 10*.— 3. FROGS, 16». 

MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families, 
New Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap.Svo. 6a, 
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MILMAN'S (Dkah) History of Christianity, from the Birth of 
Christ to the Extinction of Paganism in the Boman Empire. 8 Vols. 
8vo. 368. 

— History of Latin Christianity ; including that of the 

Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas y. 6 Vols. 8vo. 78«. 

Character and Conduct of the Apostles considered as 



an Evidence of Christianity. Sto. 10«. 6d. 

Life and Works of Horace. With 300 Woodcuts. 



Xew Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. S0«. 

Poetical Works. Plates. 3 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. ISs, 

Fall of Jerusalem. Fcap. 8vo. 1*. 

(Capt. E. a.) Wayside Cross ; or, the Raid of Qomez. 



A Tale of the Garlist War. Post Svo. 2s. 6d, 

MONASTERY AND THE MOUNTAIN CHURCH. By Author 

of "Sunlight through the Mist." Woodcuts. 16mo. 4f. 

MOLTEE'S (Baron) Russian Campaigns on the Danube and the 

Passage of the Balkan, 1828— 9. Plans. 8vo. U«. 

MOORE'S (Thomas) Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Plates. 
6 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 18». ; or, One Volume, Royal 8vo. 12». 

MOZLEY'S (RE\r. J. B.) Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of 

Predestination. 8vo. lis, 

Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

MUCK MANUAL (The) for the Use of Farmers. A Practical Treatise 
on the Chemical Properties, Management, and Application of Manures. 
By Frederick Falkker. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

MUNDY'S (Capt. Rodney) Events in Borneo, including the Occu- 
pation of Labuan and Visit to the Celebes., Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. S2s. 

MUNRO'S (General Sir Thomas) Life and Letters. By the Ret. 

G. ft. Glbig. Post 8vo. 6s. 

MURCHISON'S (Sir Roderick) Russia in Europe and the Ural 
Mountains; Geologically Illustrated. With Coloured Maps, Plates, 
Sections, &c. 2 Vols. Royal 4to. 81. 8s. 

Siluria ; or, a History of the Oldest Rocks con- 
taining Organic Remains. With Map' and Plates. Bvo. dO«. 

MURRAY'S (Capt. A.) Naval Life and Services of Admiral Sir 

Philip Durham. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

MURRAY'S RAILWAY READING. Published occasionally; 
varying in size and price, and suited for all classes of Readers. 

[ ITie following are publisJted ;] 

Hahon'i Joan or Abo. 1«. 
Hbao'i EmftBAAT. it. (id. 

NiMBOD on THB ROAD. 1«. 



Wbllirston. By Lobd Ellbimbbb. 6d. 

NllCBODOII THB ChaSB. 1«. 

Essays fbom "Thb Timbs." 2 Vols. 8«. 

Music and Dbbss. 1«. 

Latabo's P0F01.AB Accoont or Ninbybh. 

Milman's Pali, or Jbbuhalbm. 1«. 
Mahon'8"Fobtt-Fivb." 'i». 
liitm or Thbodobb Hook. la. 
Dbbos or Natal Dabims. 3 Vols. bt. 
Thb Honbt Bbb. It. 
Jambs' iBsor's Pablbs. St. td. 

NiMBOD on THB TOBF. U.td. 

Olipbant's Nbpaol. ii.dd. I Rbjtbctbd Adobbssbs. It. 

Abv or DiNiNft. It. (U. ' Pbmm's Hints ON Anvlim*. li. 

H ALLAH'S LiTBBABT ESSATS. it. 



Wilkinson's Ancibnt EerrTiANs. 12t. 
Cbokbb on thb Guillotinb. It. 
Hollway's Nobwat. St. 
Haobbl's Wbllin«ton. lt.M. 
CAicrBBLL's Lirs or Bacon. St. 
Thb Flowbb Gabdbn. It. 
Lockbabt's SrANisH Ballads. St.M. 
Lucas on Histobt. 6d. 
Bbautibs or Btbon. St. 
Tat lob's Notbs rBOM Lira. St. 



MUSIC AND DRESS. Two Essays, by a Lady. Reprinted from 
the " Quarterly Review." Fcap. 8vo. 1#. 
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KAUTICAL ALMANACK (The). {PubHsked hy Order ^ <^ 

Lordt Committitmert of the Adatirmltg.) BoyalSTO. 2m. 6d. 

NAPIER'S (Sib Wm.) English BaiUes and Sieges of the Peninsular 
War. With Portrait PMtSro. 10t.M. 

— Life and Opinions of Qeneral Sir Charies Napier; 
chiefly derived fh>in hid Journals, Letters, and FasaiAiar Correapoo- 
dence. Portraits. Vols. 1 and 2. Post 8to. 

NAYT LIST (The Royal). (PMMed QuarteHp, by Authority,) 

12mo. 2s. 6d. 

NEWBOLD*S (LiBUT.) Straits of Malacca^ Penang, and Singapore. 

SYoIs.Svo. 268. 

NEWDEGATE'S (C. N.) Customs' Tarifb of aU Nations; coUected 
and arranged up to the year 1866. 4to. dOt. 

NICHOLLS' (Sib Geobgb) History of the English Poor Law : in 
connection with the Condition of the People. 2 Vols. 8to. 88f . 

History of the Scotch Poor Law. 8to, 

- History of the Irish Poor Law. 8to. 

NICOLAS' (Sib Habbis) Historic Peerage of England. Being a 
New Edition of the " Synopsis of the Peerage." Bevisedf Coneeted, and 
Continned to the Present Time. By Williax Coubthopc, SoMrset 
Herald. 8to. 

NIMROD On the Chace— The Turf— and The Road. Reprinted 
AY>m the "Quarterly Review." WoodcutB. Feap.Sro. St.ed, 

NORTON'S (HoH. Cabolikb) Letters from Sierra Leone, to Friends 
at Home. ByaLiDT. Edited by Mrs. Nobtov. PostSyo. 6s. 

O'CONNOR'S (R) Field Sports of France; or, Hunting, Shooting, 
and Fishing on the Continent. Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d, 

OLIPHANT'S (Laubenob) Journey to Katmandu, with Yisit to 

the Camp of the Nepaulese Ambassador. Fcap. 8to. 29. 6d, 

OXENHAM'S (Ret. W.) EngUsh Notes for Latin Elegiacs ; designed 
for early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, with Prefatory 
Rules of Composition in Elegiac Metre. Second £dition. 12mo. 4s. 

PAQET'S (John) Hungary and Transylvania. With Remarks on 
their Condition, Social, Political, and Economical. Third tmd Cheaper 
Edition. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 8vo. 18». 

PARISH'S (Sib Woodbine) Buenos Ayres and the Prorinces of the 
Rio de la Plata. Their First Discovery and Conquest, Present State, 
Trade, Debt, &c. Second Edition. Map and Woodcuts. 8vo. lbs. 

PARKYNS' (Mansfield) Personal Narrative of Three Years' Resi- 
dence and Adventures in Abyssinia. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 

PATTISON'S (Rbv. Mabk) Lives of the ScaUgers. Father and 

Son. Svo. 
PEEL'S (Sib Robt.) MEMOIRS. Left in MSS. Edited by 

EABii Stakhopb and the Eight Hon. Eowabd Cabdwxll. 2 rols. 

Post Svo. 78. 6d. each. 

PEILE'S (RiT. Db.) Agamemnon and Ghoephoroe of iEschylus. 

A New Edition of the Text, with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and 
Philological, for the Use of Students. Second Editiom, 2 Vols. Svo. 
9s. each. 

PEI^N'S (Richard) Maxims and Hints for an Angler^ and the 
Miseries of Fishing. To which is added, Maxims and Hints for a 
Chess-player. 2few Edition, Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. Is, 
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PENN'S (Granvillb) Bioscope ; or, Dial of Life Explained. To 
which is added, a Translation of St. Panlinns' Epistle to Celantia, on 
fhe Rule of Christian Life ; and an Elementary View of General Chro- 
nology. Second Edition. With Dial Plate. 12mo. 12«. 

PENROSE'S (Rev. John) Lives of Vice-Admiral Sir C. V. Penrose, 
and Captain James Trevenffla. Portraits. 8yo. 10«. 6d. 

Faith and Practice ; an Exposition of the Principles 

and Duties of Natural and Revealed Religion. Post 8to. 8«. 6<i. 

(P. C.) Principles of Athenian Architectore, and the 

Optical Refinements exhibited in the Construction of tiie Ancient 
Buildings at Athens^ from a Survey. With 40 Phites. Folio. 6<.6«. 
{PiMiahed under the direction of the Dilettanti Society.) 

PERRY'S (Sir Erskikb) Bird's-Eye View of India. With Extracts 
from a Journal kept in the Provinces, Kepaul, &c. Fcap. 8vo. 6«. 

PHILLIPS' (John) Memoirs of William Smith, LL.D. (the Geo- 
logist). Portrait 8vo. Is.Qd. 

Geology of Yorkshire, The Yorkshire Coast, and the 

Mountain-Limestone District. Plates 4to. Part I., ZU. 6(2.— Part II., 
52«.6<l. 

The Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire. 

With Essays on the Climate, Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants of the 
Country. Second £<2ttum, with 86 Plates. 8vo. ISs. 

PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST ; 
or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy inculcated by aid of the Toys 
and Sports of Youth. Eighth Edition. Revised and enlarged. Wood- 
cuts. Post Svo. 9«. 

PHILPOTT'S (Bishop) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 
Theological parts of his " Book of the Roman Catholic Church ; " with 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. Lingard, and on some 
parts of ttuo Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second Edition, Svo. IBs. 

PB^PPS' (Hon. EDHinrD) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
Unpublished Diaries of Robert Plumer Ward. Portrait. 2 Vols. Svo. 28«. 

POOLE'S (R.S.) Horea Egyptiacae : or, the Chronology of Ancient 
Egypt, discovered fh>m Astronomical and Hieroglyphic Records upon 
its Monuments. Plates. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

POPE'S (Albxahdbr) WORKS. An entirely New Edition, Edited 
by the Right Hon. Johk Wilson Cbokbb, assisted by Pbtkb Cunmiko- 
HAH, F.S.A. Svo. In the Press. 

PORTER'S (Rev. J. L.) Five Years in Damascus. With Travels to 
Palmyra, Lebanon, aud other Scripture Sites. Xap and Woodcuts. 
2 vols. Post Svo. 21«. 

(Mrs. G. R.) Rational Arithmetic for Schools and for 

Private Instruction. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

PRAYER-BOOK (Thb), Illuminated with 1000 Illastrations of Bor- 
ders, Initials, Vignettes, &c. Medium Svo. Cloth, 21«.; Cal^ 9U. 6d, 
Morocco, 42«. 

PROGRESS OF RUSSIA IN THE EAST An Historical Sum- 
mary, continued to the Present Time. With Map by Abbowsmitu. 
Third Edition, Svo. 68. 6d. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. With 12 Illustrations ; for Old and Young. 

By Otto Speckteb. A New Edition. 16mo. Is. Qd. 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW (The). 8to. 6*. 

HANKERS (Leopold) Political and Ecclesiastiisal History of the 
Popes of liome, during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Trans- 
lated from the German by Mrs. Austiv. Third Edition 2 Vols. 8vo. 24*. 

RAWLINSON'S (Hey. Georqe) Herodotus. A New English. 
Version. Translated from the Text of OAisroRD, and Edited with 
Notes, illuHtrating the History and Geography of Herodotus, firom the 
most recent sources of information, embodying the chief Resolti^ 
Historical and Ethnographical, which have l>een arrived at in the pro- 
gress of Cuneiform and Hieroglyphical Discovery. Assisted by Coloitbl 
Kawlimsom and Sib J. G. VYiLxiMsov. 4 Vols. 8vo. A Flreparatitm. 

REJECTED ADDRESSES (The). Bj James avd Hokaoi Smith. 

With Biographies of the Authors, and additional Notes. New Edition, 
toilh the Author's latest Correction*. Portraits. Fcap. 8vo. Is., or on 
Fine Paper. With Portrait and Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 6«. 

RICARDO'S (David) PoUtical Works. With a Notice of his 

Life and Writings. By- J. R. M'Culloch. New Edition. Svo. Ids. 

RIPA'S (Father) Memoirs daring Thirteen Years' Residence at the 
Court of Peking, in the Service of the Emperor of China. Translated 
£rom the Italian. By Fobtuxato Pramdi. Post Svo. 2s. 6d. 

ROBERTSON'S (Rev. J. C.) History of the Christian Church, to 

the Pontificate of Gregory the Great, a.d. 690. Svo. 12s. 

Continuation of the above Work from a.d. 690 to 

A J). 1123. Svo. 

ROBINSON'S (Edwd., D.D.) Biblical Researches in the Holy Land. 

Being a Journal of Travels in 1836, and of Later Researches in 1852. 
With New Maps. 3 Vols. Svo. 86«. %* The *' Later Kesearches " may 
be had separately. Svo. 15s. 

ROMILLY'S (Sir Samuel) Memoirs and Political Diary. By his 

SoKS. Third Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Fcap. Svo. 12«. 

ROSS'S (Sir James) Voyage of Discovery and Research in the 
Southern and Antarctic Regions during the years 1S39-43. Flatea. 
2 Vols. Svo. 36*. 

RUNDELL'S (Mrs.) Domestic Cookery, founded on Principles 

of Economy and Practice, and adapted for Private Families. New and 
Bevised Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 6s. 

RUXTON'S (George F.) Travels in Mexico ; with Adventures 
among the Wild Tribes and Animals of the Prairies and Rocky Moun- 
tains. Post Svo. Os. 

SALE'S (Ladt) Journal of the Disasters in Afighanistan. Eighth 

Edition. I?ost Svo. 12«. 

- (Sir Robert) Brigade in Afighanistan. With an Account of 

the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. ByRBv.6.R.GLBia. Post Svo.2«.6(i. 

SANDWITH'S (Humphry, M.D.) Narrative of the Siege of Kara 
and of the Six Months' Resistance by the Turkish Garrison under 
General Williams, to the Russian Army. With Remarks on the Present 
State of Turkey. 7th Thousand. Post Svo. 3s. 6d. 

SCROFE'S (William) Days of Deer-Stalking in the Forest of AthoU ; 
with some Account of the Nature and Habits of the Red Deer. Third 
Edition. Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 20s. 

Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the Tweed ; 

with a short Account of the Natural History and Habits of the Salmon. 
Second Edition. Woodcuts. Royal Svo. 3\s.Qd. 
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SCROPE'S (G. P.) Memoir of Lord Sydenham, and his Administra- 
tion in Canada. Second Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

SEYMOUR'S (H. Dabby) Travels in the Crimea and along the 
Shores of the Sea of Azoff and the Black Sea. Third Edition. Map. 
Svo. 12«. 

SHAW'S (Thos. B.) Outlines of English Literature, for the Use of 
Young Students. Post 8vo. 12«. 

SHEIL'S (Lady) Glimpses of Life and Manners in Persia. Wood- 
cats. Post Svo. 12i. 

SIERRA LEONE ; Described in a Series of Letters to Friends at 
Home. By A Ladt. Edited by Mrs. Nobtok. Post Svo. 6s. 

SMITH'S (Wm., LLJ).) Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities. Second Edition. With 600 Woodcuts. Svo. 42s. 

Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 



Third Edition. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 78. 6d. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and My- 



thology. With GOO Woodcuts. 8 Vols. Svo. 52. 169. 6d. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. Woodcuts. 



2 Vols. Svo. 

Historical Atlas of Ancient Geography. 4to. 

[In PreparaHon. 

New Classical Dictionary for Schools. Compiled from 



the two last works. Third Edition. Svo. 15s. 

— Smaller Classical Dictionary. Third Edition, With 
200 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. Is.Qd. 

New Latin-English Dictionary. Based upon the Works 



of Forcellini and Freund. Medium Svo. 21«. 

Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. Square Svo. 78, 6d, 

School History of Greece ; from the Earliest Times to 



the Roman Conquest, with Supplementary Chapters on the History of 
Literature and Art. Woodcuts. Seventh Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Questions on the History of Greece. For the Use of 



Schools and Teachers. Bj Rev. Chabues Bickmobb. Post Svo. 

School History of Rome ; from the Earliest Times to 



the Establishment of the Empire. By H. G. Liddxll, D.D., Dean 
of Christ Church. Woodcuts. 12mo. 

— Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Edited, with Notes. Portrait and Map. S Vols. Svo. eOs. (Murray's 
British Classics.) 

Student's Gibbon ; being an Epitome of the Decline 

and Fall of the Roman Empire, incorporating the Results of Recen 
Commentators. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 

(Wm. Jas.) Grenville Letters and Diaries, including 

Mb. Gbenvillb's Diabt of Political Events, while First Lord of 
the Treasury. Edited, with Notes. 4 Vols. Svo. 64«. 

— (James k Hobaob) Rejected Addresses. 2Zrd Edition, 
Fcap.Svo. U.,oTFineFiciper, With Portrait and Woodcuts, FcapSvo. 6s. 
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SGHEBYILLFS (Mart) Physieal Geographj. Third 

Portrait 2yoU. Fcap.dvo. 12«. 

Connexion of the Phytictl Seiencei. BigkA 

Editum. Plates. Fcap.Sro. lOw.&i. 

SOUTHBY'S (Robert) Book of the Church ; with Notes eontain- 
inif the Anthorities, and an Index. Sixth SdUkm. 8to. lit. 

— Lives of John Banyan k Oliver CromwelL Poet 8to. 2c.6d. 

SPBCKTER'S (Otto) Puss in Boots, suited to the Tastes of Old 
and Young. A New EdUUm. With 12 Woodeata. 8f«aXB ISmo. U. 6d, 

Charmed Roe ; or, the Story of the Liilk Brother 

and Sister. Illustrated. 16mo. 



STANLEY'S (Edward, D.D., Bp. of Norwhsh) Addudmis avd 
Charger. With a Memoir of his Life. By His Sov. Seetrnd JEiUieH. 
8vo. 10«. 6cL 

(Arthur P.) Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles to 



the Corinthians, with Notes and Dissertations. Seemtd XiUioH, 8to. 

Historical Memoirs of Canterbury. The Landing of 

Aognstine— The Murder of Becket— The Black Prinee— The Shrine <if 
Becket. Second Edition. Woodcuts. Sto. 8$. 6d. 

Sinai and Palestine, in Connexion with their History. 



Third Edition. . Map. 8to. 16«. 

ST. JOHN'S (Charles) Field Notes of a Sportsman and NaturaliBt 

in Sutherland. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. PostSro. 18*. 
Wild Sports and Natural History of the Highlands. 



— (Batle) Adventures in the Libyan Desert and the 

Oasisof Jupiter Ammon. Woodcuts. PostSvo. 2». 6<i. 

STOTHARD'S (Thos., R. A.) Life. With Personal Reminiscences. 
By Mrs. Brat. With Portrait and 00 Woodcuts. 4to. 21«. 

STREET'S (G. E.) Brick and Marble Architecture of Italy, in the 
Middle Ages. Plates. 8vo. 21«. 

STRIPE FOR THE MASTERY. Two AUegories. With Illus- 

trations. Crown 8vo. Sf. 

SUNLIGHT THROUGH THE MIST; or, Practical Lessons 

drawn from the Lives of Good Men, intended as a Sunday Book for 
Children. By A Lady. Second Edition. 16mo. St. 6d, 

SUTTON (Hon. H. Manners). Some Account of the Courts of 
London and Vienna, at the end of the Seventeenth Century, extracted 
£rom the Official and Private Correspondence of Robert Sotton (late 
Lord Lexington) while British Minister at Vienna, 1604-96. Svo. lis. 

SWIFT'S (Jonathan) Works. New Edition, based upon Sir 
Walter Scott's Edition, entirely revised. Svo. In JPreparaHen. 

SYDENHAM'S (Lord) Memoirs. With his Administration in 
Canada. ByG.PouLKTScBOPS,M.P. Second Edition. Portrait. Svo. 9».6d, 

SYME*S (Jas.) Principles of Surgery. Fourth Edition, revised. 

Svo. lit. 

TALBOT'S (H. Fox) English Etymologies. Svo. 12«. 
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TAYLOB'S(Hbhbt) Notes from Life. Fcap Syo. 29. 

(J. E.) Fairy Ring. A Collection of Stories for Young 

Persons. From the German. With Illostratlons by Biohakd Dotli. 
Second Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8to. 

TENNENT'S (Sib J. E.) Christianity in Ceylon. Its Introduction 
and Progress under the Portuguese, Dutch, British, and Amerlean Mi«- 
sions. With an Historical Sketch of the Brahmanical and Buddhiit 
Superstitions. Woodcuts. 8to. 14«. 

THREE-LEAVED MANUAL OF FAMILY PRAYER; arranged 

so as to saye the trouble of turning the Pages backwazda and IbnraidA. 
Royal 8vo. 2«. 

TICKNOBTS (George) History of Spanish Literature. With Criti- 
eisms on particular Works, and Biographical NotioM of Prominent 
Writers. Second Edition. 8 Vols. Svo. 24«. 

TOCQUEVILLE'S (M. de) State of France before the Rerolution, 
1789, and on the Causes of that Event. Translated by Hmbt Rxbvb, 
Esq. 870. lis. 

TREMENHEERE'S (H. S.) Political Experience of the Ancients, 

in its bearing on Modem Times. Fcap. 8vo. 2$. 6d, 

Notes on Public Subjects, made daring a 

Tour in the United States and Canada. Post 8yo. 10«. ScT. 

Constitution, of the United States compared 

with our own. Postdvo. 98.6d. 

TWISS' (Horace) PubUc and Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
with Selections from his Correspondence. Portrait Third EdMdm. 
2 Vols. PostSro. 2U. 

XJBICINrS (M. a.) Letters on Turkey and its Inhabitants— the 
Moslems, Greeks, Armeniaoa, Ac. Translated by Ladt Eastrops. 
SVols. PostSro. 21f. 

YAUGHAN'S (Rar. Dr.) Sermons preached in Harrow School. 

8vo. lOf . M. 

- Nine New Sermons. 12mo. U» 

YAUrS (W. S. W.) Handbook to the Antiquities in the British 
Museum; being a Description of the Remahis of Greek. Asajilaa, 
Egyptian, and Etruscan Art preseryed thert. Wldi WoodMiti. Mm 
Edition. Post8TO.; 

YENABLES' (Ret. R. L.) Domestic Sotnes in Bnssia dm^ ft 
Year's Residence, chiefly in the Interior. Beeond Edition. PoaC Sro. 6$. 

YOYAGE to the Mauritius and back, touching at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and St Helena. By Antbor tft ** PAomAv a.** Poet 8vo. Of. Bd. 

WAAGEN'S Pa.) Treasures of Art in Great Britain. Being aa 
Aeeonnt of the Chief Cotleetions of Paintings, gcalptotc, Maaoserfpte, 
Miniatures, &c. Ac^ in this Country. Obtatoed from Personal Inspee- 
tion during Visits to England. 8 Vols. Qro, dOi. 

WADDINGTON'S (Diah) The Condition and Prospeeto of the 

Greek Church. New Edition. Fcap. 8ro. Si. Bd. 

WAKEFIELD'S (E. J.) Adventares in Kew Zealand. With 
some Aeeonnt of the Beginning of fhe Brillah ColoMlaatkm of tlii 
Island. Map. 2 Vols. 8to. 78b. 

WALKS AND TALKS. A Story-book for Toung Children. Bj 
AuvtIda. With Woodeats. lOmo. 5«. 
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WARD'S (Robert Plumsb) Memoir/ 6Mrrespondeno% Literary and 
Unpublished DUrles and Remains. B7 the JIox. Edmund Phipps. 
Portrait 8 Vols. 8vo. 28f. 

WATT (James) ; Origin and Progress of his Mechanical Inyentions. 

Illustrated by his Oorrespondence with bis Friends. Edited with an 
Intrudoctory Memoir, by J.P. MuiitBBAD. Plates. 8 vols. 8vo^ 45«. 
or Large Paper. 4to. 

WELLESLEyS (Ret. Dr.) Anthologia PolyglotU ; a Selection 
of Versions in Tarious Languages, chiefly frum the Greek Anthology. 
Bto^lbs.; or4tD,42f. 

WELLINGTON'S (The Duke of) Characfer, Actions, ind Writings. 
By JULKB Maubkl. Second Edition, la. 6d. 

-. . — Despatches during his various Omnpaigns. 

Compiled twm OtHoial and othor Authentic DocumcntK. By Col. 
QCRWOOD, C.B. New Enlarged Edition. 8 Vols. 8vo. • 21«. eaeh. 

Selections from his Despatches and General 



Orders. 8vo. I89. 

— Speeches in Parliament. Collected tuid Arranged 



with his sanction. 8 Vols. 8yo. 42«. 

WILEIE'S (Sib Dayid) Life, Journals, Tours, and Critical Ilcmarks 
on Works of Art, with a Selection from his Correspondence. By Allav 
CninnvoHAM. Portrait. 8 Vols. 8vo. 42«. 

WILKINSON'S (Sir J. G.) Popular Account of the Private Life, 
Manners, and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. With 600 Wood- 
cuts, a Vols. Po6t8yo. lie. 

— Dalmatia and Montenegro; with a Journey to 

Mostar in Ilertzegovina, and Remarks on the Slavonic Nations. Plates 
and Woodcuts. 8Vols.8vo. 42». 

Handbook for Egypt. — Thebes, the Nile, Alex- 
andria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 15s. 

(G. B.) Working Man's Handbook to South Aus- 

tralia ; with Advice to the Farmer, and Detailed Information for the 
several Classes of Labourers and Artisans. Map. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

WOOD'S (Lieut.) Voyage up the Indus to the Source of the 
River Ozus, by Kabul and Badakhshan. Map. 8vo. 149. 

WOODWARD'S (B. B.) Handbook of Chronology and History ; 
Alphabetically Arranged to Facilitate Reference. 8vo. 

WORDSWORTH'S (Ret. Dr.) Athens and Attica. Journal of a 

Tour. Third Edition. Plates. PostSvo. Se.6d, 

King Edward Vlth's Latin Grammar, for the 

Use of Schools. 10(A jStlttion, revised. 12mo. Se.Qd. 

_. _ YiTBi Latin Book, or the Accidence, Syntax 

and Prosody, with English Translation for Junior Classes. Second 
Edition, 12mo. 2«. 

WORNUM (Ralph). A Biopn^aphical Dictionary of Italian Painters : 
with a Table of the Contemporary Schools of Italy. By a Lady. 
PostSvo. 6e.6d, 

YOUNG'S (Dr. Thos.) Life and Miscellaneous Works, edited 
by Dbak Peacock and Johk Lkitch. Portrait and Plates. 4 Vols 
8vo. 15t. each. 
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